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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley.— | 
- 200 Cortes. 

Memoirs of ‘ Currer B:1l.” 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 
Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. 
Still Waters. Jessie Cameron. 
Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 
Musgrave’s Pilgrimage into Dauphine. 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 
The Days of My Life. Wildflower, 
Stanley's Palestine. A New Edition. 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois. 
Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler. 
Isabel. The Old Monastery. 
Monarchs retired from Bus‘ness. 
Maurice's Discourses on St. John. 
Palgrave's Normandy. Vol. II. 
Life in Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir. 
Memoirs of Capt. Allen Gardiner. 
Ocean Gardens, by Noel Humphreys. 
It is Never too Late to Mend. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works. 
Aurora Leigh. Vallisneria, 
Froude’s History of England. 

- Andersson’s Explorations in Africa. 
Daisy Chain. The Old Grey Church. 
Binning’s Travels in Pcrsia. 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 
Violet. The Myrtle and the Heather. 





Norway and Sweden, by X and Y. 
Barry Cornwall's Dramatic Scenes. 
Marguerite's Legacy. Kate Coventry. | 
Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul. | 


Macaulay’s England, Vols. III. and IV.— 
2000 Copies. 

Borthwick’s Residence in California. 

Thornbury's Songs of the Jacobites. 

Bowring's Kingdom and People of Siam. 

The Good Old Times. Ivors. 

Letters of Henrietta Maria. 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. 

Going Abroad, by Nona Beilairs. 

Florence Templar. Kathie Brand. 

Head's Descriptive Essays. Quedah. 

Kaye’s Life of Sir John Malcolm. 

Letters from Head-Quarters. 

Sydney Fielding. Lucy Aylmer. 

Life of General Sir C. Napier. 


| Bacon's Essays, edited by Whately. 


Alison's Europe. New Series. Vol. VI. 


McClure's Aictic Discoveries. 
Memoirs of Sir W. E Parry. 

Life, by Philip Henry Gosse. 

John Halifax. The Young Yagers. 
Harford's Life of Michael Angelo. 
Essays, by David Masson, 

The Owlets of Owlstone. 

Lives of Alfieri and Goldoni. 

Clover Cottage. Very Successful ! 
Kane's Arctic Explorations. 
Bothwell, by Professor Aytoun. 
Hood's Pen and Pencil Sketches. 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. 
Beaumarchais and his Times. 
Bonar's Hymns of Faith. The Rivulet. 
Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa. 








Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided, 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 





Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


510 & 511 New Oxford Street, London, and 74 & 76 Cross Street, 
Manchester. 
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‘BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 
A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia. By 


Water Wuire, Author of * A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End. 
Post 8vo, 9s. [ This day. 


A Winter’s Sketches in the South of France and the 
Pyrenees. With Remarks upon the Use of the Climate and Mineral Waters in 
the Cure of Discase. By Frep. H..Jonnson, M.R.C.S., Eng ; L.A C ; formerly 
President of the Hunterian Society of Edinburgh. Crown 8v0, price Bs. 6d. 

“ These ske‘ches are infinitely superior to the average of tourist’s reminiscences, 
and we should think will secure a very considerable public.’—TZhe Press. 


The Irish Sketch-Book. By W. M. Thackeray. With 


Illustrations. A Cheap Edition, uaiform with Mr. Thackeray’s * Miscellaneous 
Essays, Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The Spirit of Travel. By Charles Packe, of the Inner 
Temple. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Packe tells the story of his wanderings in this Alpine region in an agree- 
able and instructive manner; and his book will be read with pleasure by all who can 
appreciate the spirit of travel.’"— Morning Post. 


A Vacation in Brittany. By C. R. Weld, Author of 
“ Vac:tion Tour in the United States and Canada.”” With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Readers looking out for a tour could not do better than buy Mr. Weld’ 8 books 
and follow in his footsteps °—Critic. 


On Foot through Tyrol in the Summer of 1855. By 
Wa ter Wuite, Author of * A Londoner’s Walk to the Land's End.” Post 
8vo, 93. 

“Mr White’s volume abounds in pictures and adventures; and is one of the 
liveliest and most attractive books of its class that has appeared for many a season.” 

—Critic. 


The Sub-Alpine Kingdom; or, Experiences and Studies 
in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. By Baye St. Joun, Author of * Purple 
Tints of Paris.’” 2 vols post 8vo, 21s. 

“We cordially recommend his thoughtful pages to those who can appreciate 
good works of travel."—Jolin Bull. 


Purple Tints of Paris: Character and Manners in the 

New Empire By Baxte St. Jonx. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 

“If we were meeting with any persons who were going for the first time to the 
French capital, and who required just that information which would be most useful 
to them, we should recommend .* The Purple Tints’ as better calculated than any 
other book with which we are acquainted, to supply them with the necessary means 
for a profitable and useful visit.’””—Bedll’s Messenger. 


The Louvre; or, Biography of a Museum. By 

Bayce Sr. Joun. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“To the thousands of English visitors who will doubtless resort to the French 
capital during the course of this autumn, the writer of the volume before us has ren- 
dered a most acceptable service, by placing in their hands information which, while 
it will assist them materially in their inspection of the great national museum of art 
in France, will impart to that inspection a twofold degree of interest.”—John Bull. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ALBEMARLE Street, June 1857. 


NEW WORKS. 


| ’. 
A RESIDENCE AMONG THE CHINESE: Intanp, on the 
Coasr, and at Sea. during the years 1853-56; with Suggestions on the PresENT 
War. By Rosert Fortune.  Illustsations. 8vo, 16s. 


2. 
THE ROMANY RYE: a Szquet to Lavenero. By Grorce 
Borrow, the Author of the “ Bible in spain.” 2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 
3. 
LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES, during a Yacht 
Voyage to the Arctic Islands, in 1856. By Lorp Durrertin. Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 


4. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON: Tae Rattway Enct- 


NEER. By Samueb Sites, Portrait. 8vo, 16s. 


5. 
PAINTINGS IN ENGLAND: being an Account or Forty 
Gatcertes visited in 1854 and 1856. By Dr. Wadcen. Forming a Supple- 
mental Volume to the “ Treasures of Art in Great Britain.” 8vo. (Shortly. ) 


6. ‘ 

MISSIONARY JOURNALS AND RESEARCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, during Sixteen Years’ Residence in the heart of Africa. 
By Dr. Livinestone. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. (Nea:ly ready.) 

7. 

LIVES OF LORD KENYON, ELLENBOROUGH, AND 
TENTERDEN: completing the Lives of the Cuter Justices or ENGLAND. 
By Lorp Campse.t, LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 


8. 
- SOME REMARKS ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE: Sz- 


CULAR AND Domestic—PRresentT AND Future. By G. G. Scorr, Architect. 
Crown 8vo. 


9. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S MEMOIRS, JOUR- 
NALS, AND OPINIONS. By Sir Witutam Napier, K.C.B. Portraits. 


4 vols. Crown 8vo, 48s. 
10. 


LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the late Rev. J. J. Brunt. B.D. 8vo. 
11. 
HISTORY OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN (Meprava. 


AND Mopern). By JosepH Marryat. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
With Coloured Plates and 240 Wood-cuts. 8vo, 31s. 6d.. 


12. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GEOLOGY AND PALA&- 
ONTOLOGY. By Sir Cuarces Lye, F.R.S. vo, 1s. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL Pt POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 








THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


A concise Account and Comparative Review of the English Professions. . 
By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, B.A., of the Inner ‘Temple, Author of “ The 
Laws of War affecting Shipping and Commerce,” * The Military Forces 
and Institutions of Great Brita n.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 





THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON ; 


Or, the Court of France during the last part of the Reign of Louis XIV., and the 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans. 
Abridged from the French by BAYLE ST. JOHN. First Series, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 21s. 

“Mr. St. John’s abridgment is a careful reconstruction of the Memoirs upon a 
reduced scale, No important matter has been sacrificed: few stories have been 
omitted.” — Leader. 

“ As a work of entertainment, fiction must frequently confess itself in these vo- 
lumes, fess strange than truth.’ lhe admirers, therefore, of truth conveyed with 
spirit, or of romance verified by fact and experience, will find herein ample materials 
for either taste. Last not least, the book is really well written."-—John Bull. 

* Mr. Bayle St. John has executed his portion of the work with great skill ; and 
he has contrived to preserve much of the original spirit of his author.”—Press. 





Carlyle’s Works, Cheap Edition. 
THE LIVES OF SCHILLER AND STERLING. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. InI vol. crown 8yvo, 6s. = [This day. 





Lever’s Works, Cheap Edition. 
TOM BURKE. Vol. I. 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations vibe Puiz. Crown 8yvo, 4s. [This day. 


¢ 0 S g IP. 
By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from “ Household Words.’ Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“ The volume of ¢ Gossip’ now before us is a collection of papers contributed to 
the * Household Words,’ and now republished. ... - Thus brought together, they 
make a very pleasant and readable book ; and, as most of Mr. “Morley’ 8 writings 
will bear a second perusal, it will be no disadvantage to the popularity of this vo- 
lume that its contents are already so widely known.”—Critic. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ ‘Harry Lorrequer.” 
THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 
By CHARLES LEVER. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
“ It is striking in conception, artistic in construction, skilful in execution, and 
attractive in style."—Morning Post. 








LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henry 


Tuomas Buckie. The First Volume. Octavo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. By Witu1am 
Wuewe.t, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third and cheaper 
Edition, with Additions. ‘Three Volumes, 24s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, Containing the New Matter 
given in the Third Edition of Dr. Wuewet.'s “ History of the Inductive 
Sciences.”” QOctavo. 5s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
George Henry Lewes. Library Edition. Octavo. 16s, 


In this Edition a !arge portion of the*original matter is entirely rewritten, and 
considerable additions are made, especially to the modern sections, so as to render 
the work a more complete survey of the various systems of Philosophy. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun 


Stuart Miti. Fourth Edition, revised. Two Volumes. Octavo. 30s. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REPRESSION OF CRIME, 


contained in Charges to the Grand Juries of Birmingham ; supported by Ad- 
ditional Facts and Arguments, by MatrHew Davenport Hitt, Q.C. 16s. 


THE COMET OF 1556: being Replies to Every-Day Questions 
referring to its Anticipated Re-appearance, with Observations on the Apprehen- 
sion of Danger from Comets. By J. Russet U1np. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. New Edition, Two Volumes. Qs. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d, 
LETTERS FROM THE SLAVE STATES. By James 


Sitrcing. Post Octavo. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. One Volume, 


Post Octavo. 9s. 


DIGBY GRAND. By G. J. Wuyre Menvitite, Cheap Edi- 


tion, One Volume. 5s. 


KATE COVENTRY. By the same Author. Second Edition. 


7s. Gd. 


ELEMENTS OF FORTIFICATION, FIELD AND PERMA- 
NENT. By Captain Lenpy, Director of Practical Military College at Sunbury, 
late of French Staff. With 236 Woodeuts. 7s. td. 


ON THE DIFFERENCES IN SHAKSPEARE’S VERSI- 
FICALION IN DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HIs LIFE. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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Just ready, price 5s., crown 8yo, cloth, 
Political Progress not necessarily Democratic, 
Or, Retative Equatity the True Foundation of Civit Lrperrty. 


By JAMES LORIMER, Esq., Advocate. 





Just published, price 4s., post 8vo, cloth, 


Experiences of a Civilian in Eastern Military 
Hospitals, 

With Observations on the English, French, and other Medical 
Departments, the Organisation of Military Medical 
Schools and Hospitals. 

By PETER PINCOFFS, M D., late Civil Pixysician to the Scutari 
Hospitals. 


With a Map of the Bosphorus, showing the sites of the Military 
Hospitals in 1855, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s., 


Christian Orthodoxy reconciled with the Conclusions of 
Modern Biblical Learning : 

a Theological Essay, with Critical and Controversial Supplements. 
By JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

“ This volume deserves to be read with great attent‘on. The views stated in 
it are, as to doctrine, those of the Church of England most distinctly... . . Coming 
as it does from a Cambridge Doctor of Divinity, who stands high among the scholars 
in the English Church, it will, no doubt, be received with respect, and read with 
candour and deliberation by those members of the Church who do not think the 
Protestant faith likely to be honoured or assisted by imperfect freedom of inquiry.” 
—Ezxaminer, Feb. 28. ; 

“ Dr. Donaldson has, by the publication of this volume, forced into prominence 
a question of more immediate practical interest than any of the special critical and 
speculative questipns he has hitherto applied his learning and his vigorous intellect 
to settle.”"—Spectator, Feb. 21. 


Just published, price 5s., crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE UNIVERSITY: 


ITS HISTORICALLY RECEIVED CONCEPTION, CONSIDERED WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO OXFORD. 


By EDWARD KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Oxon. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 





A SECOND EDITION OF TWO YEARS AGO. By the 
Rev. Cuakves Kinesiry, F.S.A., F.L S., &c., Author of ** Westward Ho!” &e. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12. 11s. 6d. 
* Rich in colour, rich in active life.’—Hwvaminer. 
“The best book that Mr. Kingsley has written.”—Saturday Review. 
© An honest, truthful book.’’—Duily News. 


A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF WESTWARD 
HO! or, the Voy ages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, 
in the County of Devon, in the Reign of Her Most «lorious Majesty Queen 
Elizal:eth. Rendered into modern Enghsh by Cuartes KinGstey. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

IN THE PRESS:—A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. By 
ALEXANDER Suirn, Secretary to the University of Edinburgh, and Author of “A 
Life Drama, and other Poems,” 

A SECOND EDITION OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
A Series of Discourses. By Frevertck Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

* Thorough honesty, reverence, and deep thought pervade the work, which is every 
way solid and philosophical, as well as theological.’ —Literury Churchman. 

IN THE PRESS:—LECTURES ON THE EPISTLES OF 
ST.J HN By Freperick Denison Mauiice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn. Crown 8yo. 

A SECOND EDITION OF TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS. By an OLD Boy. Crown 8yo, cloth, ls, Gd. 

“ Worthy of being placed on the same shelf with “ Stanley’s Life of Arnold.”— 

Spectator. 


A THIRD EDITION OF LECTURES TO LADIES ON 
PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. Crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A LONG VACATION RAMBLE IN NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN. By X and Y (two unknown Quantities), Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


A FOURTH EDITION OF SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND 
PRACTICAL. By the Rev. Wituiam Arcuer Butter, M.A, late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. First senes. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Authors Life, by the Very Rey. Tuomas Woovwanp, M.A., 
Dean of Down. 8vo, cloth, 1238. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
SERMONS. Second Series. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 19s. 6d, 
LECTURES on ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
LETTERS on ROMANISM.  8vo, cloth, i0s. 6d. 
“A man of glowing genius and diversified accomplishments. ...... whose remains 
fill these five briiliant volumes.’—Luinburgh Review, July 1856. 
ESSAYS—BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL; chiefly on 
ENGLISH POETS. By Davip Massoyx, M A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture in University College, London, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
* Satisfactory as well as subtle, ......Not only ingenious, but possesses the rarer 
recommendation of being usually just.” —Zimes, 
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Just published, by Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, (and may be 
had of all Booksellers), 


Price 4s. 6d., crown Svo., 215 pages, 


MACNAUGHT ON INSPIRATION. 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


“A work distinguished by a fearless investigation of truth, an uncompromising 
hostility to deception and muke-believe, a sincere worship of all which is holy and 
good; distinguished likewise by clearness of conception, closen ss of argument, 
purity of express.on, and completeness of arrangement.’? — Westminster Review, 
July 1856. 

“« \ wise and clearly reasoned book, written throughout in a most reverent spirit.” 
—Examiner. 

“The whole work is characterised by high ability, scholarship, thought, and sin- 
cerity.’’—Northern Daily Times. 





Now published, in octavo, cloth, price 12s., pp. xxii. and 450, 


THE LIFE OF HANDEL. 


By VICTOR SCHOELCHER. 


LONDON: TRUBNER AND CU. 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


FINSBURY CHAPEL, SOUTH PLACE. 


THE PULPIT of this Chapel having become vacant. an opportunity seems to 
present itself of giving a fresh impulse to the cause of religious progress. 

The Committee are therefore desirous of securing the co-operation of all 
friends of free religious thought, with the object of making available the talents of 
men most emi:ent for theie eloquence and learning, and espec ally for their ability 
to reconcile the religious idea with asvertained natural and scientific truth. 

All persons sympath sing with these views, and disposed to aid them, are in- 
vited to cow municate with the Committee by letter, addressed to the Secretary at 
the Chapel. 








FINSBURY CHAPEL, SOUTH PLACE. 


GENTLEMEN desirous of promoting the cultivation and diffusion of religious 
free thought, by Single Lectures or Courses of Leetures. on Sunday mornings, at 
the above Chapel, are invited to communicate with the Secretary, 

The Lectures are not expected to be gratuitous. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. I., price 6s., July 1, contains: 

1, English and Normans—Sir Francis Palgrave. 

2. The Chinese—their Rebellions and Civilisation. 

3. Bishop Berkeley — His Life and Writings. 

4, French Romances in the XIII. Century, 
5 Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9. 








Contemporary Notices of Shakspere. 
Charles Spurgeon and the Pulpit. 
‘The Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 


LONDON: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
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Smith, Elder, and Co.’s New Publications, 


New Work by Mr. Ruskin. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: 


In Letters to Beginners. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of * Modern Painters,” * Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations drawn 
by the Author. [Now ready. 


Currer Bell's Posthumous Novel. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE PROFESSOR. 


By CURRER BELL, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” ** Shirley,” “ Vilette,’’ &e. 

















An Englishman among the Mormons. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
A VISIT TO SALT LAKE. 
Being a Journey across the Plains to the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 
By WILLIAM CHANDLESS. 


THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Being the History of a Militia Regiment. 
With Illustrations by Joun Leecu. Post 8vo, 9s, cloth. 





New Volume of Robertson's Sermons. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT TRINITY CHAPEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


By the late Rev F. W. ROBERTSON, M A., the Incumbent. Third Series, uni- 
form with the First and Second Series, Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 9s. cloth. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PREPARATION:— 
Tue New Nove. 


‘Lucian Playfair. By Thomas Mackern. 3 vols. = [.7ust ready. 


Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines, 1857. By 


Witiiam WestGarTH. Post 8vo, with Maps. [Just ready. 
The Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mahommedan Gentleman. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. Post 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


Tiger-Shooting in India. By Lient. William Rice, 25th 


Bombay N. I. “Super-royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates in Chromo-lithography, 


The Sea-Officer’s Manual: being a Compendium of the Duties 
of a Commander; First, Second, Third, and lourth Officer; Officer of the 
Watch. and Midshipman in the Mercantile Navy. By Captain A Parisu, of 


the East India Merchant Serv.ce. Post 8vo. | Just ready. 
Farina: a Legend of Cologne. By George Meredith, Author 
of * The Shaving of Shagpiét. In 1 volume. [Just ready. 


Willie’s Birthday. By the Author of “ Round the Fire,” 


&c. Square 16mo, with Cuts. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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THE WILL, DIVINE AND HUMAN. 


By THOMAS SOULLY, late of Caius College, Cambridge, Lecturer on the 
English Language and Literature at the University of Berlin. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


Opinions of the Press. 


r= 6 A very valuable philosophical and theologicil work. .... The subject isa 
difficult one, and Mr. Soily’s discuss‘on is marked by rare analytical power and 
logical precision. . ... We cannot but regard the publication ot a work of this 
nature asa valuable and opportune service to the philosophy of man’s spiritual 
nature and higher relations.”— British Quarterly. 


“ Contains much of valuable and original matter powerfully thought out.””— 
Guardian. 

“ The dissertations which oceupy the second and third chapters of the first part 
of the first book, which treats en the subject of the human will in relation to nature, 
are of great value, and in our opinion establish the authors claim to rank amongst 
the highest class of English philosophical writers.”’—Caristian Remem‘rancer. 

“ Tn the chapter which sets forth the bearing of the author's views on the ques- 
tion of the Divine government of the universe, he rises to conceptions, and lays 
truths before the mind which appear to us unspeakably noble. even sublime We 
know of nothing in the way of religious philosophy to be compared with them.”’— 
Inquirer. 

‘““ It is in passages like these that the author skirts the bounds of human thought, 
and by ingenious analogy, enables us to faintly apprehend higher faculties than our 
own.” —Press. 

“ It isa hopeful sign for our metaphvsical theology that such robust and clear 
intellect has been oceupied with a subject too long consigned to the keeping of the 
school of Jonathan Edwards. but in that saving we must not be understood as 
accepting all Mr. Solly's conclusions.” —Literary Churchman. 

“Our readers may perceive the genuine philosophical spirit of the author in the 
passage at the end of the introduction. .. . . What the author says on the relation 
of the human will to God, and especially to God as the Omnipotent and to God as 
the Omniscient, must be designated as a very acute criticism, aud interesting eluci- 
dation of the prevailing theological views on this favourite subjeet.”—'Translated from 
the Magazin fiir Literatur des Auslander, Berlin, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BEUL, AND CO.;—LONDON: BELL 
AND DALDY. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Is published this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with many important 
additions, price 2s 6d., post free, 


A TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING, &c. 
By JAMES HUNT, Ph. D., M.RS.L.,, &e. 


“ Mr. TIunt’s method is more simple, as well as more effective, than that of other 
professors of the same art.’’— Westminster I. view. 

“ This work is altogether without a competitor. It is the recognised authority 
upon the subject.” —Sun. 





London: Loneman and Co.; and by Post from the Author, 8, New Burlington 
Street, W. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURE OF “MANCHESTER.” 


The Royal Pictures in the‘ ART JOURNAL? for July (price 2s. 6d.) are-—“ The 
Princess Royal of Belgium,’ after Winterhalter, and “ Manchester,” after W. 
Wyld. The Sculpture is the ‘ Children of T. Gladstone, Esq., M.P.”’ 

The following subjects are among the literary contributions to this part :— The 
Manchester Art-Treasmes Exhibition ;” ** New Material for the Manufacture of 
Paper,” by R. Hunt, F.R.S.; “The Collection of W. Bashall, Esq. ;’’ “* British 
Artists — No. XXVI., George Cattermole,” illustrated ; “The Book of Job,’ 
illustrated ; ** Pictures and their Painters,” by an Old Traveller ; ‘* English State- 
Papers;”” Ename!-Painting,’’ by C. Tomlinson; “The Book of the Thames,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated, &c., &c. 


Lonpon : Virtue & Co., 25 Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
By the CREATURE of an HOUR, 


A Work in which the chief Topics of the Day, Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Social, are freely discussed. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS & ROBERTS. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., Svo., with 17 coloured Plates, price 30s. 
HISTORY of the ROYAL SAPPERS and MINERS: 


Including the Services of the Corps in the Crimea and at the 
Siege of Sebastopol. 


By T. W. J. CONNOLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal Engineers. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS & ROBERTS. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT EPITOMISED. 


The Life of Jesus Christ (Saviour, Anointed), with His Doctrine and His 
Parables in illustration; also the proceedings of the Apostles, after His death, in 
disseminating His Gospel: to which are added the substance of the Epistles of Paul, 
Peter, James, John, and Jude. ‘The whole being an Epitome of the Book com- 
monly called the New ‘Testament. 


By a LAYMAN. 





LONDON: E, T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW LIFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, EMPEROR 


OF THE FRENCH. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ The whole result is a sketch as fair and accurate as any we can look for in the 
present day.”—Ewaminer. 


AURORA LEIGH: 


A Poem, in Nine Books. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

“* Aurora Leigh,’ Mrs. Browning’s new poem, is a wealthy world of beauty, 
truth, and the noblest thoughts, fa.ths, hop:s, and charities, that can inform and 
sanctify our human natures. It is a gem for this age to wear with other imperish- 
able jewels on its forehead. .... There is much satire, double edged, sharp, and 
stiff, in this poem. Humour and wit are not scarce in its pages. Passion, pathos, 
the deepest tenderness, the loftiest aspiration, are abundant. Pictures of English 
scenery—of English society—are painted to the life. All that borders on the infi- 
nite—love, human genius, and human virtue are touched with luminous fire; and 
so we call * Aurora Leigh,’ after one eager reading, a poem of this age—tor this age, 
and for all time.”—Gobe. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
VON NETTESHEIM, 


Doctor anp Knicut, COMMONLY KNOWN As A MAGICIAN. 
By HENRY MORLEY, Author of * Palissy the Potter,” ‘* Jerome Cardan,”’ &e. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 

“Mr. Morley has presented the public with another instructive and delightful 
biography, written in a fair and genial spirit, the result of learning, much reading, 
discrimination, and painstaking, and one which cannot fail to make its way in the 
world ’’—Critic. 


SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE & MILTON. 
By the late S. T COLERIDGE, A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Col- 
lier’s Folio, 1632; and an Introductory Pre ace by J. PAY NE COLLIER. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“* Under any circumstances, these lectures must-be regarded as no mean addition 
to the critical literature of this country,—a literature of all others cultivated by 
Englishmen, that in which this country 1s most deticient.””—Odserver. 

















THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPERE: 


Illustrated in a Philolog‘cal Commentary on his Tragedy of “ Julius Caesar.” _ 
By GEORGE LILLIE CR AIK, Professor of History and of English Literature in 
Queen's College, Belfast. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

_“ Among the many erudite but almost worthless books written about Shakspere, 
this small volume is conspicuous for learning, judgment, purpose, and direct utility.” 
—Lead.r, 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; 
Or, InLustraTions oF THE MANNERS AND CusTOMS OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. Post 8vo, 9s. 
“Very amusing, and also curious for the detail with which it dwells on past con- 
ditions of society, of which every one has more or less a general idea.”’"—Lzaminer. 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS. J. H AND: JAS. PARKER’S 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
OXFURD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


In a few days, fep. 8vo, 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Grahamstown. By the Rev. T. T. Carter, M A., Rector of Clewer; with an 
Introduction by Samuet, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 





In the Press, fep. 8vo. 
ESSAYS ON CHURCH PENITENTIARIES, &c. 


Just ready, new editions of the following Works, by the late Lord 
Br: Hop of GRAHAMSTOWN. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Edition. fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
SERMONS ON THE FESTIVALS. Second Edition. fep. 8vo. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; ora Help to the Devotions of 
the Clergy. Second Edition. fep. 8vo. 





Also the following Series of Works, edited and partly written by the late 
BisHop ARMSTRONG 


TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Four Volumes. 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISITAN SEASONS. Second Series. 
Four Volumes. 

SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Four Volumes. 

TRACTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE. Seven Volumes. _ 


THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. Four Volumes. 


Tn the Press, a New Edition, 32mo, 
THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. By the Au- 
thor of “ ‘The Cathedral.” 


In the Press, Part II. of 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE. An Inqniry con- 
cerning the true manner of Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church. By the Rev. Pattie Freeman, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; Late Principal of the Theological 
College, Chichester. 

Tn the Press, Demy 8yo, 

A HISTORY OF THE SO-CALLED JANSENIST CHURCH 
OF HOLLAND; with a Sketch of its Earlier Annals, and some Account of 
the Brothers of the Common Life. By the Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A, Warden 
of Sackville College. 

In the Press, fep. 8vo, 
DAWN AND TWILIGHT. A ‘Tale, by the Author of “ Amy Grant,” 


* Two Homes,” &c. 
Just ready, a New Edi.ion, fep. 8vo, price 3s. cloth, 
CHRISTIAN B\LLADS AND POEMS. Ay Arrnur CLEVELAND 
Coxe, MA, Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. With Corrections, and a 
Freface to the English Edition by the Author. 








J. H. AND JAS, PARKER. 





OXFORD AND LONDON: 
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6 
This day is published, No. X VI, price 6s., 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
A Journal of Literature, Science, and Theologn. % 


CONTENTS. 
I. Philosophy, New and Old. 
II. indian Wissions — Martyn and Groves, 
IIL. Cicero and his Contemporaries. 
IV. Decimal Coinage. 
V. The Christian Sabbath—its History and Authority. 
VI. Canadian Agriculture and Commerce. 
VII. The English Scriptures, Testament or Covenant. 
VIII. The Irish Orators—Curran. 
IX. Boswell’s Letters. 
X. Kansas. 
Brief Literary Notices. 








This day is published, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 6d., 


Modern Anglican Theology: Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett, and on the Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atone- 
ment. By the Rev. James H. Rice. 

This work contains a view of the origin, growth, and present relative position 
of the different parties and schools of the Church of England; sketches of the per- 
sonal history of Coleridge, Hare, and Maurice ; also critical estimates of Hare and 
Kingsley. 





Now ready, Second Edition, greatly improved, foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 3s. 6d., 
Glimpses of our Heavenly Hone; or, the Destiny of the Glo- 
rified. By the Rev. Epwin Davies, Author of * The Hope of the Bereaved,”’ 

* Children in Heaven,” &c. 

* To awaken thoughtful inquiry, to suggest, as far as Holy Scripture warrants, 
the nature of the employments, and the degrees of glory to be enjoyed in the hea- 
venly world, are the chief objects the writer has in view. Thou, zh we differ trom 
many statements in the volume, we can cordially commend it to our readers; they 
will find in its pages much to comfort and to cheer, amid all the changes and trials 
of this earthly life.’"—Church-of- England iahettitedd Review. 








DE MORA AND THE SPANISH JESUITS. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


A Narrative by Don Angel Herreros de Mora of his Imprison- 
ment by the “ T'ribunal of the Faith,” and Escape from Spain, ‘l'ranslated by 
the Rev. W. H. Rute, DD. With an Introduction by the Translator. 

* An interesting and exciting narrative of the escape of a convert from the Roman 
Apostacy. It shows most plainly, that the Spirit of the Papacy is unaltered still, 
and that it only wants the opportunity to let loose again the storm of persecution 
on all who reject its galling yoke and its abounding superstitions.”—Church-of- Eng- 
land Monthly Review. 





Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s., 


Sermons on Special and Ordinary Occasions. By the late Dr. 
Rosert NEwTon. 
“ The production of a manifestly great soul.’’— Homiiist. 








LONDON: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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APPEAL 
ON BEHALF OF THE PROPOSED EXTENSION 


OF THE 


BATH MINERAL WATER HOSPITAL. 


THE BATH’ GENERAL HOSPITAL wis founded in 1737, for the purpose of 
extending to the POOR OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND the benefits 
which the Hot Springs of this City had for ages been instrumental in affording, in 
cases of Rheumatism, Palsy, Gout, Leprosy, and _imilar diseases. 

This Charity was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1739; and a sufficient sum 
having been raised in Bath and els: where, through the munificence of one individual,— 
Ralph Allen, of Prior Park,—and the liberali.y of others, the Hospital was erected, 
and opened for the reception of patients, in 1742. 

From that period to the present, it has, year by year, received within its walls 
atients from ad/ parts of the United Kingdom; and of 38, 094 so received, 11,193 
ave been sent fort: quite Cured, and 18,771 much relieved. 

The present Building is far from satisfactory : whether as regards its deficient 
Ventilation; the absence of many Conveniences which Hospital experience of recent 
years has proved to be desirable; or the want of adequate accommodation for the in- 
creasing number ot applicants for adinission, in consequence of Railway extension and 
other csuses, 

The Governors have, therefore, recently availed themselves of the opportunity of pur- 
chasing Premises contiguous to the Hospital; upon wh‘ch they propose to erect New 
Wakops for Fe:nale Patients, with Day Rooms adjoining. a CuaPet, and CoMMITTER 
Room; and to prov de an Exercise Grounp, for the alternate use of both Sexes. 

By this plan they will be able not only to supply much in which the present 
Hospital i is entirely deficient, but they will so far relieve the existing Building as to 
adinit of its being very greatly improved for its future destination,—viz., its exclusive 
occupition by Wale Patients 

To effect these Additions and Improvements, a sum of not less than 20,0001. is 
required, 

“- the Hospital is dependent upon Voluntary Contributions, for at least a third 
part of its Annual Expenditure, it will be obvious that the Governors would not be 
justified in dimini-hing the Capital of the Institution, and that the required sum must 
be raised from the Benevolent throughout the Country at large. 

The Healing Springs are, it is true, in Bath,—but this Hospital offers the use of 
them to the afflicted THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM, who have 
the recommendatien (the only one required) of being Poor, and of suffering from 
ailments which these Mineral Waters are calculated to relieve. 

Tue Batu Generav Hospitat is thus a NATIONAL rather than a Local 
Instituiion ; «nd the President and Governors feel convinced that it will be so regarded, 
and that .ts C aims to Support will now and always be acknowledged and responded 
to by the Nohility, Gentry, and Clergy of the Land. 








Bath ; May Ath, 1857. [Signed] 
Wituiam Loya, Pres. P. B. Duncan. D.C.L. T. H. Kina. 
J.H Marktanp, D.C.L. | Geo. MonKuaNp. James S. BRYMER. 
Davip Jounston, R. Hauuinay. Jerom Murcu. 


*,* By the Act of Parliament under which the Hospital was incorporated, “il 
Donors of Forty Pounds, in one or more sums, become Governors. 

Contribu ions will be r.cvived by any of the above-named Governors of the Hos- 
pital (who form the “ Appeal Committee’); by the Registrar of the Hospital, Mr. ° 
Bungamin Srarr; and at the following Banks:—Jn London, by Messrs. Hoare, 
Fleet Street. Jn Bush by Messrs. Tuawe tt, Ricarpo. and Beymer ; The Somer- 
SETSHIRE Bank ; ‘lhe West or ENGLAND anp Soutu Wares Bank ; The NaTIoNAL 
Provinciat Bank; Messrs. Mocer and Jones. 

Subscriptions already promised or paid by Governors . . . £1843 0 0 
Ditto ditto by others. ‘ - 1094 6 0 
James S. Brymer, Esq. for a Ward to be called Archdeacon Bry- 

mer’s Ward, after his late Brother . ° = = ° - 1000 0 0 
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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 


Exposed to the scorching rays of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLANDS? KALYDOR 


a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor 
and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes and Discoloration fly before its applica- 
tion, ard give place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and of bloom. In 
cases of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged.— 
Price 4s 6d. and &s. 6d _ per bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a 
tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


F ROWLAND*? MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and puri- 
fier beyond all precedent. 

Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the Delete- 
rious effects of Vegetable Acids (the immediate cause of toothache), by a systematic 
employment, night and morning, of 


ROWLANDS? ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
a White Powder compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics.—Price 2s. 9d. 





per box. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





BRIGHTON PALE AL, 
SO MUCH ADMIRED BY VISITORS, 
One Shilling per Gallon (in 9 and 18 Gallon Casks). 





Strong XX Mild Ale, 12s.—X Dinner Ale, 9s. 
Extra Stout, 12s.—Superior Porter, 9s. (per 9 Gallons). 
India Pale Ale, 27s.—No. I, Brighton Pale Ale, 24s. (per 18 Gallons). 


HALLETT AND ABBEY'S 





For preserving Tce, and cooling Wine, Fruit, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, and 
Provisions of all kinds, manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- 
PANY, 164a, Strand. of the best make, at the lowest cash prices. No agents are 
appointed in London for the sale of their Ice, or Refrigerators, Pure spring water 
Ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of town daily, and packages of 2s 6d.. 5s, 93., 
and upwards, forwarded any distance into the country, by * Goods” train, without per- 
ceptible waste. Wine-coolers, Ice-cream machines, Ice-planes for sherry-cobblers, 
Freezers, Moulds. &c. 

More detailed printed particulars may be had by post, application on to the 
Wenham Lake Ice Company, 164, Strand. 
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Three vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


MADARON; OR, THE ARTISAN OF NISMES; 


An Pistovical Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
By M. D’AUBIGNE WHITE. 


LONDON: W.& F. G. CASH, 5 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 


SIDNEY HALL’S 
MAPS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, 


WITH ALL THE RAILWAYS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 
Price Threepence each, Coloured. 





LIST OF MAPS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE. 
BERKSHIRE. HUNTINGDONSHIRE. RUTLANDSHIRE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ISLE OF WIGHT. SHROPSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. ISLE OF MAN, JERSEY, | SOMERSETSHIRE, 
CHESHIRE. AND GUERNSEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
CORNWALL. KENT. SUFFOLK. 
CUMBERLAND. LANCASHIRE, SURREY, 
DERBYSHIRE. LEICESTERSHIRE, SUSSEX. 
DEVONSHIRE. LINCOLNSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
DORSETSHIRE. MIDDLESEX. WESTMORELAND. 
DURHAM. MONMOUTHSHIRE. WILTSHIRE, 
ESSEX. NORFOLK. WORCESTERSHIRE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (DOUBLE 
HAMPSHIRE. NORTHUMBERLAND, MAP). 
HEREFORDSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 








Sidney Hall’s Travelling Atlas, 


Containing the preceding Maps, bound in a portable 8vo volume, in roan tuck, 
10s, 6d. 


Sharpe’s Travelling Map of England and Wales, 
With Railways and Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured 
and mounted on cloth, in cloth case, 2s. 6d. 

Sharpe’s Travelling Map of Scotland, 

With Railways and Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured 
and mounted on cloth, in cloth case, Is. we 
Sharpe’s Travelling Map of Ireland, 


With Railways and Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured 
and mounted on cloth, in cloth case, 1s. 6d. 





LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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No. VIII. or 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Price Five Shillings. 


CONTENTS, 


1, AURORA LEIGH. 

2. SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 
3. THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 

4, ANCIENT INDIA. 


5. THE PHASIS OF FORCE. 
. THE MUTUAL RELATION OF HISTORY AND RELIGION. 


6 

7. MEMOIRS OF ST. SIMON. 

8. THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE ENGLISH MINISTRY. 
9 


. NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


Opinions of the Press. 


‘The ‘National Review’ keeps up its reputation for good writing and acute 
criticism, the first article, on ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ being at once more discriminating and 
just in its estimate of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s poetic genius than any we remember 
to have seen. .... . . - The paper on ‘ The Clubs of London’ is full of pleasant 
gossip, as well as curious and valuable information on a subject which, considering 
its attractive nature, has been, as the writer remarks, singularly neglected.” —Zeader, 


April 18th. 

“ The two best papers in ‘ The National’ are those on Mrs. Browning’s poem of 
‘ Aurora Leigh’ and on ‘ The Clubs of London.’ From the former, which abounds 
in just and discriminating criticism, we select the following admirable remarks. . . . 
A careful and meritorious paper on ‘Secondary Punishments’ traverses much the 
same ground, and arrives at substantially the same conclusions as those already 
familiar to the readers of our own columns. ...... . The eighth, and concluding 
one, is a bold and impartial review of ‘ The Foreign Policy of the present Ministry,’ 
more especially in relation to China.”"—Daily News, April 2Ist. 


“ This is a new number of the most remarkable periodical publication which our 
time has produced. ‘The National Review’ has, we believe, already attracted no 
considerable amount of the notice of our most thoughtful and observant scholars, by 
the depth, the impartiality, and the vigour which distinguish its disquisitions on the 
various literary and social topics that naturally engage the consideration of a great 
quarterly journal. It is very possible, however, at the same time, that in the 
midst of the ceaseless clamour of the endless multiplicity of our modern publications 
for popular favour and support, it may not have emerged into that special notoriety 
which its admirable ability ought, in our opinion, to command. We have heard it 
stated, too, that its writers profess, on the great question of religious belief, views 
from which the vast majority ofgheir countrymen most certainly dissent ; but upon 
this point we have no opportunity of forming any decided judgment. We can only 
state that in these pages we have invariably found all allusions to the solemn 
mysteries of faith put forward in an earnest and a reverential spirit to which we can 
hardly conceive that Christians of any denomination would feel that they had a right 
to take any exception. It is, however, essentially as a literary production that we 
commend this review to the attention of our readers. We have sometimes been led 
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to think that its writers, in their manifest desire to sacrifice every other consideration 
to the attainment of an unforced, unadorned perspicuity, too much undervalue and 
neglect largeness, and warmth, and richness of intellectual colouring—that it is 
further, as it were, over-edited, and too much reflects the working of one mind, or of 
a series of minds, rigorously trained to one habitual mode: of thought and form of 
expression; and that it would become more readable if it now and then contained 
papers easier and freer in their language, and of a less serious or a more discursive 
character. But the deficiencies we have here indicated, even if they should exist, 
are by no means of any formidable magnitude, and are even nearly allied to very 
considerable advantages; while, on the other hand, they are largely counterbalanced 
by the great qualities of ample learning, thoughtful earnestness, and keen and com- 
prehensive discrimination. We know of no finer, truer, more searching criticism in 
any language than we have met throughout the various numbers of this publication 
in such articles as those on Wordsworth, Shelley, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Macaulay, the 
first Edinburgh reviewers, and Mrs. Barrett Browning. The real scholars of our time 
ought to hail with pleasure the appearance of so valuable an addition to our periodi- 
cal literature, and ought to the best of their power to aid in bringing into general 
notice its very uncommon merits.”—Morning Herald, April 15th. 


“¢The National Review’ contains an able critique on ‘Aurora Leigh.’ It is 
quite free from that tone of extravagant adulation which has characterised some of 
Mrs. Browning’s reviewers ; but it does full justice to her true poetical ‘genius and 
high and pure feeling. ... ... . The most popular article in the present number 
will undoubtedly be that upon ‘ London Clubs.’ ....... The other articles are 
all of serious and solid merit, and well calculated to preserve the high character 
which the review at once established for itself—Press, April 11th. 


“*The National Review’ continues to sustain its high character, and to fill that 
conspicuous place in periodical literature which it won at a leap. Its pages are filled 
with powerful papers on a variety of interesting topics. But we shall refrain from 
any comment whatever on the bulk of them to transfer to our columns some passages 
from an able and thoroughly independent defence of Lord Palmerston’s policy from 
the attacks of the parties represented in the late division; all the more valuable 
because it comes from a quarter avowedly neither animated by a partizan spirit for 
or against the government.’”’—Glode, April 8th. 


“The April number of this publication opens with a thoughtful and elaborate 
criticism upon Mrs. Barrett Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh’ and other poems..... +. 
This is followed by a well-reasoned and suggestive article on ‘Secondary Punish- 
ments.’ ...... . One of the most valuable, as well as entertaining contributions, 
is ‘ A brief Review of the Memoirs of the Duc de Saint Simon,’ now in the course 
of publication in Paris in a complete and corrected form. ....... The number, 
which fully sustains the character of this new serial, winds up with a review of ‘ The 
Foreign Policy of the English Ministry.””—Morning Post, April 10th. 


“Those who, like ourselves, have watched with interest the rise of a Review 
representing, as the ‘ National’ unequivocally and satisfactorily does, the matured 
convictions of the more cultivated minds of our country, will not be disappointed in 
their expectations by the contents of the present number. They will find facts, 
figures, and physiology well worthy the attention of the economico-philanthropist and 
the man of science. The scholar may rejoice to meet with one to whom the lan- 
guages of Ancient and Modern India are evidently little less familiar than his 
mother-tongue;—thosé who are alive to the interest of an investigation into the 
highest and most momentous questions, conducted in a spirit alike removed from the 
bigotry of dogmatism and the self-sufticiency of scepticism, will hardly regret that 
the treatment of the ‘ Mutual Relation of History and Religion’ should have been 
committed to the writer of the article which bears that title in the number before 
us;—the more purely literary character of the Review is well supported in two 
articles of remarkable power and felicitous expression; while a new element of 
interest is introduced by a curious and lively exposition of the origin and history of 
one of the most curious phases of modern English society.”"—Zconomist, April 4th. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 


Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 





Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery W. Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
John Humphrey, Esq., Ald. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Physician—Dr. JEAFFRESON, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coutson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—GEorRGE CxLark, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING IN THIS COMPANY. 
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Arr. I—MR. LEVER’S NOVELS. 


The Works of Charles Lever. Cheap Edition. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1857. 


The Fortunes of Glenccre. By Charles Lever. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1857. 


THE issue of a cheap edition of those old favourites, Harry 
Lorrequer and his successors, tempts us to say a few words on 
the style and subjects of Mr. Lever’s novels. It is not only 
the young ensign or the schoolboy that has taken delight in 
these exciting and graphic tales. Such a profusion of fun, ad- 
venture, and rollicking hearty enjoyment wins its way to the 
taste of the most various readers. These stories are the true 
type, in the present day, of the novel which seeks only to fulfil 
the primary aim of all novels, that of amusing. To read them 
is pure relaxation. As it is said of good claret, that there is not 
a headache in a hogshead of it, so it may be said of romances 
like Mr. Lever’s earlier stories, that there is not a moral lesson 
in a dozen of them. There are no concealed sermons, there is 
no sentimentalism, no philosophy, no politics, in the biographies 
of those dashing lieutenants whom he has made the subjects of 
his fictions. All is simple unadulterated comedy. We are trans- 
ported into the gayest and most charming world, where every one 
eats, and drinks, and is merry; and we are never suffered to 
leave it until the last page has been read. If, therefore, it may 
be considered one chief purpose of works of fiction to relieve 
men from the burden of ordinary life by offering the contrast of 
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imaginary pleasures, every one must acknowledge that this pur- 
pose has been most successfully achieved by Mr. Lever. 

In a paper in the Tatler, Addison and Steele dwell on the 
pleasure with which they read the books of the old, unveracious, 
marvel-loving kind of traveller. “There are no books,” says 
the Tatler, “which I more delight in than travels, especially 
those that describe remote countries, and give the writer an op- 
portunity of showing his parts, without incurring any danger of 
being examined and contradicted. Among all authors of this 
kind, our renowned countryman, Sir John Mandeville, has dis- 
tinguished himself by the copiousness of his invention and the 
greatness of his genius. The second to Sir John, I take to have 
been Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a person of infinite adventure 
and unbounded imagination.” What the Tatler says of Mande- 
ville and Pinto, we may say of Mr. Lever. He supplies us with 
the excitement which professed books of travel used to afford, 
while the reader was still at the mercy of the writer, and humbly 
believed whatever he found written. We now keep the most se- 
vere check on writers of travel, and a man can no more romance 
about Lake Tchad or Lake Ngami than he can about the Ser- 
pentine. But we must allow a novelist to have free play; and if 
he can but make us believe in.a ¢erra incognita, we like him to 
fill it with wonders. Mr. Lever takes us to the unknown regions 
of Galway, and finds in that remote country “an opportunity of 
showing his parts, without incurring any danger of being exa- 
mined and contradicted.” He is master of the situation; he can 
work his will with us, and we submit with a pleased patience to 
hear what he is kind enough to narrate. His art teaches him to 
give a coherence and unity to the whole series of wonders, and 
we get quite used to, and at home in, the land of romance which 
he describes. His heroes may do any thing, bear any thing, say 
any thing, and it all seems quite natural and indisputable. He 
charms us by the harmony of his fiction. We do not wish to 
ask, whether his scenes are true, or probable, or possible, and 
we sit at his feet, as the wondering Englishmen of his day must 
have sat at the feet of Sir John Mandeville. This is the secret 
of Mr. Lever’s success, the great merit of his works. He takes 
us away to his own enchanted ground of marvels, and there 
shows “the copiousness of his invention and the greatness of his 
genius.” 

Harry Lorrequer was the first, and is in many respects the 
best, of Mr. Lever’s stories. It displays all his excellencies in 
the highest perfection; it takes us completely into the marvel- 
lous land which he has made his own, and through which he 
travels with so much ease and satisfaction. All the pleasures of 
life are spread before us; wit, wine, and women, fighting and 
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loving, daring leaps, absurd hoaxes, mad Irishmen. We are led 
from story to story, and have good things thrown before us in 
profusion; and it is all done so pleasantly. The monkeys who 
stay at home cannot help liking to hear the travelled monkey 
talk ; and we are obliged to a writer who can almost persuade 
us, that the life painted in Harry Lorrequer is a real or a pos- 
sible life. What a passage through the vale of tears we should 
make of it, if we could but come upon the land of this Mande- 
ville of fiction, where every day we could get into a scrape and 
peril our life, only to emerge with greater glory and the securest 
safety; where men with the gayest Irish songs and the best Irish 
jokes were always gathered round the most sparkling bowls, and 
no one had ever any thing to do, or suffer, or repent of ! 
Supposing we could have got Mandeville or Da Pinto into a 
corner, and cross-examined them strictly as to the foundation of 
their narratives, we should probably have found that there was 
always some basis for their stories; and that the marvellous 
character of the whole was chiefly owing to slight exaggerations 
of particular facts, and to the omission of all the ordinary inci- 
dents of travel. Modern travellers relate every thing that hap- 
pens to them, and their books accordingly want some of the 
piquancy of their predecessors. Dr. Barth, for instance, who 
has recently published three very thick volumes on the interior 
of Africa, thinks it worth his while to chronicle several thousand 
times that he crossed a wady, and saw a group of tala-trees in 
the distance. Mr. Lever feels, as perhaps others feel, that this 
sort of narrative is not lively; and he pursues, in preference, the 
method of the older tourists. He strings together a number of 
stories, each of which has probably some foundation in fact ; and 
- he arranges these as if the occurrences forming their subject- 
matter had happened consecutively, within a very short space of 
time, to the same person. ‘The stories are so well told, and told 
at so great a length, that one by one. they absorb our attention, 
and it hardly enters our head to remember how very odd it is 
that so many curious things should turn up so quickly. But if 
we omit all but the gist of the story, and condense the narrative 
into the limits of a short plain statement, we perceive the marvel 
of the romance. Let us take, for example, the adventures of 
Harry Lorrequer, on his way from Dublin to Munich. He is 
detained a few days at Paris, and we may therefore suppose that 
his journey took him from a fortnight to three weeks. During 
that period, his history is as follows:—On board the Dublin 
packet he has two ladies given into his charge, whom he has 
never seen before, and with whom he posts up to London; land- 
ing with them at Calais, he recognises a young nobleman, whose 
carriage he bribes a blacksmith to break, lest the young noble- 
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man should insist on travelling with him. At Abbeville the car- 
riage conveying him and his fair friends breaks down, so he and 
the younger lady walk on and take the wrong road. Being 
asked for their passports by a gendarme, and not having them, 
they are sent back a stage on the road to Calais. In the night 
Harry feels cold, goes on a marauding expedition into the ad- 
joining bedrooms, and seizes on the covering of an Irishman, 
who pursues him, and makes him hide himself in the apartment 
of an absent postilion. Next morning, wishing to leave this re- 
treat, and having no other garments with him, Harry is obliged 
to dress in the livery of the postilion, and passes through a crowd 
of deriding Frenchmen. He arrives in Paris, and the first night 
he gets into a fracas at a gambling saloon, and is hunted by the 
police. He would have fled the city at once, but is obliged to 
stay for a duel, arising from the same gambling quarrel ; this he 
goes through like a man; but his arm being hit by his opponent, 
his own aim is diverted, and he brings down a fat friend who had 
been hiding in some neighbouring bushes to see the fun. He 
then makes for the frontier, and manages on his way to change 
passports with a musical composer. He thus escapes the pursuit 
of the police, and, being mistaken for the composer, is received 
at Strasburg with rapturous welcome, and is crowned by the 
premiere danseuse at the Opera, in honour of his musical fame. 
Leaving Strasburg, he goes southward, and his carriage again 
breaks down at the gate of a deserted villa; he enters the house, 
and finds it tenanted by an intimate friend, whom he had shortly 
before assisted to elope. Arriving at Munich, he has sent him 
by mistake a uniform intended for a new chargé-d’ affaires ; and 
putting this on, he goes to a court-ball, and is there received with 
the greatest distinction by the king, who calls him “ Your Ex- 
cellency,” plays a rubber with him, and talks to him about the 
Greek loan. A day or two afterwards, he meets an old uncle in 
a picture-gallery, who gives him on the spot seven thousand a 
year and a mansion. ‘This inspirits him to propose to his lady- 
love: he goes to her drawing-room, and finding her out, jumps 
down twenty feet into the garden, and straightway secures her 
hand. The next week he is married, and so ends his story. 

But the thread of the narrative has very little to do with the 
real substance of the book. It is literally a thread, and nothing 
more, and only serves to support a surprising burden of anecdote. 
Each incident of Harry Lorrequer’s short career is made the 
subject of a separate history ; and is so expanded, and polished, 
and garnished, that it is made most skilfully to have an inde- 
pendent interest, and to last page after page, to the great amuse- 
ment of the reader, and the great credit of the writer. There 
are also a great number of subsidiary or digressive stories, and it 
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taxes the art of Mr. Lever to introduce them neatly and plau- 
sibly. Sometimes, we must own, the mode of introduction is 
rather bold. In journeying from Paris to Strasburg, for in- 
stance, Lorrequer falls in with an Irishman whom he uninten- 
tionally offends; and, having slightly mentioned the circumstance, 
he continues: “ Delighted to have thus fallen upon a character, 
as the Irishman evidently appeared, I moved my chair towards 
him; and finding he was not half-pleased at the manner in which 
my acquaintance had been made with him, and knowing his 
country’s susceptibility of bemg taken by a story, I resolved to 
make my advances by narrating a circumstance,” &c. &c. Cer- 
tainly, if a man’s not liking you is a reason for telling him a 
story, there can never be much difficulty in a story-teller fulfilling 
his vocation. It is curious to see what is the story with which 
Lorrequer propitiates the wrath of an entire stranger. It turns 
upon an adventure of some English officers, who go an excursion 
to Pera. There they occupy a kiosk that appears to be deserted, 
and begin luncheon. The owner of the kiosk sends to say that he 
and his suite would like to witness the repast. The Turks come, 
and the officers present each of them with a glass of champagne. 
All decline in silence except one very ferocious Turk, who curses 
the abomination. Shortly after the procession has left the visi- 
tors to themselves, the ferocious Turk comes back, and, seeing 
all safe, exclaims: “T’ll taste your wine, gentlemen, an’ it be 
pleasing to you.” ‘The story is so well told in the book, that we 
scarcely think of any thing but the manner of telling it ; but if 
we go back, and look only at the manner in which it is intro- 
duced, we have to suppose Lorrequer saying to himself: “That 
man, whom I never saw before, does not seem to wish to know 
me; I will tell him a story of a drunken Irishman pretending to 
be a Turk, and then we shall be good friends.” 

No one can make more of a story than Mr. Lever can. He 
knows the secret of dwelling on each minute part, amplifying 
and spicing it so as to delay, and enhance the value of, the final 
wind-up of the anecdote. The story which we have just abridged 
lasts in the book through two closely printed pages. The view 
is described, and the kiosk, and we are told what an excellent 
meal the officers had, and what the Turks looked like, and how 
they behaved ; and lastly, the account of the change of appearance 
in the Turk, who returns back as an Irishman, makes almost 
half-a-page in itself. ‘The dark complexion,” we read, “ the 
long and bushy beard, were there ; but instead of the sleepy and 
solemn character of the Oriental, with heavy eye and closed lip, 
there was a droll half-devilry in the look,” and so on, by all 
which our expectation is wound up to the highest pitch; and the 
concluding exclamation of the Irishman, which is not very amus- 
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ing in itself, is made the most of. Mr. Lever also knows one 
or two other secrets of his art, and he uses his knowledge freely. 
For instance, he is well aware that the probability of a story de- 
pends very much more on the writer than on the matter of the 
story itself. If an almost impossible incident is treated as of 
an easy and ordinary occurrence, it makes its own way with the 
reader, and commends itself to him in the very teeth of his com- 
mon sense. There is a long story in Harry Lorrequer of a 
counsel who wished to get rid of a jury, that he thought unequal 
to try an important case. He accordingly quoted the beautiful 
line of the Greek poet, “ Vacuus viator cantabit ante latronem.” 
The judge said that it was Juvenal’s Latin; the counsel insisted 
it was the Greek of Hergesius, and at last said, that if the judge 
were to submit this question to the jury, “it would be Greek to 
every man of them.” Common sense tells us that the judge 
would have told the counsel to proceed with his case, and not 
waste the time of the court; but the story-teller takes care that 
his story shall not end in this way, and goes on as if it were the 
simplest matter in the world to say, “ The look, the voice, and 
the peculiar emphasis with which Peter gave these words were 
perfectly successful. The acute judge anticipated the wish of the 
counsel, and the jury were dismissed.” 

Story-tellers have always this advantage, that they can stop 
when they like, and dismiss all their fictitious personages when 
their purpose has been served. In real life there is never any 
stopping, and many of the most funny anecdotes would have an 
unpleasant ending if the whole of the circumstances were related. 
But an adept takes care that actions shall seem to have no 
consequences which he does not wish us to dwell on, and 
would have us believe that all ends when he ceases to relate. In 
Harry Lorrequer, for instance, we have a story of an Irish gen- 
tleman, who went to a Dublin theatre when some Red Indians 
were exhibited. The friend who accompanied him, on leaving 
the theatre shortly after this gentleman had quitted his place, 
found him beating the box-keeper. It appeared that the cause 
of his anger was that the box-keeper, thinking it a compliment 
to reveal the mysteries of the establishment, had informed him 
that the Red Indians really came from Galway. “The words 
were no sooner out of his lips,” says the narrator, “than Burke, 
who immediately took them as a piece of direct insolence to 
himself and his country, felled him to the earth, and was in the 
act of continuing the discipline when I arrived on the field of 
battle.” Here the story ends, and very conveniently. Perhaps 
if the story-teller had gone further, the joke would have ceased 
to be a joke. It is very funny that the gentleman should have 
beaten the box-keeper; but it would not have been quite so 
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funny that the box-keeper should have called for assistance, and 
beaten the gentleman; that a row should have ensued, and then 
the police have interfered. 

Mr. Lever has recourse to one expedient to make his stories 
effective, the legitimacy of which is, perhaps, doubtful. He tells 
us when to laugh; and he does this by simply describing the vast 
mirth and overpowering fits of laughter which the incidents of 
the story produced on the actual spectators. Harry Lorrequer, 
we are told, was acting some private theatricals, and, the curtain 
drawing up too soon, was discovered by the audience in a state of 
deshabille. We cannot doubt that this is very funny, when we 
read in conclusion, “The shouts of laughter are yet in my ears, 
the loud roar of inextinguishable mirth, which, after the first 
brief pause of astonishment gave way, shook the entire building.” 
On another occasion, his love for theatricals induces him to act 
Othello; and the next morning he hurries on to parade without 
having had time to wash his face, and is received with the roar- 
ing laughter of the regiment. But the story does not stop there ; 
for Lorrequer is supposed to have forgotten his black face, and 
not to understand why every one is amused. He has to learn 
the truth by looking at himself in a glass ; and when he has done 
so, the ludicrous nature of the scene is brought home to the 
reader by the description of some more laughter. ‘“ My first 
impulse,” we read, “ was to laugh immoderately; in this I was 
joined by Stubbes, who, feeling that his mirth was participated 
in, gave full vent to his risibility. I threw myself upon a sofa, 
and absolutely laughed till my sides ached.” Who that reads 
this, can doubt that to see you have not washed your face is an 
incident of the most comic and piquant character ? 

The occasions for all this laughter, so carefully chronicled, 
are very frequent, and Harry and his friends lead the gayest of 
lives. No wonder that young gentlemen who learn that regi- 
mental life is one round of unceasing, merriment, should long 
ardently to select this life as their own. No wonder, also, that 
the parents of Harry Lorrequers should find the taste an expen- 
sive one. There is no pause in the merriment, devilry, fun and 
wit which officers are represented as enjoying. The hero has, 
of course, a serious love-affair, to which he devotes himself occa- 
sionally, and the uncertainties of which are supposed to cause 
him some uneasiness. Otherwise he is free from care, and never 
feels any surfeit, repentance, or responsibility. The only sorrow 
to which human flesh is represented as liable, is that of being 
sent in detachment to some stupid little country village. The 
feelings which such a change awaken are of course awful: “The 
surrender of your capital mess, with its well-appointed equipments, 
your jovial brother-officers, your West-India Madeira, your cool 
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Lafitte, your daily, hourly, and half-hourly flirtations with the 
whole female population, not to speak of your matches at trot- 
ting, coursing, and pigeon-shooting,—to surrender all these for a 
country inn, with bacon to eat, whisky to drink, and the priest 
or constabulary chief to get drunk with, and your only affair 
of the heart being the occasional ogling of the apothecary’s 
daughter opposite,”—this is indeed a dreadful change. We 
are aware, indeed, that in the story the detachment-duty is 
not really going to be dull, and that the removal to country 
quarters is only the prelude to some exciting adventure. But 
even to persons not so sure of adventures as Harry Lorrequer, 
detachment-duty is held out as almost the only evil they need 
seriously fear. 

It will be observed, that Harry, in the passage we have just 
quoted, treats getting drunk as a matter of course, and that the 
alternative is only between getting drunk on good liquor in good 
company, and getting drunk on bad liquor in bad company. 
There never was an author more fond of giving his characters 
something to drink than Mr. Lever. The whole set of people, 
men and women, are as thirsty as fish, and are always after the 
foaming champagne or the real poteen. It is said that more 
champagne is drunk on the Derby day than is grown in France, 
and Mr. Lever’s military heroes and heroines live in a world 
where every body goes to the Derby every day. The young sol- 
diers may, indeed, be said to divide their time between two kinds 
of entertainment. The first is graced by the presence of ladies. 
The serious love of the story does not appear, for she is above it, 
and remains mostly in the background, contributing little more 
to the progress of the story than the occasional appearance of her 
lovely face and genteel manners, and the ground she furnishes 
the hero for romantic outbursts in his maudlin moments. But 
all the minor beauties are there; the young ladies whom the hero 
takes up for the moment, with their mammas, and one or two 
oddities to furnish amusement to the party. At the entertain- 
ments of this first kind the gentlemen remain more or less sober, 
and champagne, with appropriate conversation, forms the main 
feature of the occasion. “ Migurez-vous, my dear reader,” says 
Harry Lorrequer, while presiding at one of these entertainments, 
“ whether or not I felt happy as I found myself seated between my 
two fair friends doing the honours of a little supper, and assist- 
ing the exhilaration of our champagne by such efforts of wit as, 
under favourable circumstances like these, are ever successful, 
and which being, like the foaming liquid which washes them 
down, to be swallowed without waiting, are ever esteemed good 
from the excitement that results.” At the other kind of feasts 
the ladies are absent, and then the gentlemen become openly and 
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avowedly intoxicated. Harry Lorrequer begins with a banquet 
of this description ; and there is no reserve or disguise about the 
effects. ‘When I first returned to consciousness,” says Harry, 
“I found myself lying exactly where I had fallen. Around me 
lay heaps of slain.” He then describes how he dreaded going 
down a flight of stairs, and how his fears were ended by his 
falling, and coming upon an alderman who lay drunk at the 
bottom. It is all told with the most perfect ease and confidence ; 
and the young gentleman never feels a moment’s shame, or re- 
flects that he has been making himself a beast. 

There is, however, a delusively tragic side to all this comedy. 
Harry Lorrequer and his friends indulge in one pastime more 
serious than popping champagne corks. On the slightest provo- 
cation a duel is got up; and Lorrequer fights two without having 
in either case the slightest notion why he is fighting, or any 
cause whatever for quarrelling with his opponent. We have an 
anticipatory conviction that it will never suit so merry a book 
that these encounters should end fatally, and they are touched 
in with as light and sportive a hand as possible. In the first, 
Lorrequer, when drunk, without having any foundation for the 
statement, informs a Mr. Beamish that a person after whom 
Mr. Beamish inquires has distinguished himself in the army. 
Finding he has been deceived, Mr. Beamish demands satisfaction 
of his informant, who has no recollection of having ever spoken 
to him. However,’they go on to the ground; and one of the 
seconds having “ picked out a sweet spot,”’ they fire, and Beamish 
is struck in the hip, and falls lamenting that he has had a wrong 
pistol given him, “instead of the saw-handled one that I am used 
to.” The second duel is a much more magnificent affair. The 
‘adversary is a Frenchman; and we have the regulation French 
officer introduced, with the handsomest oaths, and miracles of 
cold haughty politeness. Harry is well supported; for his second 
is a man who once hearing the English army insulted in a French 
café, without saying a word, stepped up to the calumniator, and 
breaking his jaw with a gripe of his fingers, spat in derision down 
his throat. Lorrequer again escapes with the exception of a 
slight wound in his arm, and then the French suddenly change 
and become the politest and most sociable of human beings: no 
ending can be better, and we are almost persuaded that duels 
may form a tolerably pleasant interlude in a gay life. 

Charles O’ Malley was the successor of Harry Lorrequer. In 
this work, which may be taken as the standard type of all the 
best of Mr. Lever’s productions, an attempt was made to substi- 
tute adventure and connected thread of incident for the detached 
anecdotes of which Harry Lorrequer had mainly consisted. The 
hero figures in the two great theatres of action which Mr. Lever 
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delights to depict—the wild country of the west of Ireland, and 
the Peninsular war. He is here in his glory. Mandeville has 
got into the region of blue boars and red lions. He can tell us 
what he pleases, and he revels in his license of romance. If he 
chooses to describe men with their heads under their shoulders, 
we have but to sit and listen. It is true that we soon become 
used to it all, and the sense of the marvellous wears off. We 
know that Mandeville must come back to England; and that 
Charles O'Malley, as he is his own biographer, may go with im- 
punity into a hundred duels. But still the general impression 
certainly remains, that any one who lived like Charles O’ Malley 
would lead a most wonderful life. 

We are introduced to this young gentleman at the early age 
of seventeen. Speaking of himself at this period of his career, 
he modestly says: “I rode boldly with fox-hounds ; I was about 
the best shot within twenty miles of us. I could swim the 
Shannon at Holy Island; I drove four-in-hand better than the 
coachman himself.” This precocious stripling is sent to a neigh- 
bouring house to canvass for the county on behalf of his uncle ; 
an employment admirably adapted to his mature years and expe- 
rience. He there mects with the serious love of the story (with 
the sweetest blue eyes that ever beamed beneath a forehead of 
snowy whiteness, &c. &c.), and immediately resents the attentions 
paid to her by “a soldierly man of five-and-thirty.” The elder 
gentleman had never seen, and of course did not know or care 
any thing about the younger; but Charles “eagerly sought his 
eye, to return him a look of defiance and disdain, proud and con- 
temptuous as his own.” He soon resorts to more serious mea- 
sures; for the sight of Captain Hammersley’s English hunter 
suggests to him that in all probability both horse and rider are 
unaccustomed to Irish bogs and walls, and may be got into 
trouble if they are taken over a difficult country. Accordingly 
he bribes the huntsman to go over the most breakneck line pos- 
sible, and ‘then ensues the following dialogue : 

“<«But, Brackley,’ said I, calling out after him, ‘if he rides at all 
fair, what’s to be done ?” 

‘Faith, then, myself doesn’t know: there is nothing so bad west 
of Athlone ; have yer a great spite again him ?” 

‘T have,’ said I, fiercely. 

‘Could you coax a fight out of him ?’ 

‘That's true, said I; ‘and now ride on as fast as you can.’ 
Brackley’s last words imparted a lightness to my heart and my step, 
and I strode along a very different man from what I had left the house 
half an hour previously.” 

It is worth observing, that neither Captain Hammersley 
nor Miss Dashwood had ever spoken a single word to O’Malley, 
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nor he to them; and all that Captain Hammersley had done to 
awaken this divine wrath was, that he had made himself agree- 
able to a young lady with whom he was well acquainted, and had 
rot bestowed any notice upon a lad, exactly half his own age, 
whom he had never seen before. 

The machinations, however, of O’Malley and the huntsman 
are carried out; and we have a description of one of those won- 
derful hunts, which it is really a treat to read. First of all, the 
young plotter contrives that they shall come down upon the river 
where its breadth is greatest, and thus “at one coup try his 
friend’s mettle.” As we might expect, the river is not too broad 
for Charles: “I saw the water dashing among the large stones, 
I heard its splash, I felt a bound like the ricochet of a shot, and 
we were over; but so narrowly, that the bank had yielded be- 
neath her hind-legs, and it needed a bold effort of the noble 
animal to regain her footing.” It is too early for Hammersley 
to fail, so he is allowed to get over even more easily. Charles 
thinks that he has fixed the English captain at an awful stone- 
wall; but, on the contrary, “ throwing a look back, I saw Ham- 
mersley clearing the wall in a most splendid manner, and taking 
a stretch of at least thirteen feet beyond it.” They then go up a 
hill like a side of a house, and over a wall at the top. Here, to 
make it more interesting, Charles is thrown; and “ the last object 
that crossed my sight, as I lay bruised and motionless, was the 
captain as he took the wall in a flying leap.” However, we might 
be sure that his triumph was coming. As “I saw one fence was 
still to be cleared, twenty feet with a face of brickwork, I 
turned in my saddle,” says the gallant Charles, “looked him full 
in the face, and, as I pointed with my whip to the leap, called 
out in a voice hoarse with passion, ‘Come on!’””? He does come 
on; and the consequence is, that he is laid up for weeks, and his 
horse, having broken its collar-bone, has to be*killed on the spot. 

Charles himself is able in four days to return to society, and 
he loses no time in getting himself into.a fresh scrape. The gen- 
tleman with whom he is staying, and whom he is visiting for the 
purpose of an election-canvass, has been already secured by a 
rival candidate. A grand dinner is given, when the health of the 
future member is proposed; and Charles, thinking his uncle is 
meant, rises to return thanks. This naturally exposes him to 
some ridicule, and more especially from a Mr. Bodkin, who 
assures him that “by the rock of Cashel, we will carry our man 
against all the O’Malleys that ever cheated the sheriff.” This 
was quite enough for the furious Charles. “ Scarcely were the 
words uttered, when I seized my wine-glass, and hurled it with all 
my force at his head; so sudden was the act, and so true the 
aim, that Mr. Bodkin measured his length upon the floor.’ We 
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may venture to observe, that nothing could have been more cre- 
ditable to Charles’s strength, and that bringing down a giant 
with a smooth stone from a brook was nothing to finishing off an 
enemy with a wine-glass. A duel of course follows; and terrible 
as are the ducls in Harry Lorrequer, they are nothing to the 
duels in Charles O’Malley. But, as we might expect, the hero 
escapes. “ My eye glanced towards my opponent, I raised my 
pistol and fired. My hat turned half round upon my head, and 
Bodkin fell motionless to the earth.” The perils of O’Malley 
are not, however, over. His second hurries him to the Shannon, 
where a boat is lying in readiness. They embark, and are pur- 
sued by a party of infuriated supporters of Mr. Bodkin. A thun- 
derstorm adds a little additional interest to the scene; and yet so 
great is their skill, that amidst the wildest fury of the elements 
they steer their boat through an imperceptible aperture between 
sunken rocks, and thus escape, their pursuers being unable to 
catch persons so securely protected by the exigencies of the story. 

Hardly is this excitement well over, when one even stranger 
begins. The election-day arrives, when his uncle and the father 
of Miss Dashwood, the young lady on whom he has set his heart, 
are to contest the county. The fortunes of the fight enable him 
to render the most signal service to the fair Lucy, and thus to 
create an interest in his favour, which might have sooner re- 
warded his ardour with the possession of her charms had he been 
of a marriageable age. Some of his uncle’s followers thought it 
a fair stroke of election warfare to seize on the carriage in which 
Miss Dashwood was seated, and to drive it in the direction of a 
most dangerous bridge. It does not appear what bearing on the 
contest the feat could have had, even if perfectly successful. But 
it gave Charles an opportunity of distinguishing himself. He gal- 
loped wildly in pursuit, and arrived at the bridge just in time 
to see the carriage arrested half-way across, and a ruffian poised 
on the box-seat, prepared to throw Miss Dashwood into the 
Lurra-garh, “a torrent that ran deep and boisterously beneath.” 
A more reckless act could scarcely be conceived, as the death of 
a young lady must have had an almost inappreciable influence 
upon a county election. But, at any rate, it was Charles that 
prevented its accomplishment. ‘ By this time I was beside the 
carriage ; and, twinging the lash around my wrist, I levelled my 
heavy and loaded hunting-whip at his head, and the weighted 
ball of lead struck him exactly beneath his hat.” Our readers 
are aware that the works of Mr. Lever had, on their first appear- 
ance, the advantage of profuse illustrations. The drawing that 
commemorates the rescue of Miss Dashwood is eminently cha- 
racteristic of the class of romances to which Charles O’ Malley 
belongs; and if any one unacquainted with Mr. Lever’s writings 
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wished to know the sort of matter he was to expect if he studied 
them, he could not have a better way. of estimating their adven- 
turous side at a glance than by bestowing a moment’s attention on 
this striking design. A low bridge crosses a frightful gulf, over 
which a man is hanging, attached apparently by no better sup- 
port than a handkerchief, which has happened to catch at the top 
of the wall, and in some marvellous way is sufficiently strong to 
keep him suspended over the abyss. Two horses are twisted into 
the most frantic contortions over the parapet of the bridge, and 
in the exact centre of the picture is the box-seat of a carriage 
otherwise unseen. Raised with one foot on the seat and the other 
on the splash-board, a gigantic prize-fighter holds high above his 
head a female form, while Charles is seen on the point of dealing 
destruction with his formidable whip. We shudder ; and so awful 
is the confusion, and so fierce the struggle indicated, that we are 
not surprised, on turning the page, to find the next chapter be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Nearly three weeks followed the event I have just nar- 
rated, ere I again was restored to consciousness.” What became 
of the ruffian, how the man holding on by the handkerchief ever 
got up again, and how Miss Dashwood or any of the party ever 
got home, we are not told. A veil is drawn over these immate- 
rial trifles, and fancy may revel in the void. 

The west of Ireland is not, however, the only scene of O’Mal- 
ley’s exploits. He hears Miss Dashwood intimate that she could 
never love any one but a dragoon, and so a dragoon he deter- 
mines to become. He goes with his regiment to the Peninsula, 
and is there from the first coming of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. He passes through unnumbered 
perils, and is present at battle after battle. Mr. Lever shows 
great skill in the manner in which he mixes up the narrative of a 
particular officer with the record of the leading events of the war. 
We have at once a military history, as intelligible and impressive 
as most military histories, and interspersed is a series of the es- 
capes, combats, carouses and flirtations of Charles O’ Malley. 
He is accompanied by an Irish servant, who contributes very con- 
siderably to the amusement ; and the Peninsula portion of the 
work is at once entertaining and tolerably quiet and unpretend- 
ing. The known current of the history of the war keeps the 
imagination of the novelist within bounds. Certainly Charles is 
a great fire-eater; but then, that is his profession. He manages 
to take the place of a wounded officer at the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and there performs feats of the highest gallantry. But 
we learn more, probably, of his martial ardour from casual ex- 
pressions than from the chronicle of particular actions. “I have 
often,” he says, in speaking of an evening party which he appre- 
hended would be disagreeable, —“TI have often dressed for a storm- 
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ing-party with less emotion than I felt that evening.” A soldier 
must be something like a soldier who has often “dressed for a 
storming-party,” and who thinks less of leading a forlorn hope 
than of meeting a few young ladies. 

It would be only natural to suppose that O’Malley would 
come across the Duke of Wellington; the possibility of that 
great man being brought into some thrilling and unexpected 
connection with the hero of the story being too good a feature in 
a Peninsular campaign to be overlooked. Mr. Lever is, however, 
too well acquainted with the customs of the army to represent 
a lieutenant of dragoons as habitually associating with the com- 
mander-in-chief. He accordingly devises a very ingenious way 
of linking the two together. O’Malley is made to commit some 
slight mistakes, and by a strange coincidence Wellington is made 
to see them. The opportunity is thus given of showing the 
sternness and awfulness of that famous general, and our sympathy 
for O’Malley is heightened by the severity displayed towards 
him. On the first occasion of their meeting, O’Malley is taking 
a solitary tour some miles from the camp. He is overtaken in a 
desolate mountain-tract by a horseman, who calls out, “ Hallo, 
sir, what regiment do you belong to?” O’Malley, to show his 
scorn of an idle questioner, preserves a dead silence. “ Did you 
hear, sir ?”’ cried the same voice in a still louder key; “ What’s 
your regiment?” Charles turned round; and then “ the horse- 
man had lowered the collar of his cloak, and I saw the features of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley.” This is frightful enough ; but the scene 
that follows—the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo—is far worse. 
Charles had introduced himself among the stormers by assuming 
the place of a dead man, and had thrown a forage coat over his 
own uniform to conceal the fact that he had no business to be 
there. After all was over, he is returning: when a voice which 
“he thinks he ‘has heard before” stops him, and asks, “ Who are 
you, sir?” He gives his name and regiment; and then Picton 
recognises his forage coat, calls out from behind that he is the 
fellow that led the stormers through a broken embrasure. “TI 
saw him, my lord, spring down from the parapet on a French 
gunner, and break’ his sword as he cleft his helmet in two.” 
Lord Wellington’s stern features, however, never changed their 
expression ; he merely asked whether O’Malley had obtained 
leave for a particular service, and, being answered in the nega- 
tive, continued, “Then report yourself at your quarters as under 
arrest.” IZfthis does not make us feel the sublimity of Welling- 
ton, what is there that could do so? 

Charles is not, however, destined to be always repulsed and 
slighted by men of eminence and authority. He is selected to 
carry home the despatches announcing the capture of Ciudad 
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Rodrigo. Immediately on arriving in London, he presents him- 
self at Carlton House, and while he is waiting patiently in an 
ante-room, a large and handsome man walks in: “There was an 
air of high birth and bearing about him, that left no doubt on 
my mind that he was of the blood royal.” And so he was, be- 
ing, in fact, the Duke of York ; and he presented O’ Malley to the 
Regent. Our hero has now reached the very pinnacle of society; 
and passing through magnificent rooms, where “a ruby glass 
threw a glow that resembled the most gorgeous sunset,” he was 
taken in immediately to dinner. And what a dinner that was! 
Every one has heard of the glories of Carlton House in its best 
days, but no casual assistant at the brilliant scene was ever sO 
fortunate as Charles O’Malley. Even poor Fox, who died seve- 
ral years before the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, re-appeared to 
do honour to the occasion: ‘The easy bonhomie and English 
heartiness of Fox contrasted with the cutting sarcasm and sharp 
raillery of Erskine.” No wonder that in such society the most 
doubtful subjects were handled in a most superior manner: 
“Women and the turf, together with other topics, were,” we 
learn, “discussed with a degree of information and knowledge 
that proved to me how much of real acquirements can be obtained. 
by those, whose exalted station surrounds them with the collective 
intellect of a nation.” It must have been extremely gratifying 
to hear the ghost of Fox and the Prince Regent (whose acquire- 
ments on the subject were undoubtedly real) talking about wo- 
men, in a way that bespoke the fruits of the collective intellect 
of England ; and it can surprise no one, that O’Malley ends his 
glowing paragraph by saying: ‘‘I treasure the memory of that 
night as by far the most delightful of my life.” 

At the end of the tale, the hero is rewarded not only with 
honour and fame, and access to this brilliant society, but also 
with the hand of the heroine. Mr. Lever does not show the fer- 
tility and ingenuity in his love-scenes which we might have 
expected. The love-passages of Harry Lorrequer and his suc- 
cessor are, indeed, almost exactly alike. The young ladies appear 
willing from the first, and there is no very good reason why they 
should not be wooed and won at any time; but the heroes pre- 
vent so abrupt and happy a termination of their courtship by 
their peculiar manner of making a declaration. They never give 
the lady time to speak her mind; like jesting Pilate, they will 
not wait for an answer. Charles O’Malley is always pledging 
himself to love for ever and ever; and then dashing his spurs 
into his horse, and galloping away frantic with the agony of 
thinking his love rejected. Now we know, as well as Miss Dash- 
wood did, that he need only have kept quiet a moment longer 
to have had all he wanted; and it is rather hard upon a willing 
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young lady and sympathising readers, that he will not take the 
goods which the gods give him. The two works conclude with a 
chapter of almost similar construction. The hero bids farewell, 
and then the heroine blushes and trembles in the most encour- 
aging manner; but it is of no use. The hero insists on an 
eternal farewell, which, as we can fecl that only four or five 
pages are left, we know to be nonsense. However away he goes, 
and then he comes back once or twice to have another last de- 
spairing farewell; until, at length, the lady catches his eye, and 
then a glance reveals the truth, and he is blest beyond belief. 
It argues a greater poverty of invention than we should have 
expected in Mr. Lever, that he should have made two warriors 
so equally timid, and two lovers so equally unable to see that 
they need only wait for a very ready answer. 

Charles O’ Malley was quickly followed by two other tales of 
a very similar character, Jack Hinton and Tom Burke. The first 
of the two exactly copies Charles O’ Malley, in having the scene 
first laid in the West of Ireland, and then in the Peninsular War. 
The usual lovely young lady is, as usual, prevented by circum- 
stances from following the dictates of her heart ; and she consoles 
herself, for being denied to a lover who is longing to have her, 
by admiring his feats in duelling and riding. It is all Charles 
O’Malley over again. The most exciting part is the description 
of a steeple-chase, followed of course by a little pistol-shooting 
between the hero and his competitor. The duels in Mr. Lever’s 
works are sufficiently numerous to give scope for a careful in- 
duction of particulars; and, by a studious comparison of the 
various encounters, we arrive at two great general facts: one, 
that the hero’s assailant is indisputably and grossly in the wrong 
and wears a malignant scowl, the symbol of a still more malig- 
nant heart; and the other, that he is invariably hit on the hip, 
while the hero escapes. Exceptions prove the rule; and the duel 
in Jack Hinton which apparently invades, really strengthens, the 
general principle. The hero does not escape; but then, how is 
this brought about? He does escape from his enemy’s fire, for 
the ball just grazes his cheek ; but his enemy (shot, en régle, 
through the hip) throws his discharged pistol in Jack Hinton’s 
face, stuns him, and lays him up for three weeks. Hinton is 
then carried, as an interesting invalid, into the neighbourhood 
of the serious love ; and the story is greatly benefited by the un- 
handsome conduct of his opponent. But the fundamental law 
that, being a hero, no amount of pistol-bullets can hurt him, re- 
mains unbroken. 

The steeple-chase which precedes the duel is a fine piece of 
adventurous romance; it is not a mere repetition of the hunt in 
Charles O’ Malley, but it is very like it, and is well worth notic- 
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ing as a favourable specimen of the kind of scene which gives 
their greatest charm to Mr. Lever’s tales. There is a gray horse 
which only one man in Ireland, Alick Burke, can ride ; and it is 
heavily backed by one of Hinton’s most intimate friends, Burke 
is bought over by a rival, and just at the last refuses to ride the 
gray. Hinton volunteers to try his luck, rather than see his 
friend disappointed and duped by Burke. Our expectations are 
wound up by every art.of a cunning novelist. The groom is in- 
troduced after dinner, and describes the sort of beast Hinton has 
to deal with: “ Maybe at last you'll get tired, and touch him 
with your spur. Hudroo! be gorra you'll get it then—Why 
what happens then ?—What happens is it? Maybe it’s your 
neck is broke, or your thigh, or your collar-bone at least; he’ll 
give you a straight plunge up in the air, about ten feet high, 
throw his head forward till he either pulls the reins out of your 
hands or lifts you out of your saddle.” If this is not the sort of 
beast to keep a reader awake, it is not in man to draw a horse 
that shall be effective. The interest is heightened by Hinton 
being taken over the course by moonlight, a friendly priest un- 
dertaking to show him the way, and to point out one or two 
little advantages which a knowledge of the ground may give 
him. The race begins, and Burke immediately tries different 
dodges to rouse the temper of the gray, who bears the name of 
Moderideroo (how Mandeville would have rejoiced in the name!). 
Burke stops short at the first fence, affecting to baulk. The 
manceuvre is successful, and the gray comes to a dead stop. Now, 
we know, the prophecies of the groom are to be fulfilled. Hinton 
tried the spur; “when, as if the very ground beneath had jerked 
us upwards, he sprang into the air.” Again driving in the spurs, 
his rider struck him with the whip between the ears ; and “ with 
something like a yell, the savage animal sprang into the air, 
writhing his body like a fish.” We may well look for some- 
thing terrible; and we are not disappointed. The gray dashed 
straight upwards, poised for a second or two, and then with a 
crash fell back on poor Hinton, rolling him to the ground, 
bruised, stunned, and senseless; however, our hero immediately 
got up, and he and his gray went away straight as an arrow. 
By the knowledge of the ground derived from his midnight can- 
ter, he managed to come up to Burke, and arrived at the last 
fence. The enormous powers of Moderideroo were, however, 
exhausied, and failing at the leap, he comes on his head in the 
field beyond. Clearly nothing but a deus ex machind can save 
the race now; but a deus ex machind appears. As Burke clears 
the fence, the bridle of his horse is seized by a man who had lain 
hid in the ditch, and is determined to do Burke an injury. This 
decides the contest, and Hinton “rode in the winner, amid the 
c 
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deafening cheers and cries of thousands.” We must say that we 
could have wished the triumph to have been achieved in a more 
honourable way; but still we cannot but acknowledge that the 
interest is very vividly sustained, and is proof against even this 
unlooked-for dénouement. 

We will only notice one character in Jack Hinton, and we 
do so because he is the best type of a class very prominent in 
these tales. This is Father Tom Loftus, a rollicking, loose, 
drunken, fine-hearted Irish priest. This sort of priest appears 
to be an indispensable appendage of a Galway tale, and goes a 
great way to justify the remark, so frequent in the mouths of the 
personages of these romances, that Galway is a very strange 
and exceptional region. We are first introduced to Father Tom 
on board the packet which conveys Hinton to Ireland, when 
we are told how a red-nosed, fat old gentleman, in rusty black 
and high boots, talked down the others by an eloquent ac- 
count of the mawling that he, Father Tom Loftus, had given 
the Reverend Paul Strong, at a late controversial meeting in the 
Rotunda. He next appears in a canal-boat in a remote part of 
Ireland, where he spends the night, to the great admiration of 
Hinton, and to the great edification of all readers, in playing 
whist, talking theology, drinking whisky, and flirting with a Mrs. 
Carney, in honour of whom he sings a song to the effect that on 
the morrow he would be threescore, and that he never wishes 
to have any worse fortune betide him, than to have a hot tum- 
bler before, and a beautiful crayture beside him. In the pro- 
gress of events, he does Hinton innumerable good turns; he 
shows him over the ground of the steeple-chase, he takes him 
out of the way after the duel, and he conveys him in his own 
particular gig. This gig is made much of, and there is a very 
comic description of the horse running away, and jolting the 
reverend father off his seat while he is in the act of drinking a 
deep draught from a jug of milk-punch. The better, or perhaps 
we ought only to say the more decorous side of the priest is then 
exhibited, and he takes Hinton to visit his cure, a lonely village 
on the coast of the Atlantic, where he is useful and beloved, and 
where, curiously enough, the lady of Hinton’s heart happens to 
reside. No one can dislike the good pastor, he is so kind, and 
entertaining, and sociable. It is also possible that he may be 
suited to his flock, and that the sight of their spiritual guide 
drinking milk-punch at the bottom of a gig may have a bene- 
ficial effect on the people of so wonderful a county as Galway. 

In Tom Burke the rich vein of Mr. Lever’s fancy is begin- 
ning to fail. There is a faint smack of the old Galway leaven 
about the book, but there is not much more. Still Tom Burke de- 
serves to be classed with the tales written in Mr. Lever’s genuine 
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‘style. The hero goes into Napoleon’s army instead of Wel- 
lington’s, and the scene during three-fourths of the story is laid 
in France. It is the old thing in a new dress; and an Irish 
chasseur is as good fun as an Irish ensign, so long as they do the 
same things. In the beginning of Zom Burke the old fami- 
liar faces and the old kind of Irish talk welcome us. We feel 
quite at home when we find Captain Bubbleton, one of Burke’s 
friends, remarking, “ Supper’s rather my forte, an odour of a 
broiled bone at three in the morning, a herring smeared with 
chetna and grilled with brandy, two hundred of small oysters, a 
few hot ones to close with, a glass of seltzer dashed with hollands 
for health, and then any number you like of glasses of hot brandy- 
and-water afterwards for pleasure.” .A man must have the true 
Galway stomach even to think of so many unwholesome things, 
and we feel as if we trod the enchanted ground again. But the 
purely Irish part is soon over ; and although the foreign life, and 
the career of a French officer, are made tolerably interesting, and 
the soldiering is like the soldiering of Harry Lorrequer, yet there 
is want of raciness and zest, and the spirit and fun are gone. 

After we have done with Tom Burke, we enter on a series of 
tales on which we do not care to touch in detail. Every now and 
then there is a gleam of the former merriment and wonder-work- 
ing power, but the whole is flat and dull. How is it possible 
that any one should have an exhaustless fund of good stories ? 

Let us suppose that a genial sociable man, with a good me- 
mory and a turn for exaggeration, picks up as many as two hun- 
dred new funny anecdotes, he is certainly endowed far above his 
neighbours; but if he once begins to print, he must come, sooner 
or later, to the end of his treasure. Then, again, the sphere of 
possible variety is necessarily limited when there is but one field 
for the author to display his powers in. Galway, as a remote 
country, is capitally suited for the localisation of all that is marvel- 
lous, but a certain sort of sameness must creep over even Galway 
fictions. If the hero is to fight a duel, and he is not to be killed 
or seriously wounded, there is no alternative ; he must escape. If 
he is to ride over rough country, his animal may be more or less 
obstreperous, the walls may be ten or twenty fect high, his 
rival may or may not glare at him with a demon glance, but the 
whole thing is substantially the same. It is but a certain 
amount of riding under difficulties. The young lady who is the 
day-dream of the lieutenant’s boyhood and the guiding-star of 
his proud and lonely manhood, as she is never suffered to speak, 
or to act otherwise than a marriageable lay-figure, cannot admit 
of much difference of treatment. No wonder, then, that the day 
came when Mr. Lever had over-written himself. Sometimes 
succeeding a little better, sometimes failing a little more decid- 
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edly, he has gone on getting further and further away from the 
richness and strength of his early writings, until at length he has 
got down to the Fortunes of Glencore. 

It is curious that a writer of Mr. Lever’s undoubted ability 
and sense should have given this unfortunate novel to the world 
at the same time that his early works were being reprinted, and 
not have seen how painful is the contrast. Mr. Lever tells us in 
the preface to the Fortunes of Glencore, that it has been his 
object in that story to depict the shifting play of character, to 
analyse motives, and to examine the secrets of the human heart. 
As might be expected from this announcement, the book is in- 
sipid and conventional beyond endurance, never irradiated by a 
spark of fun, with no adventures, no Galway wonders, no Irish 
sports and feats. It is one dead level of the trivialities of minor 
continental society, and the moral tortuosities of an invalid peer 
and a satirical diplomat, his friend. We will not linger over a 
subject which must lead us into dispraise of a writer who has so 
often amused and delighted us as Mr. Lever has. Only we can- 
not forbear an expression of surprise that Mr. Lever should not 
see how good his early works were, and how disappointed any 
one must be who, full of the charms of his first stories, takes up 
the Fortunes of Glencore. The unhappy reader comes fresh with 
the recollection of the good things of Charles O’ Malley ; and then, 
on being offered a novel containing “ an analysis of character,” 
can scarcely help feeling a sensation like that of the Red-Indian 
chiefs, who, appearing before the United-States officials on the 
day when they had been accustomed to receive a yearly present, 
and being greeted instead with a moral and edifying lecture, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ We came to get tobacco and to be made drunk, and 
not to hear sermons.” If we cannot have new novels like the 
old ones, let us go back to the first-fruits of Mr. Lever’s genius. 
Let us wander with him in the remote country of which he used 
to tell in such pleasant traveller’s stories, and believe as heartily 
as we can in the Galway of Charles O’Malley. 
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Anrt.. II.—RECENT RESEARCHES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Narrative of a Mission to Central Africa, performed in the years 
1850 and 1851. By the late James Richardson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1853. . 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa; being a 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of 
H.B.M?s Government, in the years 1849-1855. By Henry 
Barth, Ph. D., D.C.L. 5 vols. (Vols. I. to III. published) 8vo. 
London: Longmans. 1857. 

An Account of the Progress of the Expedition to Central Africa, 
performed by order of Her Majesty's Foreign Office, under 
Messrs. Richardson, Barth, Overweg, and Vogel, in the years 
1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853. By Augustus Petermann, F.R.G.S. 
Folio. London: Stanford. 1854. 


Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes geographischer Anstalt ‘iber 
wichtige neue Erforschungen auf dem Gesammtgebiete der Geo- 
— Von Dr. A. Petermann. 4to. Gotha (for 1855, 1856, 
and 1857). . 

Lake Ngami; or, Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years’ 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By Ch. J. 
Andersson. 8vo. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 

South Africa and its Explorer. By Th. Maclear, Astronomer Royal, 
Capetown. 

Inner Africa laid open. By W. Desborough Cooley, Esq. London: 
Longmans. 1802. 


- Tuirty years ago, there was no part of the world of which less 
was. known than of the interior of Africa. Not only was the 
knowledge of it unattained, but it was believed to be unattain- 
able. The difficulties which beset the explorer in this region at 
the very outset were so appalling, that for centuries, during 
which other parts of the world have been traversed by enter- 
prising explorers, Africa has remained almost unquestioned, un- 
searched. The fate of those few who did venture into the in- 
terior of that continent only strengthened the prevailing opinion, 
and served as a terrible warning to future adventurers. The 
little that, from the coast settlements, could be discerned of 
the interior, encouraged the belief that it presented nothing but 
trackless deserts of shifting sand, which, exposed to the vertical 
rays of the sun throughout the entire breadth of the tropics, 
and debarred by the lofty crest of Mount Atlas from the cooling 
breezes of the north which temper the heat of Morocco and 
Algiers, formed not only the barrenest but the sultriest part of 
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the earth’s surface. No cooling streams were believed to drop 
fertility upon this arid soil; no giant rivers, to determine the 
seats of empire and guide the march of nations and of com- 
merce. The characteristics of the continent appeared to be ne- 
gative ones. While Asia boasted her gigantic rivers and gor- 
geous cities placed thereon, her pastoral antiquity and luxurious 
present, and the parentage of all the great religions of the world, 
—the Indian, the Persian, the Jewish, the Christian, the Mo- 
hammedan ; while Europe boasted the more evenly distributed 
fertility of her soil, the kindliness of her climate, the length of 
her coast-line, her mineral wealth, and the parentage of science, 
law, political freedom, and history; Africa appeared as the nega- 
tion of all that was most valuable in both these continents. But 
as in the natural world there is nothing absolute, so we now dis- 
cover that Africa has great rivers, has pasturage and tillage, has 
even cities and a large inland commerce, has all the rudiments 
of history. There was, indeed, a rough truth in the original im- 
pression ; but it required to be largely modified by subsequent 
experience. 

The series of explorations which has, in the last few years, 
filled up for us the larger part of the blank spaces in our maps 
of Africa, commenced at opposite ends of the continent almost 
simultaneously.. In June 1849, Dr. Livingstone started on his 
first journey in quest of a large inland sea, of which credible re- 
ports had reached him. In December 1849, Drs. Barth and 
Overweg reached Tunis, and prepared for the more distant expe- 
dition, which was to be headed by Mr. Richardson, in quest of 
another inland sea. In May 1856, Dr. Livingstone reached the 
Indian Ocean, having traversed South Africa from sea to sea. 
In 1855, Dr. Barth reached Tripoli, having twice crossed the 
Sahara, and traversed and re-traversed twenty degrees of longi- 
tude within the tropics. Moreover, in 1853, Dr. Vogel went out 
as companion and successor to Dr. Barth; and is still, we hope, 
prosecuting his discoveries, pushing them far to the east of Lake 
Tsad,* and perhaps even to the Indian Ocean. 

The expedition which was headed by Mr. James Richardson, 
and composed of himself and two Germans, Drs. Barth and Over- 
weg,—the former recommended by his knowledge of Africa and 
desert life gained on a previous journey in the countries along 
the Mediterranean, and the latter by his accomplishments in the 
physical sciences,—was organised for the exploration of the negro 
countries south of the Great Desert. The great Lake Tsad, par- 
tially laid down by Denham and Clapperton, required more exact 
investigation ; the two great streams which, uniting, are popularly 


* He had reached in 1856 Wara in Waday, in about lat. 14° N., long. 22° E, 
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known as the Niger, and fondly believed to represent the Niger 
of the ancient geographers, were so imperfectly known, that it 
was matter of doubt whether one of them fed, or drained Lake 
-Tsad, or were unconnected with it altogether. As the first of 
commercial nations, the English could not rest without ascer- 
taining the natural capacities of a country known to be populous, 
and endeavouring to open new and easier routes of communica- 
tion with it; as the nation whose honour and religion are alike 
pledged to the suppression of the slave-trade, they could not be 
uninterested in those mysterious inland countries which feed this 
nefarious traffic. The former of these problems Barth has made 
especially his ; to the latter Richardson has devoted his thoughts, 
his pen, and alas! his life. This expedition has, in its end, assumed 
an importance which could hardly have been augured from its 
modest beginnings, and will certainly be regarded as the greatest 
contribution hitherto made to our knowledge of Africa. The 
ultimate results that may flow from it, cannot be distinctly fore- 
seen; the immediate results are, important acquisitions on the 
fields of geography, ethnology, history, the knowledge of in- 
dustry and commerce; and the possession of a most interesting 
and well-written book by Dr. Barth himself. 

Drs. Barth and Overweg first undertook a journey from Tri- 
poli to the range of mountains, or Jebel, about sixty miles from 
the coast, following the range for nearly 200 miles, and return- 
ing to Tripoli. This journey led them through a province where 
fertility and desert are strangely intermingled, and where the 
remains of a former wealthy civilisation contrast strikingly with 
present poverty and ignorance. Almost immediately after the 
gardens of the outskirts of Tripoli are passed, a desert of shift- 
ing sand-hills commences to the south and south-east of that 
town, most unfortunate for the industry of the province, and de- 
pressing to the commerce of the capital. The coast, however, 
possesses some fertile regions, especially that of Zenzir, west of 
Tripoli; and groups of date-palms are frequent at intervals along 
the coast, as well as in the interior. South of this band of de- 
sert, which is about ten miles broad, an open country, consisting 
of wild prairies, good pastures, and corn-fields, extends to the 
foot of the mountains which run in lat. 32°, from W.S.W. to 
E.N.E., till they reach the Mediterranean. This province is 
richly strewn with interesting memorials of the past, especially 
with relics of Roman dominion; and would surely repay the 
more detailed search of a professed archeologist, when even pass- 
ing travellers noticed so much. But there are other monu- 
ments of antiquity, besides the Roman; and one (found about 
lat. 32° 15’ N., long. 13° 30’ E.) is so curious and important, 
that we shall extract part of Dr. Barth’s description : 
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‘Tt consists in a pair of quadrangular pillars erected on a common 
basis, which is fixed into the ground, and measures 3 feet 1,5 inches 
in length, and 2 feet 10 inches in width. The two pillars, which 
measure 2 feet on each side, being 1 foot 7,2, inches asunder, are 
10 feet high. The western pillar has three quadrangular holes on the 
inside, while the corresponding holes in the eastern pillar go quite 
through. Over these pillars, which at present lean to one side, is laid 
another enormous stone about 6 feet 64 inches long, and of the same 
width as the pillars ; so that the whole structure bears a surprising re- 
semblance to the most conspicuous part of the celebrated Celtic ruins 
at Stonehenge, and other ruins in Malabar, about the religious purpose 
of which not the least doubt remains at present. 

“These ruins are certainly very remarkable. Any one who looks 
at them without prejudice or preconceived opinion, will be impressed 
with the belief that they belonged to a place of worship ; though how 
this peculiar structure could be adapted to religious purposes, I will not 
undertake to decide. It is well known that the most ancient idols were 
mere pillars or stones, not only of a round or conical shape, as symbols 
of the procreative power of nature, but even of a square form. It is 
also well known, from the example of the columns in On or Helio- 
polis, of the two celebrated columns, Yakin and Boaz, in front of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, and from that of the two pillars of the Phoenician 
Hercules in Gades, that the power of the Deity was often represented by 
a pair. . . . Analogous structures have been found, not only in England 
and Ireland on the one side, and in several parts of India, principally 
in the Nilgherries, on the other ; but also in Circassia, Southern Russia, 
on the South-Arabian coast, and in the Somali country.” (i. 58-62.) 


The Roman remains consist chiefly of sepulchral monuments; 
but there are also a few castles, wells, and milestones. They 
are far less frequent to the south of the Jebel than north of it; 
but one was discovered by our travellers, as far south as lat. 
26° 22'N. It was asepulchral monument ; and Dr. Barth says : 


“TJ found it in tolerably good preservation ; and without delay 
made a sketch of it, as it seemed to me to be an object of special 
interest, as the southernmost relic of the Roman dominion. It is 
a remarkable fact, that several years before the beginning of our era 
the Romans should have penetrated as far as this place ; and that 
their dominion here was not of a merely transitory nature, this monu- 
ment itself seems clearly to show. It is only one story high, and 
seems never to have been loftier. This is evidently characteristic of 
the age in which it was built ; and I am persuaded that it is not later 
than the time of Augustus. Those high steeple-tombs, which I have 
described above, seem not to have come into fashion before the middle 
of the second century after Christ.” (i. 156.) 


Rock sculptures of a very remarkable kind were found in 
abundance about lat. 25° 45’ N., long. 12° E. They are en- 
graved on sandstone blocks. One of them, which contains two 
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human figures, one with the head of a bull, the other with a head 
resembling the ibis, reminds one of Egyptian art ; others contain 
chiefly representations of oxen, proving that these 

“were the common beasts of burden, instead of the camel, which 
we here look for in vain. Not only has the camel no place among 
these sculptures, but even among the rude outlines which at a much 
later period have been made on the blocks around, representing buffa- 
loes, ostriches, and another kind of bird, there arg no camels; and it is 
a well-known fact, that the camel was introduced into the western part 
of northern Africa at a much later period.” (i. 200.) 


These sculptures, it is needless to say, haye nothing of a 
Roman character, and are probably monuments of the original 
religion of the indigenous Berber race. 

But, in order to dispose of the subject of antiquities, we have 
been anticipating: we return to lat. 32°. The Jebel, which ex- 
tends E.N.E. and W.S.W., is a range some 2000 feet high, whose 
northern side descends steeply into the coast-plain above de- 
scribed, while its southern side sinks, more irregularly and less 
deep, into the desert. It forms a country irregularly broken into 
ravines and glens; but the different parts of the range have 
essentially different characters. Whilst the Jebel Yefren (about 
a degree west of the meridian of Tripoli), with an average height 
of 2200 feet, is rich in dates, and produces fine fruits, such as 
apricots, pomegranates, and figs, the rich loam of the Ghurian 
(on the meridian of Tripoli) is poor in dates, but produces fine 
crops of corn, saffron, and olives. Advancing further east, the 
Tarhona, having an elevation of only about 1000 feet, is inha- 
bited by a wandering population, and possesses good pastures ; 
and the Mesellata, where the range reaches the sea, is particu- 
larly characterised by its olives. 

It has often been supposed that the interior of Africa forms a 
vast plateau of considerable elevation, to which the country rises 
by a series of steps from the coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
fabulous mountains of the moon being its culminating point. 
This turns out to be quite an erroneous conception. Lake Tsad 
was found by Dr. Vogel to be only about 800 feet above the level 
of the sea; and the general elevation of Bornu and the adjacent 
countries does not exceed 1000 feet. The traveller from the 
north, after passing the Jebel Ghurian, has to surmount the 
Hammada, a stony desert without wells, uninhabited by man, 
and almost without plants and animals, having an elevation of 
about 1400 feet, and a breadth of about two degrees of latitude. 
Its southern edge sinks perpendicularly from 1400 feet to about 
700; and the traveller, who has been walking over chalky lime- 
stone with flint, finds himself again among the sandstones, white, 
yellow, and black, and among drifting sand-hills, This soil sup- 
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ports little vegetation except palms. A number of steep ascents 
occur, until the traveller finds himself upon the table-land of 
Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, 1500 feet above the sea-level. 
Murzuk occupies a slight depression in this remarkable plateau, 
and is so hot and arid, that fruits can with difficulty be culti- 
vated there. Indeed Fezzan in general is rather a desert than 
an oasis in the desert, with a very small population, kept asunder 
by intervening tracts of desert. The southern and western edge 
of the table-land of Murzuk rises to an elevation of about 2000 
feet, whence the country gradually and constantly slopes to the 
south, till Lake Tsad is reached. Our travellers, however, did not 
take this direct route, which Denham and Clapperton followed 
before them, and Vogel after, but, proceeding for nearly 300 
miles due west from Murzuk, entered the oasis of Ghat, the pic- 
turesque situation of which town made a favourable contrast to 
the wilderness of Murzuk. 


“Tt is a small town of about 250 houses ; but nevertheless of con- 
siderable commercial importance, which would become infinitely greater 
if the jealousy of the Tawéti would allow the opening of the direct road 
from Timbiktu, which seems to be under the special protection of the 
powerful chief Geméma.” (i. 238.) 


The Berbers who now inhabit the country are probably the 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants, whom Dr. Barth describes 
as “of the Semitic stock ; but who, by intermarriage with tribes 
which came from Egypt or by way of it, had received a certain 
admixture” (i. 224).* Their own name for themselves is Mazigh 
or Iméshagh ; Tarki or Tawdrek the name given them by the 
Arabs ; and Berber appears to be the Roman barbari. Their 
original seats probably did not extend so far south as the borders 
of the naked desert. This seems to have been occupied originally 
by the negro race,—Fezzan, Ghat, Tawat, and Air; but the Arab 
conquests in the eleventh century drove the Berbers out of their 
pristine seats, and forced them to spread further to the south, 
peopling the oases of Ghat, Tawat, and Air, and expelling the ori- 
ginal inhabitants ; whilst the Arabs themselves peopled Fezzan. 

Proceeding southwards from Ghit, an extensive and varied 
Alpine region is traversed, extending to lat. 18° 30’ north, and 
having in its different parts an average elevation of from 1000 
to 4000 feet, while the mountain-peaks attain or exceed 5000. 
This is the region of the primitive rocks, being composed entirely 
of granite, gneiss, mica, and felspar. The wadis, or valleys, are 


* It is, however, easier thus to invent a theory to account for the puzzling com- 
lex of similarity and difference that subsists between the Berber and the Semitic 
anguages, than to prove when and where such an influence could have been pro- 

a from Egypt. Moreover, the relation between the Egyptian language it- 
self and the Semitic tongues is an ethnological puzzle. 
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covered with vegetation, sometimes rich, sometimes scanty, which 
gradually assumes a tropical character after the limit of the 
tropical rains (about lat. 22° N.) has been passed. 

Mr. Richardson and his companions brought home the first 
accurate knowledge of the interesting country of Air or Asben, 
which, like Fezzan, is an elevated region, and an oasis bounded 
on the south by a desert stony ridge. This desert ridge, called 
Hammida, forms the southern boundary of the Sahara; and 
south of it the fertile country of Sudan immediately commences, 
and fertilising streams take the place of the dry wadis of the 
desert. Air contains some lofty peaks, and its northern part is 
an Alpine region of granite formation ; but parts possess a luxu- 
riant vegetation, both herbage and palms. The animal creation 
is also numerously represented, by herds of oxen, goats, camels, 
asses, gazelles, and lions. The capital, ‘Agades, has probably a 
population of about 7000; but was formerly much larger when 
it possessed direct traffic with Timbéktu. At present the Ta- 
wareks are the principal merchants there ; but in the markets the 
price is “neither fixed in dollars nor in shells, but either in mer- 
chandise of various descriptions, such as calico, shawls, tobes, 
or in negro millet, which is the real standard of the market of 
‘Agades at the present time” (i. 405). The butchers’ market 
was well supplied: not so that for vegetables. The chief com- 
merce is in ghussub or millet. Saddles and other leather wares, 
especially neat little leather boxes, used for tobacco, perfumes, 
&c. are the chief manufactures. 

Perhaps the most important contribution that Dr. Barth has 
made to our knowledge of Africa, is the information which he 
has collected about its history and ethnology. Our readers will 
smile at the idea of a “ History of ‘Agades,” yet that is not the 
least interesting nor the least important chapter of his book. It 
appears that ‘Agadés was founded in 1460, probably by five 
Berber tribes; but it soon underwent a great change of popula- 
tion, for in 1515 it was taken by the great Sdnghay conqueror, 
Haj Mohammed ‘Askié, and the five Berber tribes expelled from 
it,—at least so runs the story; but Dr. Barth finds so much 
evidence, physical and linguistic, of a Berber element in the 
present population, that he considers that a portion of the original 
Berber inhabitants must have remained and become fused into 
one people with their conquerors. The Sénghay conquest also 
explains how ’Agades can have, as the Tawarek assert, essentially 
the same language as Timbiiktu, with which at present it has no 
intercourse. ‘Agades must have been founded by the Berbers, 
Dr. Barth says, to “serve them as a secure abode and fortified 
magazine in their commercial intercourse with that splendid 
capital of the Sénghay empire [Gdgo], the principal article of 
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which was gold, which formed also the chief article in the former 
commerce of ‘Agades.”’ (i. 467.) 

After leaving Air, the travellers entered Sudan, or the Negro 
provinces. Here the ruling race are the Fellita, Fellaini, or 
Fulbe (of which the singular is Pullo), who hold the Hausa popu- 
lation in subjection. They are a remarkable people,—“ a dis- 
tinct race between the Arab and Berber on the one side, and 
the Negro stock on the other. However striking may be the 
linguistic indications of a connexion of this tribe with the 
Kaffirs of South Africa, there can be no doubt that historically 
they have proceeded from the west towards the east.” (ii. 421.) 
In the enthusiasm of fanaticism, and led on by the reformer 
‘Othman dan Fédiye, they conquered the Hausa country, and 
founded their present great empire, extending from 7° west long. 
to 16° east long., about the beginning of the present century. 
The seat of the supreme power is Sdékoto (or rather, at present, 
Wurno, a short distance from Sékoto); but the empire is com- 
posed of a great number of provinces, each with its own capital 
and governor, and the central power cannot be very effective 
in the more distant ones. But in all the Fulbe are the ruling 
race, and in most form a small minority of the population. 
‘Adamiwa, the large province south of Lake Tsad, and below the 
ninth degree of north lat., is a province in which the Fulbe have 
been settled from very early times; but Dr. Barth could get no 
clue to the real date of their immigration into it. 

The Hausa states used formerly to be subject to the empire 
of Bornu, though with rather precarious allegiance. They now 
belong to the empire of the Fulbe. Katsena and Kané are both 
the seat of a governor, and both large and important places; but 
Katsena has the greatest claims to antiquity, and was in former 
days the centre of the industry and commerce of the province ; 
but has now parted with this supremacy to her happier neigh- 
bour, Kané. By the list of the kings of Katsena, still preserved, 
which goes back to a remote period, it would appear that this 
city was founded about 1200 a.p.; a respectable antiquity for a 
Negro town. Katsena had formerly a very large population ; and 
Dr. Barth says, that if only half its vast area were filled, it must 
have contained at least 100,000 souls. Its ruler was one of the 
wealthiest princes of Negroland. 

“Tn fact, Katsena, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of our era, seems to have heen the chief city of this part of Negroland, 
as well in commercial and political importance as in other respects; 
for here that state of civilisation which had been called forth by con- 
tact with the Arabs seems to have reached its highest degree, and as 
the Hausa language here attained the greatest richness of form and 
the most refined pronunciation, so also the manners of Katsena were 
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distinguished by superior politeness from those of the other towns of 
Hausa.” (ii. 79.) . 


KAtsena offered a long and spirited resistance to the Fulbe 
conquerors in 1807: war was carried on against it for seven years 
before it could be reduced by famine; and even after that the 
Hausa people succeeded in expelling their conquerors, who had 
to bring a fresh army against it and reduce it anew. This struggle, 
however creditable to African patriotism, was destructive to the 
great commerce which had enriched and peopled Katsena. This 
gradually migrated to Kané, which is now the most important 
market and seat of industry in Sudan. But the province of Kat- 
sena, Dr. Barth tells us, 


“is one of the finest parts of Negroland ; and being situated just at the 
water-parting between the basin of the Tséd and that of the Kwara, at 
a general elevation of from 1200 to 1500 feet, it enjoys the advantage 
of being at once well watered and well drained, the chains of hills 
which diversify its surface sending down numerous rapid streams, so 
that it is less insalubrious than other regions of this continent. Its 
productions are varied and rich, though its elevated situation seems 
unfavourable to the growth of cotton. But, on the other side, useful 
trees seem to be more numerous in this district than in any other 
under the same latitude; and the 4yaba or banana, and the génda or 
papaya, are found in many favoured spots, while the doréwa or Parkia, 
the tsimia or tamarind, and the kadeiia, or the shea butter-tree (Bassia 
Parkii) are the most common trees every where, and very often form 
thick clusters.” (ii. 83.) 


It is certainly surprising to find such a town as Kané in the 
centre of Africa; to discover the focus of a complex and widely 
ramified commerce, and a busy hive of manufacturing industry, 
in aregion which most people imagine to be a sort of desert. And 
all this has gone on for generations, and we have known nothing 
of it! The ordinary population of Kano, Barth says, is certainly 
not less than 30,000; and during the busy time of the year, from 
January to April, when there is a great influx of strangers (re- 
minding one of the fairs of Frankfurt, Leipzig, or Nijni Nov- 
gorod), the number of residents may often amount to 60,000. 


“The principal commerce of Kané consists in native produce; 
namely, the cotton-cloth woven and dyed here or in the neighbouring 
towns, in the form of tobes or rigona (sing. riga); tirkedi, or the oblong 
piece of dress of dark-blue colour worn by the women; the zénne, or 
plaid, of various colours; and the réwani baki, or black lithém.” 
(ii. 125.) 


These wares are carried to Murzuk, Ghat, and even Tripoli; 
and, what is more surprising, are eagerly coveted in Timbiktu, 
although the only route now open to that city is by way of Ghat 
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or even Ghadimes, and Tawit; and through Timbfiktu pene- 
trate even to Arguin on the Atlantic. 

“In taking a general view of the subject, I think myself justified 
in estimating the whole produce of this manufacture, as far as it is sold 
abroad, at the very least, at about 300,000,000 [kurdi or cowries]; 
and how great this national wealth is, will be understood by my readers 
when they know that with from fifty to sixty thousand kurdi, or-from 
four to five pounds sterling a-year, a whole family may live in that 
country with ease, including every expense, even that of their clothing : 
and we must remember that the province is one of the most fertile 
spots on the earth, and is able to produce not only the supply of corn 
necessary for its population, but can also export; and that it possesses 
besides the finest pasture-grounds.” (ii. 127.) 


Other products of native industry, which are exported, are 
sandals and tanned hides; and an important source of wealth to 
this province is the transit of natron from Bornu, and of the cloth 
fabrics of Nyffi or Nfipe, a province on the Kwara. But with 
the question of the manufactures and commerce of this region 
is connected another of the greatest interest to every Englishman. 
The English have opened the Niger to navigation, and discovered 
the possibility of legitimate commerce with Sudan. If the de- 
mand for Manchester prints would be small in the country of 
native cotton fabrics, English hardware and cutlery, and probably 
woollen cloth, would be eagerly sought after. English goods do 
reach Hausa to a very limited extent, but it is by the long and 
laborious northern route across the desert. And we have suffered 
our Niger explorations, commenced with the view of raising the 
position of the Negro, to become the means of degrading him and 
opening a new area to the slave-trade. American slave-dealers 
have availed themselves of the new approach to Central Africa, 
discovered but abandoned by us, to inundate the province of 
Nyffi with their wares, taking in return nothing but slaves. Dr. 
Barth feelingly laments the death of Mr. Richardson, “ who in 
his eloquent language would have dealt worthily with this ques- 
tion.” Mr. Richardson, in the journey which he undertook alone 
through the province of Zinder, witnessed a razzia, or slave-hunt, 
made by the serki or governor of the province on the subjects of 
his own master, the horrors of which we must give in his own 
language : 

“T certainly never heard of a more iniquitous expedition; for it is 
believed he has gone against the pacific and loyal subjects of the 
sheikh, not tribes or villages under another power.” (Jtichardson’s 
Narrative, ii. 244.) 

“The Shereef Kebir would scarcely mention the razzia to me for 
shame. At length a Moor present said, ‘ Fish eats up fish; so it is with 
the Sarkee.’ This brought forth a laugh, and seemed to be thought a 
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sufficient.salve for all their consciences. . . . . A cry was raised early 
this morning, ‘The Sarkee is coming !’ Every one went out eagerly to 
learn the truth. It turned out that a string of captives, fruits, of the 
razzia, was coming in. There cannot be in the world—there cannot 
be in the whole world—a more appalling spectacle than this. My head 
swam as I gazed. A single horseman rode first, showing the way, and 
the wretched captives followed him as if they had been used to this 
condition all their lives. Here were naked little boys running alone, 
perhaps thinking themselves upon a holiday; near at hand dragged 
mothers, with baby at their breasts; girls of various ages, some almost 
ripened into womanhood, others still infantine in form and appearance; 
old men bent two-double with age, their trembling chins verging 
towards the ground, their poor old heads covered with white wool ; 
aged women tottering alone, leaning upon long staffs, mere living 
skeletons: such was the miscellaneous crowd that came first; and then 
followed the stout young men, ironed neck to neck. This was the first 
instalment of the black bullion of Central Africa; and as the wretched 
procession huddled through the gates leading into the town, the cre- 
ditors of the Sarkee looked glostingly on through their lazy eyes, and 
calculated on speedy payment.” (JO. ii. 264.) “In the extravagant 
manner that this government of Zinder conducts its affairs, it can only 
maintain itself by periodical expeditions of this kind. There is one 
Fez merchant here, to whom the Sarkee owes 4,000,000 of wadas, or 
about 2000 reals of Fezzan; and other creditors claim in a like pro- 
portion. Now indeed we begin to understand how the slave-markets 
of quasi-civilised countries are supplied by the surplus produce of these 
expeditions.” (ii. 240.) 

“Slavery is the curse of all these countries. My Soudan servant, 
Amankee, would not come with me to Zinder, on account of his long- 
ing desire to see his mother and sisters: and yet, although these feel- 
ings are deep in the bosoms of all the blacks, they can see their neigh- 
bours torn away from their houses and carried off in irons with the 
greatest indifference.” (ii. 236.) “My sympathies certainly begin to 
cool when I see the conduct of these blacks to one another. The 
blacks are, in truth, the real active men-stealers, though incited thereto 
frequently by the slave-merchants of the north and south. It must be 
confessed, that if there were no white men from the north or south to 
purchase the supply of slaves required out of Africa, slavery would still 
flourish, though it might often be in a mitigated form: and this brings 
me to the reiteration of my opinion, that only foreign conquest by 
a power like Great Britain or France can really extirpate slavery from 
Africa.” (ii. 275.) 

Dr. Barth, after his residence in Kan6, entered the kingdom 
of Bornu, where some of his most interesting researches were 
made. The land slopes gradually to Lake Tad, and is little 
elevated above its-waters. The districts of Gummel and Mashena 
are first passed,—well cultivated with cotton and corn, upon a 
granite formation, and extremely populous, having several places 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants; then the country drained by 
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the great river Waube, on the Komadugu (the river) hitherto in- 
correctly called Yeo, which is the principal feeder of Lake Tsad, is 
reached. Here are the ruins of the ancient capital of the empire 
of Bornu, Ghasreggomo, about 13°N. lat., 12° E. long., situated 
in the midst of the finest country in Bornu, with a rich alluvial 
soil; a country which Dr. Barth says formerly teemed with 
hundreds of villages, and was laid out in corn-fields, but which 
is now almost deserted, and covered with dense forests and im- 
penetrable jungle, and has become the haunt of the monkey and 
the hog, the elephant and the lion. He notices also the admir- 
able brick structures of the ruins of former towns in this neigh- 
bourhood, so much more durable than the frail buildings of the 
present day; and says it is lamentable to see such evidence as 
everywhere meets the eye of a decadence from a state of security 
and social well-being to one of lawlessness and misery. The 
Bornu princes have forgotten the first duty of a ruler, to protect 
the lives and property of his subjects, and allow their people to 
be exposed to the havoc which the Tawarek hordes on the north 
are ever lying in wait to commit. Happy would it be, could we 
see any chance of their dynasty, which is manifestly tottering to 
its fall, being succeeded by any rulers of capacity and integrity. 
But the misery of such a state of things is, that it has a tendency 
_constantly to grow worse: such a condition of misrule corrupts 
the governed as much as the governors, and the very idea of 
governing for the public good is extinguished. And if it is san- 
guine to hope for a hero to arise from among the subjects of such 
an empire who should make Bornu again what it once was, still 
less can we expect any foreign adventurer to do so, who would 
be bound by no tie of affection to its people—as the Arab who 
founded the present dynasty. The only source of reasonable 
hope would seem to be a commercial connection of mutual ad- 
vantage with Europe, and especially with England, where the 
duty of the ruler to rule for the good and the glory of his people, 
and not for his own aggrandisement, forms the central principle 
of government. 

On entering the province of Kfikawa, which forms the western 
shore of Lake Tsad, the aspect of the country underwent a 
marked change. Instead of the luxuriant vegetation of the 
forests, which even in their present savage state show how rich 
the soil is, and instead of a copious and varied flora and fauna, a 
region of poor soil and scanty vegetation was discovered. There 
is no tropical wealth in the flora of this province. Dr. Vogel, who 
subsequently visited Kfiikawa, found during five weeks only se- 
venty-five species of all kinds of plants; and complaints of the 
terrible monotony of the region are frequent. The Dim-palm, 
which is the characteristic tree of Negroland, is scarcely found 
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there; fan-palms, acacias, caoutchouc, and tamarinds, appear to 
be the most frequent trees; and cotton and millet are grown. 
Kiikawa is extremely hot and arid, and very unhealthy; and it 
was here that the second victim was demanded from the expedi- 
tion. Mr. Richardson had died alone before reaching this place, 
not far from Ghasréggomo, mentioned ahove: and the silence 
which shrouds his lonely end speaks to our hearts more touch- 
ingly than any words he might have uttered had he had a friend 
at his side. Dr. Overweg lived to reach Kfikawa, to explore 
Lake Tsad in the boat (the Lord Palmerston) provided by Go- 
vernment for that purpose, and conveyed in pieces on camels 
all across the desert; he lived to explore a great extent of 
country both north and south of the lake. The climate, how- 
ever, only delayed, but did not forget to exert its fatal influence 
upon him, and he expired in a village near Kfikawa, and found 
a grave “on the very borders of that lake by the navigation of 
which he has rendered his name celebrated for ever.” 

The water of the lake is fresh, and there is no outlet. The 
depth was found by Dr. Overweg to be very small, varying from 
eight to fifteen feet. Its shores, especially on the north, are 
studded with hundreds of islands, inhabited by the Badduma, a 
pagan tribe, which has retired thither and preserved its inde- 
pendence and piratical habits in these fastnesses. The shores 
are on all sides ill-defined, from the lowness of the adjacent land ; 
and it is extremely difficult to reach the lake at all through the 
miles of morass and reeds that surround it. These reeds and 
the narrow channels among them are the abode of the hippo- 
potamus and crocodile; and the former are mentioned as raising 
their heads and gaping with astonishment at the white sails of 
the boat, when Dr. Overweg navigated the lake. On the north 
shores elephants abound ; and there is also a species of antelope 
which lives there, between land and water, in great herds. The 
lake is fed by the Waube, the great river of Bornu, flowing 
from the West, and by the Shari, with its tributary the Serbé- 
wuél, flowing from the south. 

Lake Tsad is probably mentioned by the father of history. 
Herodotus* tells of a journey into the interior of Africa, per- 
formed by some madcap Nasamonian youths, who were deter- 

* TI. 32, 33. ’Exelvous av robs venvias. .... lévarta moata piv 51a THs oiKeo- 
pevns, Tabrnv 5& SiekeAOdvras és Thy Onpiddea aminécOa, ex 5& ravrns Thy epjuov 
Siekiévar, thy 55dv moesvouevous mods Eépupov &veuov' dreAOdvras 5& xaw@pov modAAdv 
Wauuddeq wal év modATor Hucpnor ideev 5h kore Sévdpea ev wediw mefucdTa..... 
eredAOciv &vSpas uixpods, wetplwy eAddooovas avbpav, AaBdvtas 5: &yew oHEas* Pwrijs 
38 ofre Tt Tis exeivwy To’s Nacauavas ywookev odte TOvs KyovTas TAY Nacanévwr. 
“Ayew re 5) airovs 80 Ed€wv peyiarwv, kalidrekeAOdvras Tavita aminéoOa és wdAw ev TH 
mavres elvat Toot &yovot Td wéyabos tous, xpoua SE wéAavas. Mapa 5 thy wédw 
péew morapdy méyuv, péew Se am’ Eoméepns abtov mpds HAsov avareAdovta * palver Bas 5a 
év abr xpoxodeidrous. és tobs obrot aaixovro avOpdmous, yénras elva: wavras. 
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mined to do what no one else had done. The Nasamonians 


lived on the eastern side of the Great Syrtis (Gulf of Sidra). 


Thence starting, he tells us, “they traversed first the inhabited 
country, then a strip haunted by wild-beasts, and then emerged 
on the desert, pursuing a south-westerly direction. They then 
passed over a great extent of sandy country, and after many days 
at length saw some trees growing in a plain. Whilst they were 
eating the fruits of these, some small men came up to them, of 
less than the middle stature, and took them with them; but 
neither did the Nasamonians understand their language, nor the 
latter that of the former. And the men led them through im- 
mense marshes ; and on emerging from these, they came into a 
city in which all were of the same stature as their guides, and 
had a black skin. And a great river flowed by the city, and it 
flowed from the west to the east ; and crocodiles were seen in it. 
And those to whom these men came were all enchanters.” 

The south-westerly direction has misled some, and given rise 
to the extravagant hypothesis that the city here mentioned was 
Timbaktu. But in truth there is nothing to bear out this notion. 
Timbiktu itself was not founded till about sixteen centuries after 
Herodotus. The river on which it is situated only flows for a 
short distance from west to east, and then turns nearly south ; 
the inhabitants of that region are not likely to have been small ; 
the most characteristic feature of all in Herodotus’s descrip- 
tion, the immense marshes, are totally wanting ; and we are not 
aware that crocodiles are found in the Kwara. But on critically 
examining the passage of the historian, we do not find it stated, 
nor implied, that the Nasamonians journeyed constanily in a 
south-westerly direction. ‘ ‘They traversed the inhabited region, 
then that haunted by wild-beasts, and after this they passed 
through the desert, going towards the south-west ;” 7. e. from the 
Syrtis they went with a south-westerly course past Sokna to 
Murzuk. “The desert” (17 ép7uos) is the Hammada, which, as 
we saw, possesses neither animal nor vegetable life; over this 
Herodotus correctly says that their course was south-west. But 
the “ great extent of sandy country” (yapos Todos raupodns) 
that next follows is by no means identical with “ the desert ;”” and 
is a pretty accurate designation of the Sahara, which, possessing 
as it does frequent wells, vegetation, and animal life, a Greek 
could hardly have called épjuos. Now over this ‘sandy country” 
the direction of their course is not specified; and they are far 
more likely to have bent slightly to the south, in order to use the 
most frequented track to Bornu, and soonest reach the southern 
edge of the Sahara, than to have continued south-west ; as in the 
latter case the distance over the desert would be more than 
doubled, even supposing that from Ghft they could have taken a 
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more direct course to Timbiktu than through Air. And how 
could the flooded and reedy banks of Lake T'sad be more fittingly 
described than as “immense marshes?” The river is of course 
the Waube, which flows from west to east; and we have just 
heard of the crocodiles with which Lake Tsad abounds, and 
which probably are also seen in the river. No city in that 
country is known to have any thing like so high an antiquity as 
that of Herodotus; and the tenements of the present day are so 
ephemeral as to discountenance the idea that the settlements to 
which they belong are more than a few centuries old; but nothing 
hinders us from designating the site of Y6 on the Waube as 
realising the conditions required. As to the trees whose fruit 
refreshed the Nasamonians after their passage through the Sa- 
hara, they are almost certainly cither the tamarind or the dim- 
palm. Finally, the men, who were smaller than the middle height 
and black, strongly remind us of the Baddumas. These were 
probably the indigenous inhabitants of the country about the 
lake, who have been driven by the Bornuese to the islands, where 
they still maintain themselves unmolested. “They are a fine 
active race of people, mostly of a jet-black colour, but also of a 
dark brown. They are seldom tall. They have a language of 
their own. Dr. Overweg was very kindly treated and hospitably 
entertained during his sojourn among them.”* They still re- 
main Pagans, though exposed thereby to the hostility of Bornu 
and all the Moslem kingdoms of Sudan. Whether the Baid- 
duma practise enchantments at the present day, we have not 
explicit evidence; but a sort of Shamanism seems to be the 
religion of the isolated pagan communities that still subsist, and 
was therefore almost certainly that of all Negroland originally. 
Dr. Barth frequently gave offence by refusing to write charms. 
It is very interesting to discover that Bornu has a history of 
its own. The only chronicle which goes over the entire period 
of the political existence of Bornu is written in Arabic; it is 
extremely short and meagre, occupying only six pages; but it 
commences with about the ninth century of our era, and is con- 
tinued to the present time. Dr. Barth devotes considerable 
learning and pains to prove the general credibility of the history 
as here presented, by showing its agreement with what we know 
from independent sources,—from Arabic historians, and especi- 
ally from “a detailed history of the first twelve years of the reign 
of the king Edris Alaw6ma (a.p. 1571), written by a contem- 
porary of the above-mentioned king, the imam Ahmed, son of 
Sofiya.” In the first period of Bornu history, Kanem, the pro- 
vince north of Lake Tsad, was the seat of empire, the power of 
which gradually rose until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
* Petermann’s Account, &c. p. 8. 
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when it was felt as far as Egypt. But the two elements of which 
the nation was composed, the Ted4 (Tibbu) and Kanfiri (Bor- 
nuese), being disunited, and the aristocracy being too strong for 
the monarch to combine firmly under his sway, there followed 
a period of civil wars, during which the indigenous Negro tribe 
of the Soys, between the rivers Waéube and Shari, made an in- 
surrection, and killed four kings in succession ; and soon after, the 
native Bulala dynasty, from the region of Fittri, east of Lake 
Tsad, spread its dominion into Kanem, until the Kanari or Bor- 
nuese kings were forced to abandon that province and take re- 
fuge in the western parts of their empire, about 1400 a.p. After 
twenty years of weakness, ‘Ali Dfimamami succeeded in curbing 
the aristocracy, and founded a new capital, Ghasréggomo (men- 
tioned above) ; and in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Kanem was reconquered, although not again made the seat of 
empire. The sixteenth century was the most glorious period for 
the Bornu empire, which was then governed by a series of able 
and energetic princes. But about 1750 a.p. the Bornuese kings 
began to wear out their waning strength in struggles against the 
Iméshagh or Tawarek ; and then, “ whilst the centre of their 
empire fell a prey to a new nation, which had started forth on a 
career of glory, the Filbe or Fellata, there arose a stranger, a 
nationalised Arab, who, in saving the last remains of the king- 
dom, founded a new dynasty, that of the K4nemiyin, which, 
after having shone forth very brightly under its founder, was 
recently reduced by civil discord, and seems now destined to a 
premature old age.”’ (ii. 282.) 

According to Barth’s researches, the original royal race in 
Bornu, and probably a considerable part of the nation, were de- 
scended from the Berbers or Tawarek. If this be true, though 
it appears by no means certair, one is tempted to draw an un-. 
favourable conclusion from the many examples of foreign or semi- 
foreign dynasties in Negroland, as to the capacity of the Negro— 
not for a constitutional polity, for that we do not look for—but 
even for the tenure of regal or military sway. 

From Kikawa, Dr. Barth made several extensive and adven- 
turous, and some of them dangerous, journeys of exploration to- 
wards all points of the compass. That directly south, into the 
kingdom of’Adamawa, was perhaps the most interesting and im- 
portant in its results. It is a Mohammedan kingdom, engrafted 
on a Pagan nation, and owes its origin to the “valorous and 
fanatic Pillo chieftain” ‘Adama, the father of the present ruler, 
who gave his name to the province, previously called Fambina. 
The inhabitants of this province are of mixed races and religions. 
A larger proportion than is usual in these regions consists of 
Filbe, since these began to settle here at an early period ; though 
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Dr. Barth was unable to obtain data for the determination of the 
real time of this immigration. Then there are several small Pa- 
gan tribes, protected by the cover of thick forests and scarcely ac- 
cessible highlands, which have a language of their own, and are 
probably the remnant of the original population of these regions, 
which has been driven out of the open country by the advance 
of the Kanfri, just as in India the Bhils and Génds by the 
Arians ; and in England, the Welsh by the Saxons. The Mar- 
ghi are such a tribe; they inhabit a border-district of forest and 
hills, between Bornu and ’Adamawa, which is ineffectually claimed 
by both kingdoms. Some of these small tribes are savage, and 
addicted to robbery and freebooting, just as their brethren of the 
lake are to piracy. The country from about lat. 9° 50’ to 11° 
N. and long. 13° E., consists of forest, pastures, and corn-fields 
intermingled, and contains many small ranges of mountains, 
and a still greater number of isolated cones. The eminences 
appear to be entirely of granitic formation. The most important 
range is that of Wandala or Mandara, lat. 10° 45’ to 11° 10'N., 
long. 13° 25’ E., with an average height of about 2500 feet ; but 
immediately south of this are several isolated peaks rising out of 
the plain, of which the most elevated is Mount Mindif or Mén- 
defi, about lat. 10° 35’ N., long. 13° 23’ E., and about 6000 feet 
high. Dr. Barth believes it to be a basaltic cone. Its height had 
been previously greatly exaggerated ; it was believed to be the 
corner-stone of a great range or plateau, and it was even imagined 
to be covered with perpetual snow. Dr. Barth says positively 
that there are no peaks reaching the snow-line in this part of 
Africa ; and the natives told him that the rock of which*Mount 
Mindif is composed is in reality black, and that the white ap- 
pearance which it has, when seen from a distance, is due to the 
droppings of innumerable eagles, which have their nests there. 
After passing through this interesting country, which produces 
very fine crops of millet (sometimes five feet high), sorghum, 
cotton, indigo, yams, melons, and tamarinds, the river Bénuwé 
(formerly improperly called Tchadda) was reached, just at its 
most interesting point, where it receives its principal tributary, 
the Faro, flowing from the south. The magnitude of the river 
(it was half a mile broad) and the direction of its stream left no 
doubt as to its being the eastern branch of the Niger, the lower 
part of which had been seen previously. It was on the basis of 
information received from Dr. Barth, after this discovery, that 
Government sent ous Dr. Baikie, in the Pleiad, to attempt to 
reach the same point from the sea. This he succeeded in doing, 
within about eighty-five miles; and the intervening course of 
the river Dr. Barth had laid down from information received 
from the natives. In Yola, the capita] of ‘Adamawa (lat. 9° 30’ 
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N., long. 12° 10’ E.), which no European besides Dr. Barth has 
succeeded in reaching, he was for the first time repulsed by the 
governor, on the ostensible ground of his bringing no letter of 
recommendation from the latter’s sovereign lord, the Sultan of 
Sdkoto, and his being too exalted a personage for him to venture 
to entertain without permission! Nevertheless the traveller re- 
ceived a very favourable impression of the capabilities of ‘Adam- 
&wa, which country, he says, is of prime importance to us in any 
intercourse that we are to establish with Central Africa. Al- 
though the westerly course of the Bénuwé, and the northerly 
course of the Shari are established, and the idea is therefore 
exploded of Lake Tsad being either fed or drained by the Niger, 
yet, considering the lowness of the watershed between the Kebbi 
(northern tributary of the Bénuwé) and the Serbéwuel ( western 
tributary of the Shari), Dr. Barth thinks it not impossible that 
there may exist a bifurcation or connecting canal between them ; 
and, in any case, the entire distance from the mouths of the 
Niger to Lake Tsad, except from twenty to fifty miles, can be 
performed by water : 


“Indeed, I am persuaded that, in less than fifty years, European 
boats will keep up a regular annual intercourse between the great 
basin of the Tsad and the Bay of Biyafra.” (iii. 221.) 


The capacities of the countries S.E. of Lake Tsad seem 
certainly to invite such an opening of commerce. Cotton is 
cultivated to a considerable extent, on both sides of the Shari, 
in Logén and Baghirmi; and weaving constitutes the principal 
employment of the industrious population of Logén. But “ cot- 
ton ought to be cultivated to an unbounded extent in these low 
and richly irrigated regions.” 

The most important part of the geographical information ob- 
tained by Dr. Barth and his colleagues is, perhaps, that com- 
prised within the three volumes just published ; but a sort of 
romantic interest attaches to the far-famed ‘‘ Queen of the De- 
sert,” * Timbaktu, whence only one European ever returned,t 
which hitherto unknown cities and provinces of Bornu cannot 
boast ; and our intrepid Dr. Barth, who appears to have found a 
road when others found a wilderness, to have made friends of 
princes and people, and from whose path the very wild-beasts 


* So called by its inhabitants, 

¢ The Frenchman, Réné Callié ; and “he was compelled to travel in strict 
disguise, in the character of a poor Mussulman, without instruments or scientific 
equipment. His sojourn in Timbiktu was of only fourteen days; and as he was 
in constant danger of being discovered, he could neither move about freely, nor 
note down all that he wished. Miserable, ill, a ragged beggar, near to death’s 
door, he reached the coast after an extremely dangerous and fatiguing journey, 
and from thence his native land.” Petermann’s Dittheilungen, 1855, p. 3. 
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turned aside—he frequently mentions seeing lions, to say no- 
thing of elephants, hippopotami, &c., but reports not a single 
adventure with any—who in Mohammedan countries had tra- 
velled as a Christian, and obtained respect and blessing for his 
religion, shaming those who execrated him as a kéfer,—even he 
was obliged, for a short time, in the fanatical region of Tim- 
baktu, to adopt the character of a Moslim. We may therefore 
expect that the two volumes yet to be published will fully equal 
in interest those lying before us. , 

We must now cast quite a cursory glance over the southern 
half of the African continent. Until the last few years the whole 
southern tropical zone of this continent was as good as a ¢erra 
incognita. Now there is only a zone of about 12°, equally dis- 
tributed on each side of the equator, which is still unknown. 
Dr. Livingstone discovered the remarkable Lake Ngami (lat. 
20° 19’ S., long. 20° E.) ; which, inasmuch as its waters never 
reach the sea, is to South Africa what Lake Tsad is to North. 
But it is small in comparison,—not more than fifty miles long, 
and apparently deep. It has, moreover, an outlet,—the river 
Zouga, which is a mighty stream when it issues from the lake, 
but becomes smaller as it flows, and is at length lost in the 
sands. The same enterprising missionary discovered the entire 
upper course of the river Zambesi, amounting to 1000 miles above 
Zumbo, the highest point previously known. This river now 
figures as the third among the rivers of Africa, exceeded in length 
of course by the Nile and the Kwara alone. Dr. Livingstone, 
travelling through the highlands in which the Congo and its 
affluents take their rise, added greatly to our knowledge of those 
rivers. We now know, that while Africa north of the equator 
has a mean elevation of not more than 1000 feet, South Africa 
consists of a series of highlands, forming a kind of irregular 
plateau. Lake Ngami, which drains all the country from lat. 
15° to 21° S., and from long. 17° to 21° E., is elevated as much 
as 2825 feet above the sea. And the northern part of this 
plateau is greatly higher, having a mean elevation of more than 
4000 feet. Lake Dilolo (lat. 11° 30’ S., long. 22° 30’ E.), from 
which the river Liba flows, has an elevation of 4660 feet. The 
Tala Mungongo mountains (lat. 9° 30'S., long. 17° E.) form 
the western boundary of the plateau in its northern part; but 
while their western foot is 2050, the plateau to the east of them 
is 3610, and its culminating point 5185 feet above the sea. It 
need not surprise us, then, to find that the rivers which have 
their source and all the upper part of their course on this plateau, 
are impeded by rapids and cascades when descending into the 
lower country. Dr. Livingstone speaks of the falls of the Zam- 
besi (about lat. 17° 57’ S., long. 26° 6’ E.) as equal to Niagara 
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in grandeur ; the river, previously about 3000 feet broad, is pre- 
cipitated through a narrow rent in the basaltic rock not more 
than 75 feet wide, and then down a deep cleft, to a depth of 
about 105 fect. The plateau itself is in some parts a perfectly 
level plain, and the country near the great rivers is subject to 
periodical inundations, like Egypt. The land of Barotse (about 
lat. 16° S., long. 23° 30’ E.) isspoken of as growing sugar-cane, 
sweet potato, manioc, yams, bananas, millet, &c. In Angola, 
near the Cuenza, the coffee-shrub, which was introduced by the 
Jesuits from Mocha, has become naturalised, and spread itself to 
a distance of 300 miles from the coast. Cotton of mediocre 
quality thrives here excellently. Cassange, to the east of An- 
gola (about lat. 9° 30’ N., long. 17° E.) is a very fruitful land ; 
and the Portuguese settlement there may be called the com- 
mercial capital of the interior. It has a brisk trade in ivory and 
wax, and English cotton fabrics are imported. But the climate of 
almost the whole country here described is extremely unhealthy, 
the region about Lake Ngami, on the river Chobe (about lat. 17° 
30’ S., long. 25° E.), and the land of Barotse, being swampy or 
exposed to inundation. Hence Dr. Livingstone was delighted to 
find a high ridge of land on the Zambesi from the embouchure 
of the Kafué (lat. 15° 50’ S., long. 28° 35’ E.) to Tete, without 
forests or swamps, perfectly healthy, and with immense capacities 
for tillage ; wheat, maize, and other grains being grown there to 
great advantage. He regards it as a fitting site for a mission- 
station; but the stress laid upon the capacities of the country, 
and upon the communication with the ocean by the river, shows 
that he regards it also as a possible English colony, and the 
centre of a considerable commerce. 

Dr. Livingstone’s book has not yet appeared, and we are 
therefore not in possession of all the materials for forming a 
critical judgment on the scientific yalue of his discoveries, and the 
reasonableness of the expectations which he entertains. It may 
be permitted us, however, to suspect that these expectations are 
rather sanguine. The Zambesi forms a large delta, and it ap- 
pears extremely doubtful whether vessels wiil find depth of water 
enough to enter the river at all. And the river itself has not 
been sufficiently examined to warrant an unhesitating belief that 
it presents no impediments to navigation. We have heard of the 
great falls of Mosiwatunya; and there are allusions to rapids 
even in the lower part of the Zambesi. Ifthe junction of the 
Kafué and Zambesi be really 1530 feet above the sea, and that 
of the Loangua and Zambesi 1410, we do not see how this mean 
fall of three feet in a mile can be sustained for 600 miles without 
impediments to navigation. Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries can, 
however, scarcely fail to cause these points sooner or later to be 
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ascertained; and there are other rivers besides the Zambesi 
which ought to be examined. We have heard of the promise of 
the land of Cassange; and the river Quango or Congo would 
probably form as good an outlet to the Western Ocean for the 
produce of this district as the Zambesi to the east for that of 
Barotse and the country on the Kafué. And the great affluent 
of the Congo, the Caseye or Casai, might apparently form a 
highway into the very centre of the land of Lobale. It is a 
question, however, whether the character of the natives would 
come in aid of such enterprises, or would frustrate them entirely. 
They appear a much lower and more savage race than the 
negroes of Sudan; and those above Angola think it their interest 
to stop all communication between the interior and the coast. 
There is one other part of Africa which claims our attention, 
though it has as yet been visited by no European. A very large 
lake has for some years past been inserted in maps of Africa, on 
information received from the natives, and from travelling Arab 
merchants. It is generally marked Nyassa, which turns out to 
be a corruption of the real name, Nyanja; and it is also known 
by the names Uniamési and Ukeréve. Its southern extremity is 
about lat. 12° S., long. 36° E., and its general direction N.W. Its 
northern end is generally left open upon maps, being quite un- 
known. Recent information seems to have proved this lake to 
have a far greater extent than was previously imagined. It 
extends northwards to at least lat. 2° S., if not beyond the 
equator itself; and its shape is nearly that of a pear, the breadth 
of the northern half exceeding 150 miles, while the southern 
becomes gradually exceedingly narrow. The watershed between 
the Indian and Atlantic Oceans lies between this lake and the 
Indian Ocean; when this has been passed by a traveller going 
from Kiloa or Pangini to the lake, the land slopes gradually 
down to the Atlantic. The physical configuration of this part of 
Africa is therefore quite different from that to the south and 
south-west of this explored by Dr. Livingstone. That was a 
plateau, or series of highlands; this is a kind of scoop, of pro- 
bably no great elevation. Between the northern part of this 
lake and the Indian Ocean lies an alpine region containing peaks 
covered with perpetual snow. Three such are known,—Kiliman- 
jaro (probable position, lat. 3° 20’ S., long. 37° E.); Kignea 
(ditto, lat. 1° S., long. 38° 30’ E.) ; and Doengo Engai (ditto, 
lat. 4° S., long. 34° 30’ E.). The existence of snow-covered 
peaks in this equatorial region has been doubted, but the evi- 
dence is conclusive. ‘The highlands to which these mountains 
belong are probably the southern extremity of the highlands 
of Abyssinia, and they must contain the sources of the Bahr-el- 
Abiad, the principal branch of the Nile. Of feeders or outlet of 
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the great lake Uniamési we know nothing. The great range of 
Lupata seems to prevent its southern end having any outlet 
towards the Indian Ocean, and its extreme narrowness there 
agrees better with the upper than with the lower end of a lake. 
The northern end comes so very near the probable source of the 
westernmost branch of the Nile, the Keilak, that one cannot 
avoid giving expression to the idea that it may have its rise in 
this lake ; although, till we have some knowledge of the height 
of the lake above the sea, this fancy can hardly be dignified with 
the name of a conjecture. And the larger the lake be proved to 
be, the less likely is it to have any outlet at all, unless the streams 
that feed it are of corresponding magnitude; and there does not 
. Seem to be room for a river of any size between the Lupata 

mountains and the southern end of Lake Uniamési. Certain 
it is that, with all these questions open,—the extent of the Lake 
Uniamési, the direction of its flow, its feeders, its outlet, the 
relation in which its water-system stands to that of the Nile,— 
any searching explorations which might be undertaken in that 
direction would be crowned with results as brilliant as those at- 
tending Dr. Livingstone’s investigations further south. 





Art. III.—LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
London in 1856. By Peter Cunningham. London: 1856. 


For some years past, books, reviews, and newspapers have 
teemed with denunciations of modern urban architecture. The 
late Mr. Pugin, who—notwithstanding Mr. Ruskin’s eloquent 
attacks upon him—in reality long preceded Mr. Ruskin as a 
chief originator of the great new movement in favour of pointed 
architecture, lived to see London and its suburbs rife with 
symptoms, in brick, stone, and plaster, of the repentance which 
he so vigorously preached. Antecedent to this movement, and 
lately proceeding side by side with it, was the movement, which 
may perhaps be dated from the publication of Stewart and Re- 
vett’s Antiquities of Greece, in favour of the restoration of the 
classical styles. Between one and the other, scarcely a house 
is now built without some pretence, in its details, to an amount 
of architectural character such as, five-and-twenty years ago, 
was aspired to only by the architects of public edifices. It is 
often the misfortune of even the most sincere repentance to he 
very absurd in its more immediate results. The state repented 
of is almost certain to have had one meritorious feature which 
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is almost as certainly wanting in the penitential condition, 
namely, consistency. The mere man of the world is a perfectly 
intelligible, and, in his inferior kind, a satisfactory spectacle. 
He acknowledges certain plain utilitarian motives, and acts up 
to them with artistic thoroughness and simplicity. But “ con- 
vert” him, convince him that his way of life has been wholly a 
mistake, and, unless he is a man of uncommonly strong under- 
standing, he will commit all sorts of absurdities in the first un- 
instructed heat of his desire to be better. It seems, in its verbal 
statement, a very plain truth, and yet it is one of which few 
persons are practically cognisant, that, in order to do the right, 
one must first know what the right is. Now it seems to us that 
the repentance of metropolitan architecture has hitherto been, 
for the most part, of that unintelligent kind which does not 
content itself with crying, “ What shallI do?” until it receives 
some practicable answer, but at once sets about doing something, 
in the hope that that proceeding, whatever it may be, will be 
right, which is sufficiently unlike its previous modes of proce- 
dure, and in forgetfulness of the fact that there are some condi- 
ge which do not require the exercise of any virtue or effort 
at all. 

The results of the latter species of error in our London 
builders are lamentable and absurd in the extreme. 

Architecturally speaking, perhaps the most melancholy sights 
on the face of the earth are the recently built metropolitan 
suburbs of the poorer sort, and the batches of edifices raised on 
the estates of the “ Freehold-Land Societies.” There is as much 
architectural pretence about almost every wretched little tene- 
ment, of twenty pounds rental, now built, as of old went to a 
temple or a palace ; and yet the very existence of these edifices, 
in large and simultaneously constructed groups or streets, in- 
volves an idea so eminently unartistic, that the more carefully 
the architecture is carried out in them the worse must be their 
architectural effect. An assemblage of thatched cottages, with 
mouldering clay-walls, supplementary pigsties, and adjoining 
dungheaps, look picturesque—which is a step towards the 
architectural—because they are real. They have risen one by 
one; their internal discomforts are recognised facts, which are 
not unartistical in their aspect, because they are unavoidable ; 
they are the best kind of habitations which the circumstance 
of successive construction and the means of the builders ad- 
mitted of; clay floors, wet walls, bad atmosphere, and their con- 
sequences, are of a piece with the whole picture; and there is 
nothing discordant, though much that is melancholy, in the as- 
pect of such a village. There may, indeed, be much of humble 
beauty in it, notwithstanding its sadness, if the inhabitants 
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have plainly done their best, by the help of care, cleanliness, 
and flowers, to alleviate the evils of close air, damp walls, and 
the rest. But how is it that our new “model villages,” and 
scores of miles of four and six roomed tenements in Palladian 
plaster, look so unspeakably more mean and miserable than the 
most wretched of mud hamlets? Because the wretchedness of 
the latter strikes the spectator as being simply material, and the 
result of inevitable circumstances, whereas the wretchedness of 
their pert and pretentious rivals is moral. And whence comes 
this effect of moral wretchedness—an effect which, whether 
truly expressive of the actual condition of the inhabitants or 
not, is equally fatal to all possibility of artistic character? Are 
we not right in answering, that the spectacle of a row or group 
of such edifices, all so small as to be necessarily unwholesome 
as compared with the spacious edifice which might have been 
raised with the same means and with infinitely better accom- 
modation for the same number of persons, at once conveys to 
the beholder a feeling made up of various more or less vague 
perceptions or suspicions of selfishness, mistaken policy, un- 
christian incompatibility of characters, and other moral defi- 
ciencies, resulting in a deliberate preference of a sulky and in- 
salubrious isolation in a petty brick-and-mortar cabin, to a 
combination of means which would have produced an edifice 
and appliances of comfort such as would have enabled the in- 
habitants, at the extra cost of a little common sociability and 
compliance, to live almost as wholesomely and luxuriantly— 
for perfect wholesomeness is much the same thing in the end 
as perfect luxury—as any set of gentlemen and ladies in the 
land? Far be it from us to charge the numerous provident 
and right-minded persons who have availed themselves of the 
system of Freehold-Land Societies in order to invest their sav- 
ings or improve on their former dwellings, or any of the scores 
of thousands who are inhabitants of the “great dismal swamp” 
of mean and at the same time pretentious abodes that now sur- 
rounds the metropolis, with any actual moral participation in 
the evils which the artistic eye detects, or (which is just as 
fatal for architectural effect) seems to detect in these cases. The 
system alone is the necessary culprit, and this we positively 
assert to be entirely opposed to the possibility of architectural 
effect. There is the essentially savage idea of unsociability in- 
volved in it. Moreover no good artistic effect can coexist with 
a manifest perversion or waste of means. There may be sufli- 
cing reasons why such and such a row or batch of Palladian 
or Elizabethan hovels should have been built ; but beautiful 
effects are not to be brought about by particular and unobvious 
excuses ; the system is bad, and the architecture declares the 
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fact boldly and uncompromisingly. Those Swiss eaves and 
Gothic porches, those cinque-cento mouldings and stacks of 
Elizabethan chimneys, are all worse than nothing, when every 
body knows that the close, damp, and feetid air of those little 
rooms, with all their daily and hourly irritating inconveniences, 
must cause and indeed assume a condition of feeling on the 
part of the inhabitants, which puts all enjoyment of art out of 
the question. A man and his wife may find some enjoyment 
in each other’s society and in the gambols of their children, 
and much solid satisfaction in a Michaelmas goose or a Christ- 
mas pudding, and yet be very far from that leisurely frame of 
mind and serene equilibrium of nerve which are requisite pre- 
cursors of any pleasure derivable from art. These little cabins 
have it written on the faces of them that their inhabitants do 
not care a straw for the appearance of their abodes. It is quite 
true that the handsome mansion which might have been raised 
for their joint convenience at the cost of the miserable cockney 
village, or the Beulah Place or Paradise Row, would not neces- 
sarily, or even at all probably, have involved or produced the 
artistical frame of mind in the inhabitants; but 2 would not 
have expressed the contrary, and that is all that could be re- 
quired of it in order that it should be endowed with the funda- 
mental condition of a pleasing architectural effect. 

Unhappily, our “model lodging-houses” are scarcely, as 
yet, more beautiful architecturally than our model villages 
and Paradise Rows; but the fault, in this case, is in the 
builder, and not in the very nature of the thing. There is no 
reason in the world why a model lodging-house should look 
like a workhouse, or, indeed, why a workhouse should look as 
it generally does. The difference between the cost of a plain 
but noble Tudor building, and of four vast brick walls with 
square holes in them, is much less than people would generally 
suppose from the appearances of the two. A little stone trim- 
ming, or, as it is called, ashlar work, which is almost the only 
necessary additional expense involved in a plain Tudor build- 
ing, would probably not raise the cost of the whole edifice ten 
per cent; and, in the end, it would be more economical than 
mere brick, since the stone copings, corner-stones, window- 
frames, &c, are all decided constructive gains, rendering the 
building as much more durable as it is more handsome than its 
utterly pauper correlative. 

Bad as they are, the model lodging-houses are a very im- 
portant step in the right direction ; and an even more import- 
ant step, seeing that example generally descends, is to be seen 
in the recent experiment of houses in flats for the occupation of 
the higher classes. The Victoria Street experiment must be re- 
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peated, and finally become the rule of wetwopeliiten abodes for 

all but the upper ranks of society, unless, which does not seem 
likely, London should suffer a sudden check in its growth. At 
its present rate of expansion, it is doubling every ten years; so 
that the inconvenience of transit must ere long of itself compel 
the abandonment of a system, which now extends the city’s 
superficies at four or five times more than the necessary rate. 
The railway has brought Brighton within an hour and a half 
of London; but no system of locomotion is conceivable which 
would bring the extreme points of London itself within that 
time of each other. The evil is becoming insupportable ; and 
here and there a house and a row of houses, eight or nine 
stories high, shows clearly that the metropolis sees the neces- 
sity of henceforward affecting the perpendicular instead of the 
horizontal direction of expansion. In this necessity lies the 
great hope for the domestic architecture of London, which has 
hitherto been wholly below contempt. A house, eight or nine 
stories high, must be much more solidly built than one of three 
or fcur; and, as obvious solidity and permanence are the very 
first conditions of architectural character, we find that the new 
houses, recently raised in the city and the great central tho- 
roughfares, where the value of land is enormous, and consti- 
tutes an additional reason for lo!ty building, have often an 
architectural air which reminds us rather of Florence or Venice 
than of London. 

Another condition which ought altogether to have dis- 
pensed with any attempt at the exercise of the virtue of archi- 
tecture, is the limited term during which London tenements are 
ordinarily intended to last. Our houses are built, in the great 
majority of cases, upon land which is taken for a lease not ex- 
ceeding ninety-nine years; at the expiration of which period of 
their existence houses ought to fall down, ifthe builders have 
made their economical calculations properly. Every thing that 
increases the permanence of houses beyond the hundredth year 
is so much sheer waste of the builder’s money. Now, since a 
manifestation of permanance is the very basis of all architec- 
tural character, and since a hundred years is a merely infantine 
age for any well-built edifice, it follows that good architecture, 
under this limitation, is simply impossible. The thinnest brick 
wall, that will stand at all, will probably stand for a hundred 
years, especially if there be a clause in the lease, as there often 
is, against dancing on the floors which it supports. Of all 
modes of building boasting the name of architecture, the Eng- 
lish secular Gothic, or “Tudor,” is the least massive. But, even 
in this style, solidity is the artistic basis of its system of orna- 
mentation. Without a thickness of wall which would be ridi- 
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culous in a house meant to fall down in a hundred years, the 
mouldings of doorways, windows, cornices, &c., upon which this 
style depends, cannot be executed—putting plaster for the pre- 
sent out of the question. A Tudor house not only ought not, 
but, properly speaking, cannot be built to last for less than 
five hundred years, if the materials used are brick and stone. 
Our ancestors often used wood; and, in that case, a couple of 
centuries may be deducted from the architectural lifetime. This, 
we take it, is a sufficient reply to Mr. Ruskin’s well-known re- 
commendation of the later Pointed style for metropolitan house- 
building in general, that is, under the condition of short lease- 
holds. True domestic architecture being thus obviously im- 
practicable, it remains to be asked whether it is better, so long 
as this condition shall prevail,—and of course it will prevail 
until something stronger than merely artistic reasons are urged 
as motives for its cessation,—to be contented, as our forefathers 
have been, with no architecture, with mere brick walls and tile 
roofs to keep out wind and rain for the brief ninety-nine years ; 
or to abandon this humble but honest mode for plaster mock- 
eries of true styles of architecture, of which the whole force 
and beauty depend on a perpetual allusion, in the forms, to the 
solidity and reality of the materials? No man, with common 
good taste, can for a moment hesitate whether to prefer the 
dull brick walls with stone dressings of the older houses in 
some of the West-end squares, or even the utterly pauper 
blankness of Gower Street, to the most “splendiferous” works 
in the Gin-palace style that were ever executed in lath and 
plaster. Our voice, then, is for the plain brick wall under pre- 
sent circumstances; and we would recommend those whom a 
not unnatural craving for something better has seduced into 
a system of the grossest artistic falsehood, to take the first step 
towards the right by repenting of their erroneous repentance, 
and acknowledging the unpretentious baked clay as their avowed 
artistic material, and the thin flat wall, pierced with square 
apertures, as their architectural type. These poor means, 
though incapable of being used to any very magnificent result, 
have never yet been made the most of. The dull brick wall, 
with, in superior houses, its dressings of stone, has certainly 
been made needlessly dull by the omission of those modes of 
relief and ornamentation which are consistent with the pri- 
mary requirement of veracity as to the material. Bricks will 
always look humble; but they need not look dull. There is no 
end to the cheerfulness which they may be made to express, 
without in any degree impairing the requisite instability of 
the wall. They possess two very important qualities, which 
have never been put to the use of which they have been 
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proved to be capable. We mean the capacity of receiving 
glaze, and the capacity of receiving colour. In such an 
atmosphere as that of London, the last capacity would be of 
little avail without the first; but the two qualities together 
offer the condition of a new mode of house-decoration sin- 
gularly well-suited to our requirements. The glaze would not 
only resist London smoke, which at present reduces brick, stone, 
and plaster, after a few years’ exposure, to a uniform deep 
mud-colour, but it would also resist rain, which at present 
converts all brick houses into enormous refrigerators every time 
it falls. 

With this hint, we take leave of that part of our subject 
which concerns avowedly impermanent building; and turn to 
the consideration of the by no means insignificant attempts 
which London has made during the past quarter of a century 
to become a properly architectural city as far as regards its 
public and corporate edifices, and the abodes of the wealthier 
orders. “ What is London?” said Burke ; “ Clean, commodious, 
neat; but, a very few things indeed excepted, an endless addition 
of littleness to littleness, extending over a great tract of land.” 
A few years have sufficed to make this criticism obsolete. Since 
Burke’s time, the costly and permanent architecture which has 
been added to London is more in extent and pretension, if not 
in merit, than is to be found in any three other capitals in 
Europe. For bulk and magnificence it would take something 
like the whole of the medizval secular architecture of Bel- 
gium to form the New Houses of Parliament alone ; all Florence 
would scarcely make our Club-Houses ; and where is the single 
city, if we except Paris, which could, for these qualities, be set 
in the scale with some half-dozen of our recent churches and 
public buildings and a dozen of the new houses of our nobility ? 
We would fain help to arouse our fellow-Londoners from their 
general indifference to this fact ; an indifference which has not 
been without its evil effects upon the character of our build- 
ings. It is too much to expect that great architects should 
arise among a people who will not care a straw for archi- 
tecture. It is also, perhaps, unreasonable to suppose that a 
people should care much about good architecture who have 
hitherto seen so little of it. But this last excuse is daily dis- 
appearing ; and we are glad to think that the popular indiffer- 
ence is also on the eve of being exchanged for an enlightened 
interest. 

In candidly computing what has been really done in London 
architecture of late years, we must confess the painful fact, that 
we have been spending scores of millions of money, and raising 
a city that is not only the London of to-day, but will also be 
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the most significant portion of the London of two centuries 
hence, entirely in the dark as to some of the leading truths 
which ought to have guided us in our work. Our probably 
transitory ignorance has built itself the most permanent of 
monuments. We have been doing and learning at one and the 
same time ; and there seems every prospect that, before we have 
well learnt how to do, we shall liave done all that there is to 
be done. By a concurrence of unusual circumstances with an 
unprecedented afflux of pecuniary means, during the last 
quarter of a century we have been able to build or rebuild 
almost all the public edifices which a great capital requires ; 
here was an opportunity which has never before occurred in a 
great city, and probably never will occur again, for effecting 
upon a vast scale that all-important unity of architectural 
effect which was only approximately realised in Athens and 
Rome and the medieval cities of Europe. Instead, however, 
of building the most homogeneous, we have raised the most 
heterogeneous city in the world; and that without the noble 
excuse which other cities have for their diversities of architec- 
ture, namely, antiquity and gradual historic change. London 
in its public edifices affords no history in stone of the develop- 
ment of English architectural art; it is rather a vast open-air 
museum of models of the architecture of all times and coun- 
tries ; the one truly national style—the Tudor—having, indeed, 
its place, but enjoying no predominance, in this impartial Great 
Exhibition of the Architecture ofall Nations. Every “order” 
of the purest and primmest Greek, and of its profligate descen- 
dant the Roman, architecture ; the odd Byzantine and the ele- 
gant Lombard; the stern and solid Norman; the three varie- 
ties of ecclesiastical, and the several phases of secular, Pointed ; 
not to speak of Egyptian, Turkish, and certain hybrid and non- 
descript modes of building, with the dull and lawless fancies of 
the Renaissance,—have all “a fair field and no favour” with 
us. Of this entire “fairness,” or, in other words, total indiffer- 
ence and surprising ignorance of the public mind and feeling 
upon the subject, the present display at Westminster Hall of 
designs for the new Public Offices is the crowning proof and 
illustration. Those offices will be the completion of modern 
London ; with the exception of one or two comparatively un- 
important buildings, there are no more public works looming 
in the future of the aspiring architect. The task of the critic 
with regard to national edifices is, unhappily, no longer to sug- 
gest amendment, but to judge. 

With the more costly and permanent kinds of private archi- 
tecture the case is different ; it is not too late to influence the 


future of the streets of London by insisting upon the principles 
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which ought to guide those who have the responsibility of 
building for posterity. The late Perpendicular, or Tudor 
style, is the best for English domestic* architecture. Mr. 
Ruskin, if we remember rightly, holds this opinion; but has 
not given his reasons for this selection. here are, how- 
ever, abundant and unanswerable reasons in the fundamental 
principles of architecture, and the nature of our climate and 
materials. 

First, let us ask why our style should be Gothic; secondly, 
why the particular style of Gothic above named. 

The singular pre-eminence which has been instinctively 
attributed to the Egyptian, Greek, and Gothic styles, is justified 
by the peculiar nature and integrity of the artistic idea in each ; 
and probably no fourth style can ever arise having a claim to 
rank with these. By their several modes of artistic allusion to 
the simple fact of ponderosity in their materials, the architects 
in these three styles attained to an expression harmonising with 
the three great stages through which humanity has passed,— 
say, rather, the three ideals which humanity has, at the several 
stages of its progress, entertained. In Egypt material power, 
of endless temporal duration, is expressed by a style of build- 
ing of which every detail, even the minutest, is an intensifica- 
tion of the form of the pyramid, which itself is the simplest 
architectural expression of mere ponderosity. The overhang- 
ing cornices which crown the double-towered Propylon, the 
slim obelisks which stand before it, the crowded and stunted 
shafts which seem to be crushed by the weight they bear, the 
doors cut with parallel sides, and with the posts and lintels 
rising perpendicularly out of the inclined wall; the Propylon 
itself, 2 pyramid in which pyramidal form is intensified, first, 
by truncation, and secondly, by division into two ;—all these 
are forms in which the simplest idea of power and duration is 
expressed either by passive ponderosity, or by slight contradic- 
tions and oppositions, juxtaposed, as foils, to its more direct 
and predominant expression. The Greek architect, equally de- 
pending upon a perpetual allusion to weight in his materials 
for his artistic effect, treated that natural and necessary allu- 
sion in a very different way. The supporting power of the 
shaft, which in Egyptian architecture was but one of the many 
minor means of exalting the idea of an enormous dead-weight, 
became, in the hands of the Greek, the predominant element 
of his expression. The vast dead-weight of the entablature, in 
the Doric style, receives the triple expression of simple weight 
in the plain course of stone, called the architrave, imme- 
diately placed upon the capitals; of weight depending, in the 
course of triglyphs called the frieze, with the corresponding 
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gutte, or “drops,” under the soffit of the architrave; and of 
weight impending, in the strongly projecting cornice. This pon- 
derous mass is lifted high in the air by a series of columns, in 
which is exquisitely expressed an active power perfectly ade- 
quate to the task imposed upon it. An expression of great 
force exerted in the direction of the weight to be borne, is pro- 
duced by the fluting of the shaft; its outline is multiplied by 
a series of lines ascending and converging towards the capital. 
The vast active power which the eye at once recognises as 
being thus expressed in the series of Doric shafts, is shown to 
be fully competent for its task by being proved to be rather 
more than competent ; where the shaft is thinnest, that is to 
say, where the greatest strain of the superincumbent mass is 
exerted, one and sometimes three horizontal channels are 
worked, thereby obviously and gratuitously diminishing the 
supporting power where it is most required. Similarly, the 
spreading mass of the capital, called the ovolo, is “quirked,” or 
withdrawn just where it reaches the abacus, whereby a slight 
further superabundance of power is demonstrated. In the 
Tonic order exactly the same idea of balanced powers is wrought 
out in a slightly different manner; and in both orders, as well 
as in the very little that remains to us of Greek Corinthian, 
there is not a moulding in base, capital, or cornice, not an orna- 
ment of any sort whatever, but has for its chief object the in- 
tensification of this beautiful expression of weight competently 
supported. The Gothic architect completed the series of archi- 
tectures, the expressions of which were dependent, in the most 
direct, simple, and natural manner, upon the materials, by 
effecting exactly the reverse of the Egyptian expression. Ac- 
tive power, crushed in the Egyptian, exactly balanced by the 
resistance of weight in the Greek, became every thing in the 
Gothic, in which weight is recognised only in order to be, as it 
were, despised. The paradox that a perfectly arched ege-shell 
would bear an infinite burden may be said to be the theme of 
the Gothic architect, who, instead of making his shafts swell 
and sink below their fardel, as the Egyptian, or boast of their 
exact ability to meet it, as the Greek did, cuts up the masses 
of his supporting piers into groups of frail stalks, which, in- 
stead of expressing bearing-power in their capitals, burst at 
that point into gay bunches of leaves and flowers, which con- 
stitute, not the termination of the light shaft on its meeting 
the superimposed arch, but only the indication of the point at 
which its aspiring flight takes a new direction; for the arch 
itself soars as lightly as the shaft, and indicates its absolute in- 
difference to the masses of wall it carries by a series of mould- 
ings and undercuttings, which are not a slight diminution of 
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its thickness, like the Doric channels or the “quirk,” but a 
lavish waste of it, for the sake of the increase of the all-impor- 
tant expression of simple irresistible life and force by an un- 
checked aspiration. Innumerable other features of pure Gothic 
architecture co-operate in this expression. For example, in the 
mouldings of supporting members the reversed ogee is used, the 
ogee itself being expressive of support; in the bases of the 
shafts, the expression of the Attic base, which was in use to the 
end of the Norman period, was exactly reversed, the mouldings 
being often so deeply cut as to produce a shade of such depth 
that the eye could not perceive the connection of the shaft with 
terra firma ; and so on. 

Thus it is by no accident that Gothic architecture is come 
to be regarded as peculiarly fit for Christian architecture. Its 
simple and obvious expression is one that may easily and na- 
turally be taken for a symbol of the world overcome. Indeed, 
this symbolism, which may well have been at first a mere ac- 
cident of the development of the constructive powers of the 
pointed arch, strikes the feelings so constantly and irresistibly, 
that the earlier and purer kinds of Gothic architecture have 
always been felt to be ill-fitted for secular purposes. And this 
unsuitableness is not only expressional, but constructive ; for 
these phases of the art require a loftiness of interior which is 
seldom proper to any building but a church. In the later 
period of the Pointed style, however, the arch requires such 
width, and horizontal and aspiring lines are so mixed and har- 
monised, that, without any diminution of the great construc- 
tive superiority of Gothic architecture over all others, it be- 
comes qualified for every species of secular edifice, from the 
simplest country-house to the most magnificent town-hall or 
legislative palace. Being the only full and true development 
of the principle of the arch, Gothic architecture can do more 
than any other style with less expenditure of material, and, 
what peculiarly qualifies it for northern climates, it is the only 
style which will admit of light ad libitum. In all styles in 
which the round arch is used, that is to say, the Roman, By- 
zantine, Lombard, and Renaissance manners, the wall is an 
element of primary importance, constructionally and therefore 
artistically. The round arch, unlike the pointed arch, is not 
a self-supporting member ; it requires to be enclosed in solid 
spaces of wall to give it security and architectural effect. The 
wall, therefore, in these styles, must not be reduced in surface, 
beyond a certain point, by windows. The fewer windows there 
are, the better, as a rule, the building looks. This is a very 
unfortunate qualification for a dull sky. In Gothic architec- 
ture it is just the reverse. The wall may be altogether anni- 
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hilated, without injury to the artistic effect or constructional 
security of the edifice. Indeed, it is a favourite view of the 
architects of Germany—the country in which Gothic architec- 
ture attained its most ideal perfection—that in this style the 
wall ought to disappear, as such, altogether, transmuting itself 
wholly into piers, mullions, tracery, and painted glass. These, 
then, are the qualities which principally commend Gothic archi- 
tecture for exclusive use in our time and climate: Its artistic 
expression harmonises with our best feelings, and, like the reli- 
gion in the service of which it was invented, meets the most 
varied requirements ; being as proper and expressive in the 
poorest village school-house as in the parliamentary palace. It 
covers the largest spaces, with the least expenditure of ground 
occupied by the supporting members, piers, columns, and walls. 
It admits light ad libitum. It costs less than any other style. 
Finally, the phase of it which we would recommend for exclu- 
sive use in England is an English style, nay, the English style, 
the only style which England has had any part in inventing or 
improving. 

Let us reserve all further statement of general principles 
until we find ourselves in the helpful presence of particular 
illustrations. We beg our readers to accompany us in a visit 
to a few of the architectural lions of the metropolis, beginning, 
of course, at Westminster. 

Unfortunately for the immediate reputation of the New 
Parliamentary Palace, the worst parts of the design were exe- 
cuted first. It was difficult to believe that any thing beautiful 
could come of a plan of which the river-front and the lower 
stages of the clock-tower were considerable parts. It was 
evident that no development of architectural proportions, no 
unforeseen contrast of members, could excuse, in a building 
destined to endure as long as the British Empire, a mass of 
superficial decoration so minute and delicate that the rains of 
a century, at most, must wash it all away; no ungrown forest 
of towers, spires, and louvres, could redeem a facade nine 
hundred feet in length from the meanness of an elevation no 
greater than that of the surrounding houses: two faults which, 
in the eyes of a reflecting spectator, magnified each other, since 
it was impossible that the consideration should fail to occur to 
him, that the enormous cost at which the first was being per- 
petrated would have more than sufficed for the prevention of 
the last. It was at once clear that the building would have 
been nobler for the mere absence of the miles of effeminate 
mouldings, the Saadi’s garden of ill-cut roses, the “damnable 
iteration” of the Queen’s Arms, &c. &c., the cost of which 
would have easily placed the entire edifice upon a basement 
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from which it could have looked down upon, instead of being 
looked down upon by, the contiguous bridge and neighbouring 
chimney-pots. It was still more painfully clear that, with an 
extraordinary misapprehension of the spirit of the style of 
architecture chosen, the means which lay immediately at hand 
for diminishing this miserable defect of altitude had not been 
taken. Had the front of the stone quay been panneled with 
arcades rising from the water, an effect of indefinite depth 
would have been the inexpensive and thoroughly appropriate 
architectural result. A plain basement, or, indeed, any ex- 
pressed basement at all, is as contrary to the spirit of pointed 
architecture as it is essential to that of the Greek styles. A 
Gothic edifice should spring, like a tree, from the earth itself; 
and, if a basement of considerable height is necessary, as in 
the present instance, it should be so managed and decorated as 
to be indistinguishable from the building itself. The advan- 
tage that would have accrued to the river-front, had the useless 
quay been omitted, and the entire edifice risen straight from 
the water, needs not to be insisted upon in order to be appa- 
rent to any one with a commonly good appreciation of the 
beauties of the Pointed style. At the time, however, of which 
we are speaking, when the building was nearly completed as 
far as respected its purposes as a House of Assembly, most of 
the criticisms which appeared regarding its principal external 
effects were necessarily premature. It was not fair to consider 
the river-front, as it then stood, alone. So considered, it was 
obvious that the essential spirit of middle-age architecture had 
been violated in the grossest manner by that dull symmetry of 
parts—correspondence of corner-tower to corner-tower, of pro- 
jection to projection, of recess to recess, &c.—which is the 
proper characteristic of those ancient styles which are in every 
particular, not only different from, but opposed to Gothic. 
The river-front, in its principles of composition, in no way 
differs from a pagan terrace in the Regent’s Park, or from Sir 
Charles Barry’s own performance, in the same style, the public 
offices at Whitehall. There is no reason whatever, in the 
nature of the thing, why, when the Gothic filagree is washed 
off, as it soon will be, the river front should not be “restored ” 
with Renaissance decorations. Indeed, there is very strong 
reason, in the nature of the thing, that it should be so restored ; 
for these insipidly symmetrical masses are Renaissance, and are 
not Gothic. A little exercise, however, of the “prophetic eye 
of taste ” would have prevented much of the criticism that was 
put forward upon this part of the edifice as an independent 
work. It was known from the beginning that the number 
and dimensions of the towers and louvres would be such as to 
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constitute them the main features of the edifice ; and it is only 
within the last year or so that these features have sufficiently 
approached completion to justify the hope, which we enter- 
tained from the beginning, that the river-front, with its mean 
Renaissance uniformity, would act, in some degree, as a profit- 
able foil to the preponderating glories of the other parts of the 
work, when seen from that principal “stand-point,” the neigh- 
bouring bridge. The time is now come when judgments can 
be fairly formed by the unprofessional eye—to which archi- 
tectural “elevations” and “projections” are hopeless mysteries 
—upon the total and final effects of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment from certain points of view; and it may be well to point 
out to a public proverbially indifferent to the excellence of 
what is their own, the fact, that their metropolis now affords 
an architectural cowp-d’ei/ such as, for magnificence, it is no 
exaggeration to say the world cannot match. The three prin- 
cipal towers, respectively of the enormous heights of 340, 320, 
and 300 feet, as seen, for example, from Westminster Bridge, 
constitute, in combination with the various minor elevations 
of the louvres, or smoke-shafts, and the raised roofs of the 
extremities of the edifice, a spectacle which we imagine that 
few persons can have looked upon for the first time without a 
powerful emotion of wonder and delight. From this point of 
view, the vastness of the masses, the eye-exciting altitudes to 
which they soar, and the strong but harmonised contrasts in 
which they stand to each other, are elements of effect that are 
scarcely at all diminished by the frippery of the ornamentation ; 
which is, in fact, entirely overwhelmed by these noble and 
forcible features. Let us candidly confess, that this one view 
is of a magnificence not wholly disproportionate to the pro- 
digious cost of money at which we have purchased it; and let 
us not refuse to enjoy the sight of it, for reasons which, if 
allowed to influence us in other cases, would deprive us of the 
power of deriving pleasure from some of the greatest efforts of 
ancient architectural art. In the coup-d’wil to which we are 
now referring, and which is of course the principal view of the 
building, the lowness of the body of the edifice is scarcely a 
greater imperfection than the shortness of the nave of Cologne 
Cathedral in proportion to its height ; and yet this cathedral is 
commonly regarded as the nearest approximation to ideal per- 
fection which has been attained in Gothic architecture. This 
very want of elevation in the body of the New Palace is a 
fault which it possesses in common with the most perfect ot 
our native cathedrals, that of Salisbury, where the fault is 
more serious, as interfering with the solemnity and ecclesias- 
tical effect of the architecture ; and we could name a long list 
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of justly famous works of ancient art, in every one of which 
there is some defect which would be equally complained of in 
the work of a modern architect. Let us not, then, close our 
eyes to the actual beauty of this building, because its beauty 
might have been indefinitely increased by expending, in greater 
altitude and mass, the hundreds of thousands which have been 
worse than thrown away in ornament that will have ceased to 
exist long before the time has arrived at which such an edifice 
ought to be in its best perfection—in the bloom that centuries 
alone can confer upon an architectural work. 

While speaking of the destruction by time of the superficial 
decorations, let us pause to point out two curious facts which 
we have not seen noticed. First, the decay is generally deepest 
under copings and mouldings, where the rain has least access ; 
secondly, the carved stones generally decay more rapidly than 
the others. For the first fact we are at a loss to account; for 
the last, there is sufficient explanation in the circumstance 
that the masons—we cannot, unfortunately, call them sculp- 
tors—have been allowed to select the material for their work ; 
and they have not unnaturally chosen the softest stones. The 
public, who are not admitted without orders to a close inspec- 
tion of the courts and river-front, are. not generally aware to 
what an ominous extent decay has already proceeded. In some 
places, on the river-front, the surface of the wall has decayed 
away to the depth of an inch; and some of the heaviest carv- 
ings, as in the star-chamber court, are already almost obli- 
terated. 

Besides the view from the bridge, there is at present no 
sight to be had of the building as a whole ; and the two consi- 
derable partial views, namely, those from Palace Yard and the 
pavement by Henry VII.’s Chapel, are greatly inferior in cha- 
racter to that from the bridge. The shaft of the clock-tower, 
which is the chief feature in the Palace-Yard view, has no 
more artistic organisation than a stalk of celery ; and the low- 
ness of the body of the building makes architectural proportion 
between it and a tower of any considerable altitude out of the 
question. In the view of the other end of the building, from 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, the same disproportion is greatly in- 
creased. We know of nothing more unpleasant in architecture 
than the huge mass of the Victoria tower rising from the frail 
and pigmy fabric at its base. 

When once, however, we cease to regard the building as a 
whole, and look upon it as being, what indeed it is, a great 
connected group of buildings, we come upon a series of effects 
as lovely as any thing in ancient or modern art. But, from 
these effects, the public are unfortunately, and, as it seems 
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to us, unnecessarily excluded. The building contains twelve 
courts, each of which presents one or more points of view 
of great beauty. As Greek architecture is nothing if not 
seen as a total, so Gothic is never so beautiful as when its 
limits are indefinite. This beautiful and exciting indefinite- 
ness prevails in all the twenty or thirty points of view pre- 
sented by the interior courts; and with this character is 
combined another of equal importance, which is entirely want- 
ing in all the external views of the edifice; we mean, the 
contrast of large spaces of plain wall-surface with highly- 
decorated members. Without this beautiful repose for the eye, 
all surface-decoration is worse than lost. The river-front would 
have been as much more beautiful as it would have been less 
costly, had nine-tenths of the carvings and mouldings been 
simply omitted, and the remaining tenth concentrated upon a 
few significant points, having great blank spaces intervening. 
Now Sir Charles Barry, not having millions enough at his dis- 
posal to enable him to fritter away the walls of the interior 
courts, has left them, for the most part, blank, or only mode- 
rately and artistically decorated ; and the effect of the glimpses 
caught, from these quiet and simple squares, of the gorgeously 
decorated towers, louvres, and high-pitched roofs, is perfectly 
admirable; and we are astonished that no artist or photogra- 
pher has ever thought of “editing” a series of architectural 
effects far surpassing any thing of its kind in England, and yet 
almost unknown to the English people whose metropolis it 
adorns. As examples of these beautiful and almost unknown 
aspects of our greatest national edifice, we beg to direct the 
notice of our readers more particularly to the view of the 
northern towers of the river-front from the Commons Inner 
Court, to that of the Clock Tower from the Speaker’s Court, 
and to the truly magnificent view of the more salient portions ‘ 
of the building, to be had from the different angles of the Star- 
Chamber Court. The truth is, that although the New Houses 
of Parliament are totally defective in grand architectural unity, 
—although, even at their best, as seen from Westminster Bridge, 
they are no more than a glorious group of Gothic masses, hav- 
ing that sort of fortuitous harmony which necessarily arises 
from the juxtaposition of many architectural features in one 
and the same style,—this group nevertheless includes enough of 
splendid architecture to illustrate a great city. The genius in- 
volved in the discovery and perfection of the Pointed style was 
so vast, and its results so beautiful, that no tolerably accurate 
reproduction of those results upon so great a scale as in the 
present instance could well be otherwise than glorious to be- 
hold. In our praises of the New Palace, it is not Sir Charles 
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Barry and Mr. Pugin, so much as their nameless predecessors 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
whom we applaud. The above-named gentlemen, we are com- 
pelled to confess, have done as little as it was possible to do 
with their prodigious means and splendid precedents. 

The British Museum is almost as magnificent a restoration 
of Greek architecture as the Parliamentary Palace is of Gothic. 
There is nothing at all equal to it, in this respect, in modern 
Europe. The type, however, of pure Greek architecture is so 
simple and invariable, that criticism has long ago said pretty 
nearly all that was to be said on the subject. There are only 
two points of importance to be mentioned in connection with 
this building: first, the choice of the style of architecture ; 
secondly, the omission, perhaps inevitable, in this and in all 
other restorations of the Greek style, of certain delicate details 
of execution which seem to us to have conferred upon ancient 
works much of the vitality which is wanting in all our imita- 
tions of them. Our remarks on these two points will equally 
apply to Mr. Inwood’s restoration of the Erechtheion in Euston 
Square, the General Post-Office, and all other modern restora- 
tions of the Greek Temple. The following description of the 
nature of Greek architecture is from a contemporary journal : 
“The Greek Temple consisted of a cella—a small apartment 
enclosing the statue of the god, and obscured on purpose to 
give the effect of mystery to the proceedings of the priests who 
were its only occupants—and of a large external and covered 
colonnade, about and beneath which the people assembled at 
the celebration of religious rites. The colonnade, and the 
entablature supported by it, were the only features of archi- 
tectural interest in the building, because these alone were 
intended to be generally seen and used. Greek temple-archi- 
tecture made no provision whatever for internal convenience 
or decoration. Greek house-architecture, concerning which 
we have little information, was, so to speak, the temple archi- 
tecture turned inside out. The colonnade was enclosed by the 
bare walls, which in the temple were enclosed by the colonnade; 
an open court was thus formed, having a garden or fountain in 
the middle, and scope for small apartments in its sides. In 
these apartments torches and lamps seem to have been em- 
ployed in the daytime ; so little was it in keeping with the spirit 
and constructive obligations of Greek architecture to have the 
walls pierced with apertures of magnitude and number sufti- 
cient even for home purposes, in a climate too, where the day- 
light has three times the intensity of ours. The walls of these 
apartments were adorned with frescoes, and gilded and painted 
frets and “ arabesques” fitted to show brilliantly by lamplight. 
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All the public business of the Greeks was transacted out of 
doors, or, at least, below the open sky. No space larger than 
might be spanned by a horizontal beam of stone was ever 
roofed in, nor could ever be.’ Such were the purposes and 
nature of the form of architecture which we have adopted for 
the British Museum and the National Gallery, places built ew- 
pressly for the eahibition of objects by daylight. Moreover, a 
national gallery and a museum, in such a country as England, 
is not a building that can be raised once for all, and done , with. 
There is no foreseeing the extent to which the ‘collections may 
swell, or the space which they may require. Now the rigid 
symmetry of Greek architecture demands that the entire edifice 
be conceived and built at once. Occasional additions to it are 
impossible, without a violation of its character almost as gross 
as would be the occasional addition by nature of an extra nose 
or a supplementary eyebrow to the human face. But the irre- 
gularity which the Greek style abhors, the Gothic loves; and 
the dead wall, which in the Greek style is essential to the 
artistic effect of the shafts and entablature, in the Gothic, as 
we have seen, becomes all window, as, for example, in Christ’s 
Hospital, the new Record Office, and the beautiful Tudor Hall 
in Lincoln’s Inn. So much for the wisdom of the choice of the 
style in question. The omissions, which spoil its vitality, as 
compared with ancient Greek edifices, are much less culpable ; 
since the recovery of lost principles,—we might almost say lost 
senses,—could alone have supplied them, whereas the choice of 
style proves a simple absence of common understanding. We 
allude to the delicate variations of intercolumniation, and to 
the wonderfully subtle deviations from the horizontal line and 
the plane in the lines and surface of the stylobate and entabla- 
ture, and from the perpendicular in the axes of the columns 
and in the wall-surfaces. These variations and deviations are 
so subtle, that while they have always told upon the eye, it is 
only through recent investigations, chiefly of Mr. John Penne- 
thorne and Mr. Penrose, that their existence has been discovered 
as a matter of fact, although passages in Vitruvius, showing 
that some of these refinements were practised even in the de- 
generate architecture of his time, afforded a clue which ought to 
have been taken up long ago. We have space only for a hasty 
enumeration of the practices, the omission of which in buildings 
like the Museum has constituted their chief inferiority to origi- 
nal Greek works :—the spaces between the columns were varied 
expressly for artistical effect ; thus in an entablature carried 
by a long and perfectly even colonnade, the eye falsely appre- 
hends a disproportionate burden at the extremes ; and accord- 
ingly the columns are usually made thicker and set closer there 
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than in the middle; but where the columns of a portico are 
few, the chief apparent as well as real weight is in the middle. 
Accordingly, the tetrastyle portico of the Erechtheion, and the 
portico of the temple near the Ilyssus, have the outer interco- 
lumniations wider than the central. The walls were not per- 
pendicular, but had a slight pyramidal slope, to which the con- 
verging axes of the shafts corresponded. In order to heighten 
the effect of this general convergence of the perpendicular lines, 
it was contradicted by an inclination, in the opposite direction, 
of unimportant perpendicular surfaces, namely, those of the 
ante, abaci, acroteria, and corone. The sub-basement or ground 
of the entire edifice, is a true level; but in the architectural 
basement, and in the corresponding lines of the entablature, it 
is not so. The edges of the steps, and the lines of the enta- 
blature, are convex curves, lying in vertical planes. We agree 
with Mr. Penrose in referring the chief beauty of a Greek 
building to the refinement with which these “irregularities” 
were managed, and in holding, contrary to the opinion of Mr. 
Ruskin, who, we believe, is extremely unjust to Greek archi- 
tecture, that “the limited aim which the Greek architects 
proposed to themselves was not owing to any want of invention, 
but to that consummate delicacy and judgment which required 
that whatever was attempted should be thoroughly achieved.” 
These “refinements,” then, to which so thoughtful and scho- 
larly an architect as Mr. Penrose feels justified in attributing 
the very spirit of Greek architecture, are wholly neglected by 
our modern imitators. With all its shortcomings, it must be 
confessed, however, that the vast Ionic fagade in Great Russell 
Street is a very grand and imposing work; and we may make a 
friendly deduction from the main evil of the inappropriateness 
of its style, if we will remember that it is the repository of 
the noblest collection of objects of ancient art in the world, 
and may itself be looked upon as an important illustrative 
accessory. 

The New Saint Pancras Church, in Euston Square, is the 
most careful restoration of Greek architecture in London. 
When regarded apart from its object, and from the other Greek 
temple which the conditions of ecclesiastical architecture have 
compelled the architect to erect upon the top of the pediment, it 
is a perfectly eye-satisfying work ; but the absurdity of selecting 
this style for a church is so great as to have become a popular 
feeling within the last few years; therefore wé need not expa- 
tiate upon it. Nor heed we stop to notice fhe inferior repetitions 
of the same or very similar architectural forms in the General 
Post-Office, the National Gallery, University College, London, 
and other magnificent blunders of recent years in this kind. 
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We come now to our new London churches. Our ecclesias- 
tical edifices are at present built almost exclusively in the right 
style, namely, the Pointed. Here and there, however, one is to 
be found in the Lombard mode. Most people have a notion 
that this is a branch of the “Gothic;” but let us undeceive 
them, and show them that the fundamental principles of the 
styles are entirely different, and that the Lombard, though good 
for Lombardy, is almost as bad as the Greek itself for England. 
The Gothic, or Pointed style, employs, as we have seen, a form 
of arch which is self-supporting, and needs not to be imbedded 
in heavy masses of wall in order to make it constructively good 
and artistically beautiful. Now the round arch, used in Lom- 
bard architecture, does require the continual contiguity of 
heavy masses of wall. This necessity makes the wall the prin- 
cipal basis of decoration instead of the shaft. All the masonry 
of a pointed edifice tends to resolve itself into some form of 
shaft or buttress—with vast advantages for northern purposes, 
as we have seen; but, in the Lombard mode, the shaft sinks 
into a minor decoration of the wall, the thickness of which is 
the theme of this style, just as the balance of forces in the en- 
tablature and columns is in the Greek, the simple fact of weight 
in the Egyptian, and weight triumphed over in the Pointed. 
This all-important fact of thickness in the wall, and of conse- 
quent permanence and security in connection with the round 
arch, is declared in a thousand ingenious ways by the Lombard 
architects; but their chief devices are, first, the recessing of the 
wall, thickness within thickness, arcade within arcade, some- 
times even galleries being worked in the solid mass, in order 
to show how much of the wall may be wasted with impunity ; 
secondly, the employment of the shaft, which expresses simply 
and emphatically the idea of support only in positions where 
support is not needed, as at the corners of inassive piers, in the 
manifold angles of the peculiar porch, or with such contortions 
of the columnar form as ridicule the idea ofthe natural pur- 
pose of the column being answered in these examples of it. 
The simplicity of the theme, and its immediate reference te 
construction, almost entitle Lombard architecture to rank with 
the three great primitive styles; but these qualities, unfortu- 
nately, do not make it any the more suitable to us northerns, 
who have to make the most of our’“ scant allowance of day- 
light.” In private houses, in which the windows are not in- 
tended to be painted, as they are or ought to be in churches, 
this style may sometimes answer ; there are two or three very 
beautiful specimens of it recently erected in London: one of 
them in Southampton Street, Strand—a house clearly not in- 
tended to fall down in ninety-nine years—and another in 
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Buckingham Street, Strand. But the inferiority of this style, 
even for house architecture, will be at once apparent to any one 
who will compare either of these houses with the small Gothic 
house in Park Lane, or with the front of the school-house in 
Little Russell Street on the north side of Drury Lane The- 
atre, or even with the somewhat cockney shop-entrance on the 
north side of Leicester Square. The fundamental fault, how- 
ever, of Lombard, as well as of all other architectures, when 
compared with Gothic, both for civil and ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, is, that it belongs to a time when builders had not learned 
the true economy of their materials. This economy is at the 
bottom of all artistic perfection in every kind. The architect 
who uses twice as many tons of stones or bricks as he needs, 
is as bad as the poet who uses twice as many words as his 
thought requires. The Gothic style, in addition to its various 
other perfections, includes the greatest. possible economy of ma- 
terials ; and, when this style was invented, all others became 
for ever obsolete—a fact which the judges of the six hundred 
designs, now hanging up in Westminster Hall, will do well to 
consider before concluding against the Gothic stylé.* 
Concerning the vast majority of the innumerable churches 
lately raised in and about London, we quote again from our con- 
temporary: “The London church-architecture of the last five- 
and-twenty years is rus in urbe with a vengeance. You can 
scarcely walk halfa mile in any part of the vast, smoky, business- 
like and blasé capital of the world without passing at least two 
or three as good little village churches as you would wish to see 
in a country ramble. They only want the context of creeping 
ivy and a neighbourhood of humble cottages, and the respecta- 
ble and unpretending parsonage, to make them quite delightful, 
and every way as good as their predecessors of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The want of the right 
context, however, is a somewhat serious defect. Daisies would 
always be pretty, but in the head-dress of a countess at a court- 
ball they would be somewhat out of place. What help is there 
for the difficulty? What better thing can be substituted in 
the place of these architectural daisies? The Gothic architec- 
ture is of such vast real capacity, at the same time that it 
-makes so little worldly pretence, that nothing Gothic, short of 
a cathedral, looks ‘metropolitan.’ The smallest mockery of a 
Greek or Roman temple has a sort of heathen pretension and 
self-complacency about it which seem to fall in with the mun- 
dane grandeur ofa great city. The ‘professional gentlemen,’ 


* Of which, by the way, Design 35, motto: “ Thou hast covered my head in 


the day of battle,” is a most beautiful example—perhaps the most beautiful ex- 
ample in the collection, 
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who do business in the Renaissance line, of course object very 
strongly to the Gothic heresy, and pretend to regard it as a 
‘retrogression ;' not remembering that they, in their own work, 
retrograde something like ten times the three centuries through 
which the Gothic builders return. Our architectural rus in 
urbe is, however, a sort of retrogression, not because it is an 
adoption of the best style of architecture ever yet developed, 
but because it is an adoption from old times of a particular 
form of that architecture which is not suitable to our modern 
metropolitan requirements.” Our public worship, of which 
preaching is now an integral .part, has little or no use for cathe- 
drals. The building in which all shall be able to hear ought 
not, according to Sir Christopher Wren’s calculation, to hold 
more than two thousand persons. Small churches, therefore, 
we must have. The above writer goes on to say: “The early 
and more properly ecclesiastical phases of the Gothic style will 
never be effective for metropolitan use until an entirely new 
principle shall be adopted in the ordering of the general mass. 
The cathedral type, with spire, pinnacles, clerestories, and 
three or four roofs of different elevations, must be cast aside ; 
and in their place we must have, in all ordinary cases, a mere 
street facade of the greatest simplicity, consisting of a large 
and lofty wall, with a door on one side or both, and carved 
windows, with any amount of surface enrichment for which 
money may be forthcoming to pay ; the whole surmounted with 
one steep, longitudinal roof, or two or three plain gables, and 
a small bell-tower. The church itself thus becomes, what in 
Protestant times it ought to be, namely, one of the houses, only 
a nobler one. The finest street Gothic in the world is that of 
Venice, which is very much of this character.” The above 
seems to us to be a hint worth improving; although, in the 
not impossible event of churches once again becoming houses of 
prayer exclusively, there is no reason why they should not again 
be built with metropolitan dimensions. 

This question of magnitude in architecture has not yet been 
considered with the attention it deserves. The truth, or part 
of the truth on the subject, appears to us-to be this. Archi- 
tecture not being, like painting, an imitative art, but depend- 
ing for its greatest effects upon a simple and perpetual allusion 
to the nature and reality of its materials, gives that material 
an actual artistic value which does not attach to the material 
or medium of any other art, except, perhaps, in a lower degree, 
that of music. Besides this reference of the decoration to the 
reality and nature of the material, great masses of the material 
also acquire an independent artistic value from the fact that 
all architecture requires for its fundamental condition an ex- 
pression of absolute permanence. Now it is contrary to our 
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knowledge of the nature of ordinary materials, that such an 
expression should attach to edifices of a trifling magnitude ; 
and, even could such expression be evoked from architecture 
upon an insignificant scale, it would be mal-d-propos and ab- 
surd. For these and for other reasons, magnitude is absolutely 
essential to good architectural effect. But it must be remem- 
bered, that magnitude is a comparative quality ; and a church 
which would have all the requisite preponderance of size in a 
village or a country town, would be lost with a context of pri- 
vate houses whose attics overtopped its spire. 

Of recent Gothic churches in London, there are only two 
which seem to us to have a truly urban—we will not say me- 
tropolitan—character. These are, the new church in Margaret 
Street, and that in Gordon Square. The latter is of cathedral 
dimensions ; there are cathedrals which are inferior to it in 
respect of size ; and, indeed, in respect of general altitude, which 
is the chief direction which magnitude should assume in eccle- 
siastical edifices, the church in Gordon Square is most liberally 
and nobly built, and makes Mr. Pugin’s Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral stunted and vulgar by comparison. This church, how- 
ever, is quite unfitted for our ordinary national ritual, for 
which, indeed, it was not intended. It is internally and ex- 
ternally of the common cathedral type, and its imposing effect 
is obtained by a magnitude considerably beyond that which 
would be convenient for any service in which the sermon is the 
chief point. There is no remarkable originality in this church : 
it is merely remarkable as, upon the whole, the best restoration 
of medieval church-architecture in the metropolis. The other 
church we spoke of has a far higher merit. It is a truly ori- 
ginal work. Without exceeding or even nearly reaching the 
interior dimensions allowable in a modern Protestant church, 
and without any sacrifice of true ecclesiastical effect, the builder 
of this church has succeeded in giving it a truly urban size and 
effect by a most artistical amalgamation of the parsonage and 
school-house with the church itself, of which the singular but 
beautiful spire rises to the altitude of 225 feet above the pave- 
ment. Not only is adequate size thus obtained, but the edifice 
is rendered an integral part of the street; for the parsonage 
and school-house come right up to the pavement, and are con- 
tinuous with the houses on each side, at the same time that 
they form, as it were, the projecting wings of the church 
proper in the centre. By this arrangement, the ordinary defect 
of magnitude in London churches is still further avoided ; for 
isolation always makes a building conspicuous, and calls for 
dimensions aboye those required in a position of less pretence, 
like that of the present edifice. On entering the building, 
which is constructed for a congregation of about 600 persons, 
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the beauty and costliness of the materials and workmanship at 
once take our thoughts away from considerations of size. The 
shafts, walls, and tracery are wholly of rare native marbles,— 
Derbyshire alabasters, Cornish serpentine, Purbeck and gra- 
nite,— with the exception of a small surface covered with 
coloured bricks and the spaces occupied by Mr. Dyce’s frescoes. 
The great window, by Gerent, is one of the most magnificent 
specimens of modern coloured glass. Altogether, the interior, 
when completed, will be unrivalled by any thing of the sort in 
England, with the one exception, perhaps, of the little Lom- 
bard church at Wilton. There is scarcely any feature of this 
church which is not peculiar, yet none which is not Gothic in 
spirit. The design ofthe exterior, which is at once the oddest 
and the most appropriate piece of ecclesiastical architecture in 
London, seems to us to be a work ofreal genius. We do not 
know that the same thing can be said of any other building of 
the time. Ifthere is any fault in it, it is the somewhat jarring 
juxtaposition of the simplest with the most costly materials. 
We would have had all the coloured bricks on the exterior ; 
those inside do not harmonise with the precious marbles around 
them. Again, the nave-roof is of deal, while that of the chancel 
is of white marble. As for the brick and tile of which the ex- 
terior surfaces mainly consist, we could not desire a more telling 
proof, not only of the competence of brickwork for all ordinary 
architectural effect, but even of its superiority to stone for 
London church-building. The great majority of London houses 
must always be brick; and we trust that we shall not be 
thought guilty of a fanciful refinement in architectural «esthetics 
if we object to the churches being distinguished by their ma- 
terial from the houses on the ground of Christian feeling. The 
reason which is given by an architectural critic, in the follow- 
ing passage, for excluding stone, as the principal material, from 
private edifices in London, seems to us to apply equally well to 
the question of its use in our churches. 

“No foreign” (7. e. far-fetched) “material can ever be em- 
ployed with right effect in any but edifices of a public cha- 
racter, on account of a presumed costliness which confers an 
indecently pretentious air whenever it occurs as the material 
of a private building. And ifstone ought to be so excluded, 
imitation of stone in plaster is @ fortiort to be condemned. 
Compare Fitzroy Square, two sides of which are built of stone, 
with any well-built brick square. Nothing can be less orna- 
mental than these brick houses ; yet how much handsomer, be- 
cause less pretentious, they look than the others! It is a truth 
well known to all real artists, that noble effects are more easily 
obtained with a moderate economy than with a lavish expen- 
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diture of means. Plaster mockeries of stone are, as we have 
said, only a great deal worse; for, if they have any merit, it 


must be that of conveying the impression of stone, which,,we 
see, is a demerit. To hide good brickwork with plaster imita- 
tions of stone, is to hide the only material in which architec- 
tural effects are rightly possible in London house-building, with 
a semblance of that of which even the reality would be inferior 
to the reality which is thus hidden. Brick is an artificial stone 
which is much more durable and even better to look at than 
many kinds of stone that are used in building; such stone as 
that, for example, of which the town of Saint Leonard’s is con- 
structed. The finest palaces in Italy are built of brick; and 
it is probable that we shall never again see such truly noble 
secular edifices as were raised by our ancestors in red brick 
with stone finishings. Brick, so far from being a bad vehicle 
for architectural ornament, is vastly better than stone itself in 
some respects; as may be seen in the endless variety of the 
Lombard mouldings, which, in ancient Lombard works, were 
brick castings. Brick also affords scope for truly architectural 
colouring ; for no colouring is rightly architectural but that 
which pervades the entire substance of the material.” 

Once admit that the church should not be contradistin- 
guished, by its material, from the private house, and all the 
above arguments tell with greater force in favour of a brick 
material for London ecclesiastical architecture than for Lon- 
don domestic building. 

Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and the new Record Office in Fetter 
Lane, are among the very few public buildings of which we 
have no reason to be ashamed. The first is perfect in style, 
right in material, and pleasing in all its parts, except, perhaps, 
the great southern gable, which is needlessly blank and unin- 
teresting. The new Record Office, as far as we can judge it in 
its present imperfect state, has an appropriate and metropolitan 
character. Neither of these buildings is a slavish imitation of 
any other, ancient or modern; they are real revivals of the 
Gothic style in its secular form, as the church in Margaret 
Street is of the ecclesiastical mode. 

The clubs and great houses in Pall Mall, Piccadilly, the 
Green Park, and the neighbourhood, are more consistent in 
their style than any other class of buildings in London ; but 
they are consistently wrong. The heathen education of the male 
portion of the upper classes tells with decisive effect upon the 
architecture of their abodes and places of assembly. These 
edifices are a remarkable refutation of the common notion, that 
in England artistic effects are sacrificed to economy and con- 
venience. Here, on the contrary, we find that mode of build- 
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ing chosen, which is, of all modes, the most costly and incon- 
venient, purely for the satisfaction of artistic feelings; and 
those perverted feelings. If there is any thing in art capable 
of influencing life, as the most serious critics and artists have 
maintained that there is, it must be granted that the buildings 
in question are an almost unmitigated public evil. Compare 
the house of a modern nobleman with the mansion of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, “one of the olden time,” in our native secular 
Gothic. In the first, all interior convenience is made secondary 
to the consideration of the dignity of the facade, whose proud 
and stupid symmetry is necessarily continued in the interior 
arrangements, which ought to be guided entirely by domestic 
convenience. The house is ill-lighted, because the style of 
building requires a great preponderance of wall-surfaces over 
apertures. Chimneys, unnecessary in the native land of this 
exotic architecture, have to be concealed by the most awkward 
devices. All its decorations assume a stone material, which 
we have shown to be the most costly, and, for such purposes, 
the least convenient and appropriate in every way. What is 
the artistic effect for which these and many other sacrifices are 
made? Let the reader recall what we have said on the moral 
expression of the Greek architecture. The expression of the 
derivative styles, the Roman and Renaissance, as far as it is 
architectural, is the same; it is that of pride in the supposed 
competence of powers to the tasks allotted ; it is, in its best 
form, a boast of philosophic moderation and perfection, not 
unbeautiful in a heathen temple, but at once false in itself and 
insulting to the beholders in the house of a private Christian. 
Moreover, the fact of so much sacrifice being made, and obvi- 
ously made, to a facade, is in itself a demand upon public atten- 
tion which can only be appropriate in a public building. Two 
thousand years ago, it was regarded as a prosecutable indecency 
for a man to have a pediment to his private house; and, if the 
powerful but little noticed influences of art had justice done to 
them, a Renaissance club or mansion would be an indictable 
nuisance now. On the other hand, the English secular Gothic 
“ expresses in the liveliest manner the feelings of English com- 
fort and independence. The glowing brick-work, set off by slips 
and notches of cold stone ashlar, bids defiance to the winter’s 
gloom, and reminds us of the merry hearth, about which the 
whole edifice looks as if it had gradually agglomerated by a 
process of crystallisation. The chimneys are conspicuous ob- 
jects, as they should be where the hearth is of so much con- 
sequence. The vast mullioned oriels make the most of the 
misty northern day. No interior arrangements are sacrificed 
to a proud facade. The outside at once declares that the inside 
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has been the grand object of the architect’s solicitude. It does 
not court the suffrages of the passing public, at the expense of 
its interior hospitalities. Every jutting gable and shadowy re- 
cess is a mystery, of which the key is only to be found in some 
internal convenience and comfort. And yet, with all this care- 
lessness of what the world may think of it, the ancient mansion 
in this style carries, to our mind, a nobler air than any other 
form of private habitation hitherto invented ; an air as much 
braver and lovelier than that of the modern ‘Grecian house,’ 
as a living face, lighted up with health, strength, humanity, and 
kindliness, though somewhat irregular in feature, is lovelier 
and braver than the waxen Adonis of the hair-dresser’s shop- 
window.” ‘The irregularity of masses, admired by this writer, 
would not perhaps be suited to metropolitan building, space 
being, in this case, an important consideration ; but, without 
this characteristic, the most beautiful and noble Gothic houses 
might be built. If nothing but a street facade is needed, the 
Venetian palaces prove how nobly it may be provided in this 
style. For detached houses on a large scale, like those in the 
Green Park, we have a splendid model in the more elevated por- 
tion of building that forms either end of the river-front of the 
Parliamentary Palace. Is it in ignorance and insensibility that 
our upper classes go on building in a style which expresses no- 
thing but vulgar insolence, luxury, and exclusiveness ; or is it 
that this style is indeed symbolic and appropriate, and that the 
nobler mode which we are recommending would express a ge- 
nial humanity which, in such edifices, would smack somewhat 
of hypocrisy —happily, the last vice which our aristocracy 
thinks of countenancing by their example? However it may 
be, let none, who from their wealth or position are able to in- 
fluence the practice of architecture, imagine that they can do 
so without influencing more than that. It has been said by 
the critic before quoted, that “the mightiest influences are 
not those which work partially, violently, conspicuously, and 
in fits, but are rather those which operate universally, unos- 
tentatiously, and without cessation. Such an influence is 
architecture—eminently and essentially the people’s fine art ; 
for not only do the people behold its productions without cost 
or trouble, but they are even compelled to behold them whe- 
ther they will or not, day by day, for their whole lifetime, and 
precisely under the circumstances which are best fitted to se- 
cure to the art the most powerful exercise of its peculiar in- 
fluence, whatever that may be ; at times when the mind is not 
puffed up with the conceit of connoisseurship, but is in a con- 
dition of unconscious readiness to gather in and garner up 
‘the harvest of a quiet eye.’ The daily beholding of architec- 
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tural works must operate in one of three ways upon all be- 
holders. Either the influence will be beneficial, as in the case 
of an architecture in harmony with the best elements of our 
civilisation ; or it will be indirectly injurious, as in the case of 
a false architecture like that of the Renaissance, of which the 
majority of our public and larger private edifices are specimens ; 
or it will be directly hurtful, as in the case of a style expres- 
sive merely of an obsolete phase of human progress. In the 
second of the three cases, the people look on with simple indif- 
ference. The club-houses and the new Treasury buildings, for 
example, give neither pleasure nor pain to the immense ma- 
jority of the passers-by; while few are so utterly without cul- 
ture and sensibility as to be able to regard the Gothic Houses 
of Parliament or the Greek ‘British’ Museum, without any 
emotion whatever. The pleasure with which people look upon 
the Houses of Parliament does unmixed good ; for, although 
the work is far from faultless, its style is in keeping with our 
best national culture. The pleasure given by the facade of the 
Museum, unless it is counteracted by the frequent sight of works 
of a more advanced stage of human progress, does direct and 
almost equally unmixed harm. But the indirect harm done 
by those works upon which the people look with utter indiffer- 
ence, is much greater than the direct injury wrought by speci- 
mens of a perfect but obsolete style. Such works tend to 
produce an oblivion and negation of all culture whatever ; to 
justify improbity, sensuality, and falsehood; and to implant 
in the multitude a fatal distrust, either of art generally, or of 
their own instincts and perceptions, to which they find an art, 
so boastful, costly, and elaborate, appealing without effect. The 
existence and operation of such tendency in bad art, is an in- 
disputable and lamentable fact of our national experience dur- 
ing the last three centuries. In and before the days of Eliza- 
beth, when art was as pure as sunshine, it was universally 
enjoyed ; but when the Italian ‘revival’ of arts and learning at 
last attacked our remote and wholesome shores, the people 
gradually became deluded into the notion that they had no 
right to have likings and dislikings of their own in the matter 
of art, and they came in a little time to believe, or to fancy 
that they believed, that a dead dog was better than a living lion. 
From that time to this, architects have had architecture all to 
themselves ; the people having continued to pay whatever has 
been demanded, in the stupidly meek belief that they were re- 
ceiving some sublime and unintelligible service from men who 
could quote Vitruvius and Palladio to justify any violation of 
common sense and artistic integrity which they chose to com- 
mit. The popular indifference concerning architecture, bad as 
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it was in its effects upon the people themselves, reacted no less 
injuriously upon architects, who, relieved from the wholesome 
necessity of deserving popular applause, gradually lost what- 
ever there was of characteristic and noble in the early period 
of the Renaissance. The civil architecture of the present day 
is a great public nuisance. Bad paintings may be put in the 
fire, or, at worst, left to deform the apartments of bad judges ; 
bad sculptures may be almost as summarily disposed of ; bad 
eed need not be read; bad music need not be performed ; 

ut bad architecture, once extensively practised, is a national 
curse for centuries.” 

To conclude with a few considerations as to the possible and 
probable architectural future of London. It is still possible 
that the metropolis may be redeemed from the charge we have 
proved against it, of being, as to its public buildings, a mere 
architectural curiosity-shop. Public offices upon a great scale, 
a national gallery, and an embankment of the river, involving 
many other architectural changes, are things which will cer- 
tainly come to pass within the next few years. If the demon- 
strably right style of building is chosen in all these cases, there 
will be a decided preponderance of the true style; and, in West- 
minster, which is now the great architectural centre of the 
metropolis, that preponderance will be so overwhelming as 
almost to amount to the desiderated unity of architectural 
effect. The chief, and perhaps ultimately the only exception, 
Whitehall, will be a positive gain to the preponderating ex- 
pression, as providing a contrast, not sufficient to disturb, but 
fully enough to enliven that expression. Westminster Abbey; 
the Parliamentary Palace carried out, according to Sir Charles 
Barry’s designs, so as to enclose Palace Yard, and to occupy the 
space now taken up by the law-courts ; the new public offices, 
the bridge, and the embankment, executed in a corresponding 
style,—will present an architectural group which, notwithstand- 
ing serious artistical faults, will be one of surpassing glory, and 
a fit centre for a city which, if it is destined to last for another 
century, is most assuredly destined to be rebuilt in the national 
style, as to its private edifices. It is comforting to reflect, that 
of all our thousand miles or so of street, a very small portion 
is so built as to be left standing in 1957. It is a simple fact, 
that London has to be rebuilt before some of those who are 
now living in it are in their graves; and nothing is wanting 
but a new and more reasonable understanding between land- 
lords and land-tenants, to prevent the London of the next cen- 
tury from being built almost wholly in the right style. How 
glorious such a city so built would be, any one can realise to 
himself without much difficulty. Let him picture to himself 
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the whole of Park Lane, for example, every house as beautiful 
as the little Gothic house to which we have referred, and each 
one entirely different from all the others ; for variety in Gothic 
is as easy and natural as uniformity is in the false styles. The 
cherished independence and individuality of the English cha- 
racter, which is stifled in the present style of street architec- 
ture, or only breaks forth in fantastic violation of it, as when 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown, whose two houses have one pedi- 
ment between them, distinguish their habitations by having 
them painted in different shades, would find a true artistic ex- 
pression. Again, the necessity, in the case of shops, which 
form so large a proportion of the metropolis, for having the 
basement. story as little obstructed as possible by masonry, 
would be met without the absurdity of- having four or five 
stages of solid building superimposed upon a few sheets of 
plate-glass with invisible iron-posts. A combination of the 
Venetian and the Tudor-Gothic would produce a style of house- 
building so exactly suited for London shops, that its adoption 
could not but immediately follow any alteration in the present 
system of land-leases which should render permanent building 
feasible. 

In contemplating the architectural future of London, the 
hitherto undeveloped capacities of iron and glass cannot but 
suggest themselves as important considerations, especially in 
connection with that style whose final adoption, with certain 
modifications, we regard as inevitable. In the Crystal Palace 
we have a building of truly metropolitan dimensions ; and it 
has been raised at less than one-tenth of the cost at which a 
similar building in the ordinary materials could have been 
raised. We do not propose this building as an architectural 
model in any respect but that of magnitude. Magnitude, how- 
ever, as we have seen, is of the very first consideration in me- 
tropolitan architecture, and this building proves the capacity of 
its materials beyond all others to provide that primary condition 
at a practicable expense. Nor can any one who is acquainted 
with the constructive and artistic peculiarities of Gothic archi- 
tecture, fail to perceive that iron and glass are the only mate- 
rials in which that style can ever attain to the full development 
of the effects aimed at by the architects of Strasburg and Co- 
logne. The upward cataract of the Gothic spire, which in 
Strasburg Cathedral probably attains its utmost practicable 
limit in a stone material, could easily be continued five hun- 
dred feet higher in iron; and although the impressive element 
of hand-carving would have to be sacrificed in the details, this 
loss would assuredly be more than compensated by the produc- 
tion of an effect which would go far to overwhelm all considera- 
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tions of human workmanship, and would rival “the heart- 
enlarging hills” in its impression upon the imagination. 





Art. IV.—THE ALLEGED NON-EXISTENCE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare unfolded. By Delia 
Bacon. Witha Preface by Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of the 
“Scarlet Letter,” &c. London, 1857. Groombridge and Sons. 


American philosophy delights in hiding its light under a bushel. 
Emerson is not easy reading ; the Poughkeepsie Seer (not that we 
wish to class them together) is sometimes difficult of construction ; 
but Delia Bacon is harder still. We have met with nothing in 
the range of literature so like the attempt to find a needle in a 
bottle of hay as the task of extracting a definite meaning from 
the vast body of obscure verbiage and inconsequential reason- 
ing in which she has folded up her ideas. As far as we can 
make out, however, the following is her theme and the thread of 
her argument. In the days of Elizabeth and James, a conquest 
more complete and more degrading than that of the first Nor- 
man king had overwhelmed England. At the same time, the 
first-fruits of the revival of learning were ripening in England. 

There was a body of men here, at the head of whom were Ra- 
leigh and Lord Bacon, of boundless penetration, wisdom, and 
philanthropy. The cause of freedom and of human advancement 
was that to which their whole souls and lives were devoted. Some 
of them ventured an overt act against the government, which was 
speedily crushed. It was necessary to conceal the new light which 
it was their mission to shed forth upon the world ; yet so to hide 
it, that while it should not betray itself to the jealous scrutiny of 
a tyrannical autocracy, it yet should be discoverable to the gifted 
eye, and lie buried only to be disinterred, in its due time, by the 
sagacity of future generations. We know that in his youth Lord 
Bacon busied himself with ciphers ; he speaks of word-ciphers 
as well as letter-ciphers: be sure, then, that in ciphers he has 
hidden the learning he dared not lay bare to the face of day. 
Those who search his works with a discriminating eye, will find 
abundant hints scattered through them that they have an esoteric 
meaning subtly hidden beneath their obvious expressions. He 
was the master-mind of a “secret association” of men who made 
it their business to perfect and transmit to posterity a “new and 
all-comprehending science of life and practice.” It is in the 
later and more finished works of this school,—the Advancement of 
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Learning, Hamlet, Lear, The Tempest, and the Novum Organum,— 
that the key to the secret doctrines of which it is the object of 
Miss Bacon’s work to furnish the interpretation is best found ; 
but it lies also wrapt up, like the tree in the bud, in the earliest 
and most faulty plays of their collection. In Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
play of Love’s Labour’s lost,* for instance, what have we but a 
dramatic criticism on the old system of learning? The prince 
and noblemen in their woodland home represent the new school. 
The prince is Raleigh “himself, and there are good historical 
features peering through those masks a little.”” They are full of 
youthful enthusiasm for the new classical learning ; “ but already 
the practical bias of their genius betrays itself. They are making 
a practical experiment with the classics, and to their surprise do 
= them ‘ good for life.’”” As to Holofernes and Sir Na- 
thaniel : 


“Unless you should get a glimpse of the type,—of the unit in their 
faces—and that shadowy train that the cipher points to,—unless you 
should observe that their speech is somewhat strongly pronounced for 
an individual representation—merely glancing at them in passing— 
you would not, perhaps, suspect who they are. And yet the hints are 
not wanting; they are very thickly strewn,—the hints which tell you 
that in these two men all the extant learning, which is in places of 
trust and authority, is represented; all that is not included in that 
elegant learning which those students are making sport of in those 
‘ golden books’ of theirs, under the trees here now.” 


Don Armado is the fashionable literature : 


“ The literature that entertains a cowrt ; the literature of a tyranny, 
with his gross servility, with his courtly affectations, with his arts of 
amusement, his ‘vain delights,’ with his euphuisms, his ‘ fire-new words,’ 
— it is the polite learning, the Elizabethan belles lettres, that is brought 
in here, along with that old Dryasdust scholasticism, which the other 
two represent, to make up this company.” 


* This is rather a sudden plunge, we know; but the reader of Delia Bacon must 
learn to take surprising things easily. If proof be required of this authorship, 
Delia furnishes the following 

“ LETTER FROM Don ARMADO TO THE Kina. 

“ King [reads]. ‘Great deputy, the welkin’s vicegerent, and sole dominator of 
Navarre, my soul’s earth’s god, and body’s fostering patron So it is,—be- 
sieged with sable-cofoured melancholy, [did commend the black, oppressing humour 
to the most wholesome physick of thy health-giving air, and, as Iam a gentleman, 
betook myself to walk. The time when? About the sixth hour: when beasts 
most graze, birds best peck, and men sit down to that nourishment which is called 
supper.’ 

[No one who is much acquainted with the style of the author of this letter 
ought to have any difficulty in identifying him here. ‘There was a method of dra- 
matic composition in use then, and not in ¢his dramatic company only, which 
produced an amalgamation of styles. ‘On a forgotten matter,’ these associated 
authors themselves, perhaps, could not always ‘ make distinction of their hands.’ 
But there are places where Raleigh’s share in this ‘cry of players’ shows through 


very palpably].” 
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As to the princess, we learn only that though she too is an 
historical portrait, she is greater than she seems; and upon poor 
Anthony Dull, Delia is so very profound, that we have been 
— to pierce her meaning, and must quote what she says 
of him : 


“This Antony Dull is a poor rude fellow; but he is a great man in 
this play. This is the play in which one asks, ‘ Which is the princess?’ 
and the answer is, ‘The tallest and the thickest.’ Antony is the 
thickest, he is the acknowledged sovereign here in this school; for he 
is of that greater part that carries it, and though he hath never fed of 
the dainties bred in a book, these spectacles which the new ‘ book men’ 
are getting up here are intended chiefly for him. And that ‘unlet- 
tered small knowing soul ‘ Me’— still me’—insignificant as you think 
him when you see him in the form of a country swain, is a person of 
most extensive domains and occupations, and of the very highest dig- 
nity, as this philosophy will demonstrate in various ways, under various 
symbols, You will have that same me in the form of a fountain, before 
you have read all the books of this school, and mastered all its ‘ tokens’ 
and ‘symbols.’” 

And to let the possessor of the key sum up the design of the 
play : 

“ And Holofernes, the schoolmaster, who cultivates minds, and Sir 
Nathaniel, the curate, who cures them, and Don Armado or. Don 
Adramadio, from the flowery heights of the new Belles Lettres, with 
the last refinement of Euphuism on his lips, and Antony Dull, and the 
country damsel and her swain, and the princess and her attendants, are 
all-there to eke out and complete the philosophic design,—to exhibit 
the extant learning in its airy flights and gross descents, in its ludicrous 
attempt to escape from those particulars or to grapple, without loss of 
grandeur, those particulars of which man’s life consisteth. It is the 
vain pretension and assumption of those faulty wordy abstractions, 
whose falseness and failure in practice this school is going to expose 
elsewhere ; it is the defect of those abstractions and idealisms that the 
Novum Organum was invented to remedy, which is exhibited so grossly 
and palpably here. It is the height of those great swelling words of 
rhetoric and logic, in rude contrast with those actualities which the 
history of man is always exhibiting, which the universal nature in man 
is always imposing on the learned and unlearned, the profane and the 
reverend, the courtier and the clown, the ‘king and the beggar,’ the 
actualities which the natural history of man continues perseveringly to 
exhibit, in the face of those logical abstractions and those ideal schemes 
of man as he should be, which had been till this time the fruit of learn- 
ing ;—those actualities, those particulars, whose lowness the new philo- 
sophy would begin with, which the new philosophy would erect into an 
art or science.” 


The most obvious and simplest application, however, of the 
special art required for the “delivery and tradition” of those 
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branches of knowledge it was too dangerous to enter on openly, 
is to be found in Bacon’s early work, The Essays of Montatgne.* 
The particular form of writing and publication of that work 
made bolder assertions possible. Under the disguise of its chatty 
brilliant style, “the abstrusest parts of sciences are waiting for 
those who will accept the clues and patiently ascend to them.” 


“The work is popular in its form ; but it is inwoven throughout 
with a thread of lurking meanings so near the surface, and at times so 
boldly obtruded, that it is difficult to understand how it could ever have 
been read at all without occasioning the inquiry which it was intended 
to occasion under certain conditions, but which it was necessary for 
this society to ward off from their works, except under these limita- 
tions, at the time when they were issued. For these inner meanings 
are every where pointed and emphasized with the most bold and vivid 
illustration, which lies on the surface of the work, in the form of stories, 
often without any apparent relevance in that exterior connection— 
brought in, as it would seem, in mere caprice or by the loosest threads 
of association. They lie, with the ‘allegations’ which accompany them, 
strewn all over the surface of the work, like ‘trap’ on ‘sandstone,’ 
telling their story to the scientific eye, and beckoning the philosophic 
explorer to that primeval granite of sciences that their vein will surely 
lead to. But the careless observer, bent on recreation, observes only a 
pleasing feature in the landscape, one that breaks happily its threatened 
dulness ; the reader, reading this book as books are wont to be read, 
finds nothing in this phenomenon to excite his curiosity. And the au- 
thor knows him and his ways so well, that he is able to foresee that 
result, and is not afraid to trust to it in the case of those whose scrutiny 
he is careful to avoid. For he is one who counts largely on the care- 
lessness, or the indifference, or the stupidity of those whom he addresses. 
There is no end to his confidence in that. He is perpetually staking 
his life on it. Neither is he willing to trust to the clues which these 
unexplained stories might seem of themselves to offer to the studious 
eye, to engage the attention of the reader—the reader whose attention 
he is bent on securing. Availing himself of one of those nooks of dis- 
course, which he is at no loss for the means of creating when the pur- 
pose of his essate requires it, he beckons the confidential reader aside, 
and thus explains his method to him, outright, in terms which admit of 
but one construction. ‘ Neither these stories, he says, ‘nor my allega- 
tions do always serve simply for example, authority, or ornament; I do 
not only regard them for the use I make of them; they carry some- 
times, besides what I apply them to, the seeds of a richer and bolder 
matter, and sometimes, collaterally, a more delicate sound, both to me 
myself,—who well say no more about it in this place’ [we shall hear 
more of it in another place, however, and where the delicate collateral 
sounds will not be wanting |,—‘both to me myself, and to others who 


happen to be of my ear.’” 


* Again we must warn the reader not to be surprised. 
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In this work too we have the earliest example of the new Ba- 
conian rhetoric, of a mode of teaching the reverse of the ancient 
scholastic one—in which mere dogmatic results were impressed 
on a subject mind, whereas in the Baconian system the mind 
of the learner is excited to activity; what he gains he gains for 
himself; and he can gather from his teacher only ‘so much as his 
own reasoning powers and insight enable him to master. This, 
indeed, is Bacon’s “ enigmatical method ;” but our authoress will 
have it that it is nothing less than a style “in which he tells us 
the secrets of knowledge are reserved for selected auditors, or 
wits of such sharpness as can pierce the veil.” 

But was Bacon likely to content himself with these French 
essays? There are abundant evidences in his acknowledged 
works that he considered the system of scientific investigation he 
advocated applicable not only to the laws regulating inanimate 
matter, but to the investigation of human nature and human 
life, to polity and morality. Did he, then, so apply it? Is it pos- 
sible to conceive he did not? A whole book is wanting to his 
great work—“ Where is the Fourtu part of the Great Instaura- 
tion? It is absurd to suppose that there never was such a thing. 
And if he had wished to give a body of moral and political philo- 
sophy, in what form would he have put it? He who speaks so 
highly of fable and parable, who is the apostle of the “ insensibly 
didactic,” as opposed to the “ magisterial” school of teaching ; he 
who was under such fatal obligations, so to speak, that his mean- 
ing should not be too open? Was not the Globe theatre open to 
him? Did not the disguise of the player give him a cloak, and the 
admitted license of the player’s speech afford him a mask under 
which to hide his deep thoughts and his bold criticisms on civil 
affairs, and even the then present political state of England? Is 
it not he who says “the play’s the thing?”* Read Lear, read 
Julius Cesar, read Coriolanus. Through the utterance of an 
actor the philosopher could discuss forbidden things, and even 
analyse the weaknesses and lay bare the nakedness of kings. 
Delia Bacon has discovered the secret long hidden; she has 
found the key to Lord Verulam’s craftily-hidden lessons, she has 
solved the cipher, she has let in the light of day on the hoarded 
wisdom of the Elizabethan sages, and in this book she lays some 
portion of it bare to the multitude. The plays we call Shake- 
speare’s constitute a systematic body of science; and by a more 
thorough inquiry into their nature and design, the gifted Ame- 
rican namesake of our great philosopher was incidentally, but ne- 
cessarily, led to the discovery of their real authorship. These 
plays embody a philosophy, and not “a brutish, low-lived, illite- 
rate, unconscious spontaneity.” (Alas, poor Yorick!) They 

* He says so in Hamlet. 
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enclose but another side of the philosophy of nature, with which 
Bacon openly busied himself, disguised, as necessity required, 
under the veil of allegory and parable. These are not two phi- 
losophies, but one. “ The proposition is, that it proceeds, in both 
cases, from a reflective, deliberative, eminently deliberative, 
eminently conscious designing mind; and that the coincidence 
which is manifest, not in the design only and the structure, but 
in the detail to the minutest points of execution, is not acci- 
dental.” 

Delia Bacon has accumulated overwhelming historical evi- 
dence that Lord Bacon was the main originator of these plays; 
but for the present she withholds that evidence ; the internal wit- 
ness is enough. Minds of average capacity would seem to require 
more than is here furnished them by a consideration of the matter 
embodied in these poems. To follow this literary female Colum- 
bus through her dissection of the plays she handles, and the “ in- 
cidental” proofs of her theory, is not in our power. We are bound 
to say, she has a real appreciation of the wondrous genius dis- 
played in Shakespeare’s dramas ; and though she ascribes to them 
a concerted philosophic design they clearly never had, she dis- 
cusses with force, and sometimes with discrimination, the depths 
and bearings of that profound knowledge of man, that piercing 
insight into affairs, which we all admit distinguish the plays which 
we once thought were written by one greater even than Bacon. 
But when we come to the arguments by which she strips the 
crown of poesy from one head to place it on another, or others, 
it is impossible to forbear from smiling coldly at the imbecility 
she displays. Of course she deals only with the vaguest gene- 
ralities, dim hints, obscure probabilities ; the slightest approach 
to particulars would shatter ker dreams, as a tap on the small 
end shatters a Prince Rupert’s drop. The system of proving is 
just like that of a famous modern bank-director. She pays in a 
small sum of probabilities, and draws out thousands of pounds 
worth of conclusions ; it is a system of hanging heavy weights on 
cobwebs, and bidding you observe how perfectly they are sus- 
tainable. 

Half her theories are based upon elaborate and transparent 
misinterpretations of one or two passages. Take, for instance, 
the passage she adduces as a case in which Montaigne or Bacon 
(tis all one) plainly intimates that he has a meaning hidden for 
the use of those who have the key to his cipher. The capitals are 
Delia’s. She is fond ofthem. Montaigne says, “I am not afraid 
to insert herein several private articles, which will spend their 
use amongst the men now living, AND THAT CONCERN THE PAR- 
TICULAR KNOWLEDGE OF SOME WHO WILL SEE FURTHER INTO THEM 
THAN THE COMMON READER.” The real meaning of this is too 
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obvious to need pointing out. So when Bacon, speaking of books, 
says, “The times, in many cases, give great light to true inter- 
pretations,” Miss Bacon will have it he means times future; 
though, of course, he only means a consideration of the present 
circumstances under which the book was written. Her other 
arguments are equally forcible and amusing. She thinks it much 
more probable Bacon should have written Montaigne’s Essays 
than that Montaigne should have made ever so small a slip in 
the memory, whose defectiveness he so sorely laments. She is 
quoting Montaigne : 


“¢T saw, in my younger days, a report of a process that Corras, a 
counsellor of Thoulouse, put in print..—[The vain, egotistical, incohe- 
rent, rambling old Frenchman, the old Roman Catholic French gentle- 
man, who is understood to be the author of this new experiment in 
letters, was not far from being a middle-aged man, when the pamphlet 
which he here alludes to was first published; but his chronology, gene- 
rally, does not bear a very ciose examination. Some very extraordi- 
nary anachronisms, which the critics are totally at a loss to account 
for, have somehow slipped into his story. There was a young philoso- 
pher in France in those days, of a most precocious, and subtle, and 
inventive genius—of a most singularly artistic genius, combining spe- 
culation and practice, as they had never been combined before, and 
already busying himself with all sorts of things, and among other 
things, with curious researches in regard to ciphers, and other questions 
not less interesting at that time ;—there was a youth in France, whose 
family name was also English, living there with his eyes wide open, a 
youth who had found occasion to invent a cipher of his own even then, 
into whose hands that publication might well have fallen on its first 
appearance, and one on whose mind it might very naturally have made 
the impression here recorded. But let us return to the story. |—‘I saw 
in my younger days, a report of a process, that Corras, a counsellor of 
Thoulouse, put in print, of a strange accident of two men, who presented 
themselves the one for the other. I remember, and I hardly remember 
any thing else, that he seemed to have rendered the imposture of him 
whom he judged to be guilty, so wonderful, and so far exceeding both our 
knowledge and his who was the judge, that I thought it a very bold sen- 
tence that condemned him to be hanged. [That is the point.] Let us 
take up SOME FORM of ARREST, that shall say, THE CoURT understands 
nothing of the matter, more freely and ingenuously than the Areopagites 
did, who ordered the parties to appear again in a hundred years. We 
must not forget that these stories ‘are not regarded by the author 
merely for the use he makes of them,—that they carry, besides what he 
applies them to, the seeds of a richer and bolder matter, and sometimes 
collaterally, a more delicate sownd, both to the author himself who de- 
clines saying any thing more about it in that place, and to others who 
shall happen to be of his ear!’ One already prepared by previous dis- 
covery of the method of communication here indicated, and by volumi- 
nous readings in it, to understand that appeal, begs leave to direct the 
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attention of the critical reader to the delicate collateral sounds in the 
story last quoted.” 

For mere external proof take the following : 

“ But let us leave, for the present, this wondrous Gascon, though 
it is not very easy to do so, so long as we have our present subject in 
hand,—this philosopher, whose fancies look towards one another at 
such long, such very long distances, sometimes, though not always, 
with an oblique glance, who dares to depend so much upon the eye of 
his reader, and especially upon the reader of that ‘far-off’ age he writes 
to. It would have been indeed irrelevant to introduce the subject of 
this foreign work and its style in this connection without further ex- 
planation, but for the identity of political situation already referred to, 
and but for those subtle, interior, incessant connections with the higher 
writings of the great Elizabethan school, which form the main charac- 
teristic of this production. The fact, that this work was composed in 
the country in which the chief Elizabethan men attained their maturity, 
that it dates from the time in which Bacon was completing his educa- 
tion there, that it covers ostensibly not the period only, but the scenes 
and events of Raleigh’s six years campaigning there, as well as the fact 
alluded to by this author himself, in a passage already quoted,—the 
fact that there was a family then in England, very well known, who 
bore the surname of his ancestors, a family of the name of Hyquem, he 
tells us, with whom, perhaps, he still kept up some secret correspond- 
ence and relations, the fact, too, which he mentions in his chapter on 
Names, that a surname in France is very easily acquired, and is not 
necessarily derived from one’s ancestors,—that same chapter in which 
he adduces so many instances of men who, notwithstanding that inve- 
terate innate love of the honour of one’s own proper name, which is in 
men of genius still more inveterate,—have for one reason or another 
been willing to put upon anagrams, or synonyms, or borrowed names, 
all their honours, so that in the end it is William or Pierre who takes 
them into his possession, and bears them, or it’s the name of ‘an 
African slave’ perhaps, or the name of a ‘ groom’ (promoted, it may 
be, to the rank of a jester, or even to that of a player), that gets all 
the glory. All these facts, taken in connection with the conclusions 
already established, though insignificant in themselves, will be found 
any thing but that for the philosophical student who has leisure to pur- 
sue the inquiry.” 

The reader—who is at first startled to hear that Miss Bacon 
is prepared to prove her case by a body of incontrovertible his- 
torical evidence—will be re-assured at the conclusion of the pre- 
sent volume, if he struggle so far; he will find that it is only the 
same story repeated. The evidence consists of a special secret 
meaning, underlying the ordinary, ostensible one of Lord Bacon’s 
correspondence and state papers; not only all he wrote, but all 
he did, was in pursuance of one great plan of transmitting his 
ideas under the veil of secrecy to future times. “The proceed- 
ings” of the Parliament which “ condemned him were studiously 
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arranged beforehand by himself,—he wrote the programme of it, 
and the part he undertook to perform in it was the greatest in 
history!” His pandering to power, his love of office, his base- 
ness to Essex, his corruption on the bench, were all parts of one 
great scheme of self-devotion. Ofcourse, if you establish to your 
own satisfaction that there is a hidden meaning in a man’s writ- 
ings, concealed under what he says on the surface, and that you 
have got the key to that hidden meaning, there is no difficulty 
in proving that any body wrote any thing. Give us the same la- 
titude of assumption and construction that is used in this work, 
and we undertake to prove that Paradise Lost was written by 
Prince Rupert, to embody his ideas on the reform of Doctors’ 
Commons; and that Tennyson’s Maud is a tribute to Arch- 
bishop Whately. 

Miss Bacon’s style is very bad indeed; and its obscurities, 
redundancies, and incoherencies, enhance the difficulty of her 
subject-matter. She never makes direct assertions, or draws 
precise deductions, but deals in hints and innuendoes, and is in 
mortal fear of being too plain. So much literary beating about 
the bush, so much cry and so little wool, we have never before 
met with. She is fond of fine language. We like her observa- 
tion on Albany’s speech about “head-lugged bears.” “It was 
necessary,” she tells us, “to combine the proverbial sensitive- 
ness of that animal to that particular mode of treatment, with 
the natural amiability of his disposition in general.” This, how- 
ever, though beautiful phraseology, is bad natural history. 

Shakespeare she rarely, if ever, deigns to mention ; but sneers 
at him distantly as “that individual.” She doubts if he knew 
how to write, but her proof that he must have been illiterate de- 
serves quotation : 


' «¢While watching the progress of the action at Sadlers’ Wells,’ says 
the dramatic critic of the Times, in the criticism of the Comedy of Errors 
before referred to, directing attention to the juvenile air of the piece, to 
‘the classic severity in the form of the play,’ and ‘that baldness of treat- 
ment which is a peculiarity of antique comedy,—‘ while watching the 
progress of the action at Sadlers’ Wells, we may almost fancy we are at 
St. Peter's College, witnessing the annual performance of the Queen’s 
scholars. ‘That is not surprising to one acquainted with the history of 
these plays, though the criticism which involves this kind of observation 
is not exactly the criticism to which we have been accustomed here. But 
any one who wishes to see, as a matter of antiquarian curiosity, or for 
any other purpose, how far from being hampered in the first efforts of 
his genius with ¢his class of educational associations that particular in- 
dividual would naturally have been, in whose unconscious brains this 
department of the modern learning is supposed to have had its acci- 
dental origin,—any one who wishes to see in what direction the ante- 
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cedents of a person in that station in life would naturally have biased, 
at that time, his first literary efforts, if, indeed, he had ever so far es- 
caped from the control of circumstances as to master the art of the 
collocation of letters—any person who has any curiosity whatever on 
this point is recommended to read in this connection a letter from a 
professional contemporary of this individual—one who comes to us with 
unquestionable claims to our respect, inasmuch as he appears to have 
had some care for the future, and some object in living beyond that of 
promoting his own immediate private interests and sensuous gratifica- 
tion. It is a letter of Mr. Edward Alleyn (the founder of Dulwich 
College), published by the Shakespeare Society, to which we are com- 
pelled to have recourse for information on this interesting question ; 
inasmuch as that distinguished contemporary and professional rival of 
his referred to, who occupies at present so large a space in the public 
eye, as it is believed for the best of reasons, has failed to leave us any 
specimens of his method of reducing his own personal history to writ- 
ing, or indeed any demonstration of his appreciation of the art of chiro- 
graphy, in general. He is a person who appears to have given a de- 
cided preference to the method of oral communication as a means of 
effecting his objects. But in reading this truly interesting document 
from the pen of an Elizabethan player, who has left us a specimen of 
his use of that instrument usually so much in esteem with men of 
letters, we must take into account the fact, that this is an exceptional 
case of culture. It is the case of a player who aspired to distinction, 
and who had raised himself by the force of his genius above his original 
social level ; it is the case of a player who has been referred to recently 
as a proof of the position which it was possible for ‘a stage player’ to 
attain to under those particular social conditions. 

But as this letter is of a specially private and confidential nature, 
and as this poor player who did care for the future, and who founded 
with his talents, such as they were, a noble charity, instead of living 
and dying to himself, is not to blame for his defects of education,— 
since his acts command our respect, however faulty his attempts at lite- 
rary expression,—this letter will not be produced here. But whoever 
has read it, or whoever may chance to read it, in the course of an anti- 
quarian research, will be apt to infer, that whatever educational bias 
the first efforts of genius subjected to influences of the same kind 
would naturally betray, the faults charged upon the Comedy of Errors, 
the leaning to the classics, the taint of St. Peter’s College, the tone of 
the Queen’s scholars, are hardly the faults that the instructed critic 
would look for.” 


To follow Miss Bacon further through her confused assump- 
tions and illogical ramblings, would be laborious and would not 
pay the cost. Mr. Hawthorne has allowed his name to be pre- 
fixed to the work, an honour to himself which he justly esteems 
a very perilous one; and his preface reads as if the writing of it 
had been very uphill work. He sets before us the sacrifices the 
authoress has made to these researches, and in what she conceives 
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the interests of truth and science. We don’t doubt her earnest- 
ness and conviction, it amounts to monomania; but we can 
scarcely be justly called on to feel grateful for it. He claims for 
the work, “that the ability employed in its composition has been 
worthy of its great subject, and well employed for our intellectual 
interests, whatever judgment the public may pass upon the ques- 
tions discussed.” As for our intellectual interests, a young man 
might find a very useful exercise of his logical powers in dissect- 
ing the work from cover to cover, and laying bare all its errors 
of reasoning ; but to read it with any other view than as an exer- 
cise, would be mere waste of time. It is near 700 pages of close 
print. Ability there certainly is, but ability utterly thrown 
away. Much reading of Lord Bacon hath made Delia Bacon 
mad. Her place is with Hermann Heinfetter and Elizabeth 
Cottle. This latter lady interprets Scripture on exactly the same 
principle as Miss Bacon interprets Shakespeare; though she does 
not account for her process so philosophically. The following is, 
for example, Mrs. Cottle’s exegesis of Revelations xii. 12: “Woe 
to the inhabiters of the (Ottoman) earth (empire) and of the sea 
(of Marmara at Constantihople) ; for the Devil (Czar) is come 
down (from St. Petersburg) to you (Moslems), having great wrath 
(armies), because he knoweth (from Elizabeth) that he hath but a 
short time (to reign, as Emperor of the Greek, or orthodox 
Christian Church)”—an explanation, as our readers will perceive, 
completely in Miss Bacon’s style of commentary; though, if that 
be possible, the same method is still more courageously applied. 





Art. V.—THEORIES OF BAUR AND OTHERS ON THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 


The Gospel according to St. John, after the Authorised Version, nenly 
compared with the original Grech, and revised by five Clergymen. 
London, 1857. J. W. Parker. 

Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die kanonischen Evangelien, ihr Ver- 
hiltniss zw einander, ihren Charakter und Ursprung. Von Dr. 
Ferdinand Christian Baur. Tiibingen, 1847. 

Beitrige zur Evangelien-hritik. Von Dr. Fried. Bleek. Berlin, 1846. 

The Gospel of St. John. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. Note I. 
On Baw’s Theory of the Gospels. Macmillan, 1857. 


Historica criticism is ordinarily weary reading; and yet cer- 
tainly not principally, if at all, on account of the minuteness of 
the indications discussed—not on account of the infinitesimal 
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weights of evidence which sway the balance of judgment this way 
or that. Nay, in all cases where the interest of the issue is a 
living one, it is the very demand for this fineness and delicacy of 
judgment which stirs the hearts of men to their utmost depths. 
Common historical criticism undertakes, from small and delicate 
hints or vestiges of life, to determine what the human realities 
were which have left those traces; and in doing so it uses, or 
ought to use, exactly the very same faculty of swift moral insight 
by the help of which we all go “sounding on our dim and peril- 
ous way” among faint and uncertain indications of the nature 
and intentions of our fellow-men,—or by which the writer of fic- 
tion keeps his readers in breathless suspense while his principal 
characters painfully interpret and misinterpret the symptoms of 
secret purpose or mutual emotion in each others’ actions. The 
highest interests of both life and literature are, in fact, critical in- 
terests, that seek to construct the human reality out of the faintest 
indications it has left :—the interests of a mind in judgment on 
contradictory evidence—now for an instant breathing freely, as a 
gleam of inward light seems to explain every thing in full con- 
sistency with its inward hope; now sinking into despondency or 
agitated by passion, as it yields to the persuasion that that hope 
is a broken reed, or that appearances have belied reality. What 
is the hinge of every fiction, but a delineation of the conflict be- 
tween critical evidence and human desires—the intellect in battle 
with the heart—the tendency of events pointing the understand- 
ing in one direction, the current of emotions drifting in another? 
What, for example, is the tragedy of Othello but a delineation of 
such a strife—not only in the reader’s mind as to the issues of 
the action, but partly too in the mind of Othello himself, vibrating 

between the critical evidence suggested by his agonising suspi- * 
cion and the natural faith that is staggered by the enormity of 
the suspected crime. And every one who has experienced in 
common life the violent oscillation between different possible 
views of the same invisible character,—who has experienced 
the vivid dramatic interest attaching to the slightest shade of 
thought or expression when it seems to yield an inference as to 
the unseen reality—the relapses of the mind into a sudden sense 
of the extreme insignificance of the seeming evidence, and the in- 
numerable different interpretations of that evidence, which would 
be equally fair.—every one who has experienced, we say, this 
painful hovering between one radical assumption as to the un- 
seen motives and principles of a half-known person and a quite 
opposite assumption, must be intimately aware that when the 
interest is deep enough, and the conflict of evidence sufficiently 
great, the minutest and most delicate intellectual criticism may 
easily be the most vividly interesting of all pursuits. And 
wherever the criticism of old histories can involve a similar 
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living interest in the issue,—wherever we can see the critic’s mind 
in vehement debate with itself, criticising history just as it would 
criticise living men or passing events, and therefore gleaning 
every particle of evidence, however small, as of deep practical 
significance,—criticism even of the minutest kind is not dull, 
but vividly interesting. If, indeed, criticism is to end in criti- 
cism, it cannot but be dull; but if it is only the first lesson in 
piercing beneath that superficial veil which lies on the surface of 
all things, human and divine, and so may eventually lead to cer- 
tain and confident.conyiction or trust, then it affords a kind of 
practical crisis in life, and has in it all the interest of such a 
crisis. And, in fact, the real and only reason why ordinary his- 
torical criticism has but little general interest, is simply this, 
that it cannot supersede itself—that it cannot be merged in 
certainty of a kind deeper than mere probable judgment—that 
the questions it decides are past questions, questions in relation 
to which the force of living experience cannot come in to swallow 
up the first doubtful interpretations or misinterpretations of ten- 
tative criticism. It ends, and can only end, where it begins, in 
a balance of chances; and no merely probable facts can lay pow- 
erful hold on the deeper life of man. The character-criticism of 
daily life is in the end swallowed up in the confidence of practical 
insight,—the critical interests of fiction opea out into certainties ; 
but the criticism of ordinary history ends in a mere presumptive 
case, on which neither faith nor knowledge can take a secure 
hold. We do not mean, of course, that the foundations of living 
trust and insight may not often prove to be as misplaced and 
fallacious as mere intellectual estimates of probability ; but only 
this, that there és a difference in kind between the assumptions 
founded on those living and personal impressions on which we 
daily rest and act, and assumptions founded on intellectual evi- 
dence in cases where we have no direct access to the living sources 
of the truth. When personal intercourse from a thousand daily 
unconscious sources enlarges and strengthens our conviction, we 
have a certainty of a totally different kind from that which is 
absolutely limited to a fixed balance of pros and cons quite inca- 
pable of change or increase. That, and that only, is the convic- 
tion of faith, human or divine, which can really grow with our 
enlarging experience. Any belief which remains always within 
the same limits of credibility while our lives and purposes deepen 
and strengthen, ipso facto loses a practical hold on us. if it 
cannot grow as we grow, it is a mere lifeless inorganic tenct, not 
a faith with living roots within our hearts. 

From this source it is that, for a long time past, many one- 
sided heretical books have had so much more reality, so much 
more practical interest and power, than even books of sounder 
judgment. They have recognised the fact, that history must lead 
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to a conviction much deeper than history itself can give, if it 
would have a religious significance. They usually deny that his- 
tory does do this, it is true; but they echo the genuine ‘feeling of 
men about historical criticism, in making the assertion. They 
say boldly: ‘ Historical criticism has an intense interest, if it is 
only one stage in the education. of men’s spirits into truths lying 
far beneath it: but better clear it away altogether than mistake 
the title-deeds for the title,—the hold on the mere medium of re- 
velation for the hold on the reality revealed. If you find that 
an imperfect history and literature is the introduction to a living 
and perfect trust—that as you pierce beneath the surface you 
get hold of far clearer and deeper certainties than the mere autho- 
rity of the history or literature could bring with it—then histo- 
rical criticism has a living significance, and we will follow it with 
you that it may lead us to something better than itself. But if 
you find that the thing revealed can only stand by the mere ex- 
ternal force of its historical credentials, then you have got hold of 
no religion, but a piece of mere antiquarianism ; and we will show 
you how baseless your confidence is.’ And we believe that such 
destructive criticism has done a great and most needful work. 
Why, indeed, is the sacred literature so complex in character, 
and the sacred histor y so entirely on a level in authority with all 
other ancient history, unless for this very purpose, that we’ might 
not attempt to hold religious faith by the wrong, z.e. the exter- 
nal, side,—that we might be taught to hold our trust in God by 
the same tenure as our trust in man, that of living and growing 
personal impression; beginning, it may be, in outward histo- 
rical evidence, but quite unable to hold and extend its influence 
on that evidence alone ? 

To our minds, the genuine and candid portion (for no doubt 
there is much both ungenuine and uncandid) of the destructive 
criticism of the last half-century has far more tendency to open 
the real issues of religious questions, and indirectly, therefore, 
even to quicken faith, than the “ apologetic” criticism by which 
it has generally been met. The former has, at least, often de- 
lineated a real crisis in the history of individual lives — the 
first conflict between the dim intellect and the yearning heart— 
the fixed resolve to find something deeper than historical records 
on which to rest—the unshrinking scrutiny into the uneasy cor- 
ners of intellectual profession ; while the latter has been emphati- 
cally “ apologetic”—seldom courageous enough to face the inward 
crisis at all—dealing with its enemies in detail—wounding one, 
disabling another, slightly hampering a third—making the most 
of each separate triumph, but seldom daring to confront with its 
whole force the whole force of the foe—seldom asking itself: Are 
these “reasons” that I assign, the roots of my own faith ? Have I 
any deep unfathomable springs of conviction, which no “ diffi- 
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culties” could choke up? And if so, would not the clearest and 
sincerest proof of the depth of those springs be attained by ad- 
mitting eagerly and heartily the whole force of all opposite con- 
siderations, and convincing myself how powerless they are to 
undermine inward trust? As a rule, the most depressing and 
disheartening of all religious literature is the apologetic litera- 
ture. If we wished to doubt the possibility of a revelation, we 
should take a course of reading in defence of it. The works of 
professional assailants are often, indeed, of exactly the same de- 
scription; but we know no books so valuable to probe the sources 
and show the real depth and realities of the Christian revelation 
as the books of profound-minded, honest, reluctant sceptics, if 
only, instead of being scared by them, we would allow them to 
sink quietly into the mind, and be there fairly tested as “ working 
hypotheses,” by involuntary experience, thought, and reading. 
No doubt, at first, they often produce a strong and painful, and 
purely negative impression—an impression partly due to their 
strength, partly to their weakness; but, if they prove true, the 
pain is wholesome pain; and if not, the quiet and unshrinking 
study of them draws out Jatent truths and new aspects of truth, 
such as sadly few “ apologies” bring to light. All delineations 
of real and eager mental conflict, of minds in honest transition, 
open many fresh realities to the mind; and if tranquilly laid to 
heart, for every new difficulty there is generally found more than 
one new fountain of faith. 

A very remarkable instance of this effect of genuine, even 
when most negative, criticism, is to be found in the influence 
which Bretschneider’s and Baur’s assaults on the Fourth Gospel 
are likely to produce on the present condition of Christian faith. 
It is a more remarkable instance than the effect of such a book 
as Mr. Newman’s Phases of Faith (a book which has been pro- 
ductive, we believe, of unmixed good, by odliging us to discuss 
the real relations of Christian history to Christian faith), because 
the former is, apparently, limited to mere historical criticism, 
while the latter pierces deep into the philosophy of human belief. 
But, on that very account, Baur’s book shows more remarkably 
how a genuine historical investigation, conducted on broad and 
courageous principles, will lead us beyond itself, and suggest 
issues of a deeper and more instructive class. Every learned 
English theological critic of the present day is acquainted with 
Baur’s able researches, and occasionally mentions points therein 
in order to refute them; but only one has ventured to face, in 
its original strength, the general tenor of Baur’s argument, and 
he was precluded by the nature of his work from giving it more 
than a general consideration. We propose to lay before our 
readers the combination of converging evidences by which Baur 
demonstrates, to his own satisfaction, the historical incredibility 
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of St. John’s Gospel ; and to use the aspects of the subject, that 
will be thus brought out, as a guide in estimating the most plau- 
sible views of it. We believe that theologians miss more instruc- 
tion by their timidity and negligent appreciation of hostile ar- 
guments, than by any diligence and enthusiasm of advocacy they 
can contrive to make up for. 

Baur maintains and, we may safely say, proves that the 
unity of the Fourth Gospel is a theological unity; that the 
whole of the narrative is threaded together, by the single inten- 
tion to unfold the relation of the Father to the Son or Divine 
Word, as the divine relation through a living participation in 
which all men may be transfigured and set free. But it is not 
the theology of the fourth gospel which we intend to consider 
in the present article ; it is the bearing of that theology on the 
narrative of the Evangelist to which we must, for the present, 
limit ourselves. Baur’s view is briefly this. The theology it 
contains is the theology of the second century. The Christian 
Gnosis or unfolding of the relation between the Father and the 
Son or Word, in the fourth gospel, presupposes the coarser 
Gnosis of the Syrian and Alexandrian schools; and is composed, 
partly at least, in answer to them. The great superiority it has 
is mainly in this—that, while the false Gnostics represented the 
Light and Darkness as contending in an external and semi-phy- 


sical conflict, the Christian writer limits the arena to the soul 
ofman. But not the less does he fall in to the Gnostic tempta- 
tion of subordinating the moral freedom of man to the over- 
ruling metaphysical necessity he delineates. Only those who 
are virtually God’s already, “ come to the light, that their deeds 


3) 


may be made manifest that they are wrought in God ;” while 
all whom the Father has not “drawn” to the Son, seem to re- 
main helpless organs of the Darkness; and “hate the Light, 
neither come to the Light, lest their deeds should be reproved.” 
To the delineation of the conflict between the ‘ Word made 
flesh,” and the power of darkness or unbelief in the Jews and 
their leaders the Pharisees, the whole narrative of the fourth 
gospel is, according to Baur, subordinated—and not merely 
subordinated, but completely accommodated—sometimes by the 
skilful use of traditional material, sometimes by the invention of 
symbolic miracles, everywhere by the free composition of ap- 
propriate discourse. It is to bring out more markedly the meta- 
physical opposition between the Divine Light and the Darkness 
of Jewish unbelief, that the scene is so often shifted from Ga- 
lilee—almost uniformly the scene of Christ’s ministry, up to 
the last crisis, in the other three gospels—to Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood, where that unbelief was at once most intense 
and most culpable. It is to deepen the dark colouring of this 
unbelief, that most of the new facts, and new aspects of fact, 
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are drawn up by the Evangelist. It is because it does not bear 
directly on this strife between the self-manifested Light and 
human darkness, that so much of the traditional history is left 
unused. But there was one other theological controversy in the 
second century, besides the Gnostic controversies as to the di- 
vine emanations issuing from the Godhead—the Paschal contro- 
versy. The Jewish passover had, by its connection with the 
crucifixion of Christ, acquired in the minds of Christians an as- 
sociation with spiritual deliverance from the power of sin and 
death, which almost absorbed its old association with the deli- 
verance from political degradation and the Egyptian bondage. 
The paschal lamb was a sign of that mighty hand of God, which 
had been put forth to rescue them from the rapidly multiplying 
sins of slaves ; and now, at the same season, they celebrated an- 
other sacrifice, which was a sign of a still mightier power, put 
forth to rescue them from the growing slavery of sin. The de- 
liverance was greater; for, in the former case, their sins had 
been in some measure a result of their degraded political con- 
dition; in the latter, their degraded condition was the simple 
result of their sins. Hence the Jewish passover early obtained 
a Christian interpretation ; and even St. Paul exclaims, “ Christ 
our passover was sacrificed for us.” Gradually, the minutely 
superstitious mind of the second century wanted, says Baur, 
to verify this broad and true insight by the minutest agreements 
in times and observances ; and it became a matter of importance 
to prove, that Christ was slain exactly on the day and hour when 
the paschal lamb was slain, so fulfillmg and exhausting the 
meaning of the Jewish rite. The three first gospels, however, 
represent him as eating the paschal lamb with his disciples, at 
the usual Jewish season, on the evening before his death. It 
became necessary, therefore, for an evangelist, who, in Baur’s 
view, certainly belonged to the Alexandrian school, to defend the 
views of that school, by altering the date of the crucifixion by a 
day, and so bringing every thing into accordance with that view 
of the Jewish passover which regarded it as a typical anticipa- 
tion of the Christian Easter. 

It was with constant reference, then, to these two leading theo- 
logical controversies of the second century—the Gnostic and the 
Paschal controversy—that Baur conceives that the primitive gos- 
pel was intentionally and consciously remodelled by the fourth 
Evangelist. But, before we give in detail the evidence by which 
he defends his view, we must clear away two intermediate hypo- 
theses, which might be, and have been, put forward in regard to 
this gospel. The differences between the facts of the fourth 
gospel and the others, and the preponderance in it of the the- 
ological element, may be explained on four suppositions : 

1. That the theology, brooding in the minds of successive 
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generations, has gradually modified, where it has not actually 
produced, the facts: the mythic theory. 

2. That the facts are, probably, /ess reliable than those of the 
other gospels, because they are preserved by a less primitive 
stream of tradition; but that their peculiar character may be 
explained, on the assumption that they are the Hellenistic 
Christian tradition, as distinguished from the Hebrew Christian, 
—each selecting, and perhaps exaggerating, those aspects of 
Christ’s ministry which were most suitable to its own cast of 
thought: this we may call the theory of Hellenistic tradition. 

3. That the facts are consciously dressed up, and modified to 
meet the thoughts and wants of the Alexandrian Christianity, in 
the second century: Baur’s theory. 

4. That the facts were selected for special illustration of 
certain religious convictions; but are more reliable and closer to 
such events as this gospel touches at all than even those of the 
other gospels, being more certainly the recollections of a personal 
disciple of Christ. 

Now with the first assumption we may very quickly deal. 
Baur’s own answer to it is quite sufficient; and Baur does not 
put any thing like the whole strength of the case. He maintains, 
justly, we think, that there is no single portion of Scripture 
where there is so absolute an absence of any indication of the 
gradual condensation of belief into fact as in St. John’s gospel. 
Distinct theological purpose is not only every where present, but 
every where conscious ; and the boundary between it and the 
facts narrated is remarkably sharp and clear. Narrative and 
theological principles are both there, no doubt, and both in 
organic connection ; but they are as separable as the principles 
and purposes of the hero of any modern biography from the 
career in which he illustrates them. For example, the gift of 
sight to the man born blind is clearly meant by the Evangelist 
to be taken in close connection with Christ’s words: “I am the 
Light of the world,” and with his rebuke to the Pharisees : “ For 
judgment am I come into this world, that those who see not may 
see, and those who sce may be made blind;” nor can it well be 
doubted that both the miracle and the sayings are strictly an 
illustration of the Evangelist’s own prologue, where he speaks of 
the Light as shining in Darkness,—of the Darkness as compre- 
hending it not, while “as many as received” it therewith re- 
ceived power, like the man whose eyes were opened simul- 
taneously to the physical and spiritual personality of Christ, to 
become “sons of God.” There can be little doubt that in such 
instances as these discourses of Christ, the narrative of his ac- 
tions and the introductory theology of the Evangelist are intended 
to form an organic whole ; but most clearly one in which there 
is a conscious indication of the different elements of fact and 
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doctrine. The procedure of Christ, the debate in the Sanhedrim, 
the examination of the blind man’s parents,—none of these things 
have either a symbolic or‘a mythic character; they are at least 
put forth as straightforward incident: nor is there any single 
circumstance treated as narrative in the whole gospel, which has 
any appearance of being intended to bear an allegorical or merely 
symbolic interpretation, nor any thing like an imaginative repre- 
sentation of a popular faith. Even Baur has not noted the whole 
strength of this case. The temptation, the transfiguration, the 
supernatural birth, are none of them to be found in this gospel. 
The darkness which brooded over the earth when the Son of 
God expired,—the sudden rending of the veil of the Temple,— 
the visible ascension of the Saviour from the earth,—all of them 
events which necessarily have symbolic aspects, and are therefore 
most liable to symbolic modes of interpretation,—are wanting in 
the fourth gospel. In fact, though the miracles of this gospel may 
perhaps bear classification on a theological principle, in regard, 
namely, to the particular aspect of the Divine Word that each may 
illustrate,—as the restorer of health and strength to the physi- 
cally and morally paralysed,—as the ‘‘ Bread of Life” to the 
common labourer in the fullness of his strength,—as the “ Light 
of the World” both to the seeing and the blind,—as the “ Re- 
surrection and the Life” to the dead;—yet in the account of 
the miracles themselves there is no disappearance of those small 
physical details and incidental facts which seem to distract the 
mind from the ideal element. On the contrary, the only great 
miracle which the fourth gospel and the other three have in 
common,—the multiplication of the loaves (which in St. John, 
_ we must recollect, immediately precedes the discourse on “ I am 
the Bread of life”),—is related in a way even less ideal than 
in the synoptic narrative. A narrative which was merely the 
imaginative embodiment of the discourse, would certainly not 
have specialised the loaves as “barley loaves.” Yet this is pecu- 
liar to St. John’s account. And not only here, but every where, 
the fact and the engrafted teaching keep sedulously apart. There 
are few matters of fact in the other gospels which it is so impos- 
sible to analyse hypothetically.into purely ideal elements as those 
of the fourth; simply because the ideal and the real side both 
exist here in their fullest strength, so that there is no pretence 
for saying that either of the two gave birth to the other. 

(2.) The second or traditional hypothesis, which regards the 
gospel as the result ofa less primitive but bond-fide tradition of the 
Hellenistic Christians, is, we are strongly inclined to believe, not 
more tenable. In the first place, if a genuine tradition, its germ 
or historical nucleus must have been the personal testimony of one 
of Christ’s apostles, who can have been no other than St. John. 
The gospel introduces us to the most private intercourse held 
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by Christ with his disciples; it contains in the last chapters the 
reported testimony of one specially connected with Peter (as we 
find John in the opening of the Acts of the Apostles) ; and it has 
domestic elements of Christ’s history recorded by no other Evan- 
gelist. In short, if it be a genuine tradition at all, it can only 
have originated in the reports of one of the three apostles every 
where spoken of in the synoptic gospels as the special friends 
and followers of Christ,—Peter, James, and John. Peter is ex- 
cluded by the narrative itself. James was early put to death by 
Herod ; nor has any tradition ever connected the gospel with his 
name. Moreover, as has often been remarked, on the assump- 
tion either that this gospel is written in simplicity or otherwise, 
the habitual absence in it of the description of John the fore- 
runner of Christ as “the Baptist’’-—a description universal in 
the other three gospels—rather points (unconsciously or fraudu- 
lently, as the case may be,) to a writer who, being himself the 
other John to be distinguished, could not possibly have got into 
the habit of thus distinguishing John the Baptist from the well- 
known disciple of the same name. But be this as it may, the 
last chapters of the fourth gospel certainly profess to record much 
of the personal testimony of our Lord’s most intimate friend 
among the twelve apostles; and Baur freely admits that they 
intentionally indicate John. But when we add to this certainty, 
which bears, no doubt, only on a portion of the gospel,—a portion 
which may therefore have been the mere germ or nucleus of the 
rest,—the unanimous inference of all great critics,—Baur being 
the single exception,—from the mere styles of the gospel and the 
first epistle of John, that these, as wholes, are the compositions 
of one and the same author ; and find, moreover, at the very out- 
set of the epistle an assertion of the author’s direct personal in- 
tercourse with Christ exactly similar both in tone and substance 
to an assertion in one of the later chapters of the gospel,*—it is 
almost impossible to avoid the conclusion that the fourth gospel 
was not merely originated, but written as a whole, by one who 
professed to be a personal—and most intimate personal—fol- 
lower of Christ. 

But is it not possible to conceive the elements of the narrative 
properly traditional, in case the implied authorship by an apostle 


* Tn the gospel, chap. xix. ver, 35, we read, “And he that saw it hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye may 
believe.” And again, chap. xx. ver. 31, “ But these are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have life in 
his name.”’ In the epistle, the words are, “ And the life was manifested, and we 
have seen, and bear witness and declare unto you that eternal life that was with 
the Father and was manifested to us : that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us; and our fellowship is 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
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is a mistake or a fraud? We are strongly inclined to think 
not. ‘Taking the broadest view of the contents of the gospel, 
we can find nothing less in it than a traditional character, if 
by tradition we are to understand that which has passed from 
mind to mind, and gradually taken the proportions and colouring 
in which it most powerfully affects the imagination either of a 
people or of a school. The traditional hypothesis, we must re- 
member, is an attempt to account for the new aspects of Christ’s 
character, and the new—nay, to some extent inconsistent—ac- 
count of his career, which this gospel, when compared with the 
three synoptic accounts, brings out. There is, it is remarked, a 
haze of mystic glory brooding over the character and purposes of 
Christ in the last narrative, which clears away in the three first, 
showing the delicate and majestic outline of a distinct human 
personality. Again, the miraculous power, which in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke is mainly the organ of a Divine compassion for 
human misery and pain, is in St. John—primarily, at least—the 
revealing medium of a mighty spiritual Presence, and intended 
more as solemn partings in the clouds of Providence, to enable 
man to gaze up into the light of Divine mystery, than as grateful 
temporary showers of blessing to a parched and blighted earth. 
And further, the religious love which in the synoptic gospels con- 
fines itself to the children of the kingdom, in this embraces at the 
very outset a village of the alien Samaria, and solemuly anticipates 
at the close not ouly the coming welcome of the Greeks, but the 
assembling of all men at the foot of the cross. And all these 
differences, together with that subordinate difference in the ordi- 
nary theatre of Christ’s ministry which was needful to give it 
the requisite solemnity of antithesis to the narrow notions of the 
Jewish teachers, is explained by the colouring influence of a 
Hellenistic stream of tradition, which strove to see in Christ its 
own dream of supersensual brightness and self-revealing power. 
Now it is quite a different question whether or not this gospel 
contains a refracted and unfaithful image of the ministry of 
Christ, and whether or not that unfaithfulness looks like the 
unconscious modification of tradition. For many reasons it is 
desirable to keep the discussion of these questions as far as pos- 
sible distinct, and it is the latter which we are just now dis- 
cussing. We think it clear, then, that the fourth Gospel is much 
too remarkably peculiar and individual in its whole tenor to be 
the result of tradition. It isnot simply that the selected thoughts 
and discourses of Christ are so entirely of one cast and tone, but 
the narratives themselves are all taken from the same point of 
view,—that of showing how the Son came into the world, not in 
his own name but his Father’s, how the world would not receive 
him, and how yet as many as received him were, in proportion 
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to the simplicity and fullness of their trust, justified by the issue. 
Now tradition does not take up single truths, or single aspects of 
truth, and illustrate them throughout a series of facts. If it 
takes hold of character, it sketches the same character from ever 
different points of view, till the essence is engraved upon your 
mind by the variety of aspects in which you have seen it. If, on 
the other hand, it takes hold of narrative, as narrative, it brings 
out in clear colours the popular emotions,—the fear, the hope, the 
anguish, the triumph,—on which the interest of the story turns. 
Thus Elijah’s character is brought out with marvellous clearness 
and sublimity by the traditions of his people, in its various atti- 
tudes towards God and man,—towards the king and the widow, 
in the hour of awe-struck inspiration, and in the hour of blank 
despair. But all these scenes are threaded together in the ima- 
gination of the people simply by the distinct personality they 
express, not by the illustration of any single aspect of Divine 
truth. And in the pastoral traditions of the Jews,—the narra- 
tives of Jacob and Esau,—of Joseph and his brethren,—of the 
Shunamite woman whose son was restored to her by Elisha,—we 
find, on the other hand, the vivid colouring of popular sympathy 
with the broad human emotions of parental love and anxiety, of 
brethren’s jealousy, of awe at the loncliness of nature, and of 
trust in God. In short, the effect of tradition is to reduce the 
human narrative to its effective elements,—to pare away the 
small discrepancies and unrealities of a great character, which 
only mar the spectacle of it as a whole,—to omit those portions 
of a narrative which have no special fascination for the simple 
and universal feeling of the national heart. No doubt, in the 
case of an intellectual people like the Hellenistic Jews the ten- 
dency might be something different—namely, to reduce the 
memory of facts to their ideal essence,—their intellectual signifi- 
cance as thoughts. But of this too there is no trace in the gospel 
of John. The facts remain presented not as distinct ideal wholes, 
but as accumulated illustrations of a single truth. That aspect 
of Christ’s works in which they are in the human sense specially 
characteristic of him, is almost left untouched. The popular ele- 
ment of the miracles, as exciting popular wonder, is generally 
wholly ignored,—certainly far more than by the other Evangelists; 
the human elements of compassion in Christ, of hope and gratitude 
in the objects of his mercy, are comparatively slightly indicated ; 
while the whole stress is laid on their aspect as signs of life “ from 
above,” and of an absolute union of spirit with the Father. It 
is not the varying and characteristic essence of each individual 
act and sign which the fourth Evangelist brings out, but a single 
permanent element, which he traces through all of them: and 
this, too, is so remarkably the case, that if we stripped the nar- 
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ratives peculiar to St. John of all the details recorded with special 
reference to this permanent theological design, we should leave 
little for the share of “ tradition” except the naked assertion that 
such or such an event had once happened during the ministry of 
Christ. 

The only new details, indeed, which are not of this kind— 
namely, of illustrative theological value in their bearing—are 
details of personal and private affections, such as Christ’s last 
recommendation of his mother to his disciple,—the request of 
Peter at the Last Supper, “ Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head,’’—the grief of Mary Magdalene at finding the 
body of Christ removed from the sepulchre,—the imputation of 
treachery to Judas in relation to his anxiety at the waste of the 
ointment,—the demeanour of Martha and Mary after their bro- 
ther’s death, and at the feast in Bethany,—and the little by-play 
at the marriage-feast of Cana in Galilee. Indeed, where the nar- 
rative of the fourth gospel seems confused at all, it is from the 
absence of those broad general effects (which tradition always pre- 
serves) even where you most expect them. It is almost impossi- 
ble that the story of the marriage at Cana, for example, should 
in its present form have been preserved by either a Jewish or a 
Hellenistic tradition ; there is none of that broad feeling of the 
sacredness of family life which would have endeared it to the Jew, 
and no clear ideal element which.might have fixed it in the me- 
mory of the Greek. It does not catch the tone of sacredness 
and joy with which the popular imagination—especially amongst 
the Jews—always invests the threshold of family life; it does not 
even mention the wonder of the rustic guests at the greatness of 
the miracle. And it has puzzled rationalistic criticism ever since 
by the absence of any clear suggestion for an allegoric interpre- 
tation, such as might have suited the Greek taste for symbol. 
Yet it glances at the private background of the scene, indicating 
the familiar terms on which the mother of Jesus stood in the 
household, both by the interest she feels for the hospitable treat- 
ment of the guests and by her freedom in addressing the ser- 
vants; it asserts emphatically, in the little dialogue between 
Jesus and his mother as to his “time being not yet come,” a 
truth which is repeated again and again throughout this gospel— 
that there was a higher law for Christ’s actions than could be 
derived from mere external circumstance—the law of a being 
whose guiding impulses were from within and from above; and 
it draws careful attention to the circumstances proving the great- 
ness and the reality of the miracle—the magnitude of the water- 
pots, and the attestation by the governor of the feast. And 
lastly, it tells the effect of the sign, that his disciples “saw his 
glory, and believed on him.” Now this may be theological in- 
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vention for a purpose ; or it may be personal recollection or hear- 
say, modified by a special aim in recording; but it surely is not 
proper tradition. There is a disproportion in the parts of the 
narrative, a want of wholeness and distinctness, whether imagin- 
ative or rational, in the effect, which is extremely unlike the 
filtering and colouring process of a passage through the minds 
of men. We doubt especially if any tradition—properly so 
called—concentrates the attention on points of evidence. These 
are, indeed, always prominent in the first narration of marvellous 
events, and in the immediate rehearsal of them; but while the 
links of proof gradually fall out of the popular mind, and are 
absorbed into the ultimate effect which they were meant to ac- 
credit, the imaginative or intellectual influence which it is cal- 
culated to put forth is developed and brought out into clearer 
outline. Thus, among alli the proper Hebrew traditions, there is 
none where any special stress is laid on the points which a lawyer 
would value as establishing the truth of his case. And indeed 
this is one remarkable point in which most of the miracles pe- 
culiar to John’s gospel differ from those in the other three, which 
approach more closely to traditions. The nobleman whose son 
is healed by Christ in Cana, goes down to Capernaum (John iv. 
52, 53), and finds that the child had begun to recover at the 
exact hour at which Christ said to him “Thy son liveth.” In the 
accounts of the miracle on the man born blind, and of the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, there is very much of the same character,—a 
predominance, namely, of that view of the narrative in which its 
testimony to the higher nature of Christ, and its adaptation to 
awaken belief in the beholders, are the two points regarded. 
The concluding assertion of the Evangelist, “These are written 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,’ is 
verified through every narrative he gives. Every where attention 
is fixed on the indications of a nature obeying higher and more 
mysterious Jaws than the common nature of man; every where 
attention is fixed on the indications that his divine acts were real, 
and not fictitious. In the account of the miracle on the man 
born blind, this is remarkably the case. The narrative is intro- 
duced with an emphasis on the former point, in the recorded 
saying of Christ, that “neither did this man sin nor his parents, 
but that the works of God should be made manifest in him. I 
must work the works of Him that sent me while it is day .... as 
long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” And 
then, throughout the narrative the emphasis is laid on all the 
points which bring out the evidence of the fact most irresistibly, 
and which make the unbelief’ of the Pharisees seem most obsti- 
nate and culpable. But what we may call the general graphic 
effect, the spectacle of the divine act, is scarcely painted at all: 
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the surprise of the neighbours, the emotion of his parents, the 
dawning of a new sense on the man himself, are not touched at 
all, or only touched in relation to the no-result produced on the 
minds of the obstinate Pharisees: “We know that God spake 
unto Moses, but as for this man we know not whence he is.” We 
are not told, as Mark tells us in a similar case, that the blind 
man’s sight came gradually, that he first saw “men as trees 
walking.” We are not told even of the man’s own joy. These 
are the sides of a miracle that take hold of the popular imagina- 
tion. But we are told of the beggar’s immediate inference that 
Jesus was a prophet, and how, in spite of all evidence, the Phari- 
sees remained blind though saying “we see,” and cast him out 
of the synagogue. Every winding of the story that bears on its 
strength of reality as against sceptics, and on the certain inference 
it yields with regard to the nature of Christ, is anxiously followed 
out; but no others. And asa whole, it is a living representation 
of the petty doubtings of Pharisaic pride and disbelief, but cer- 
tainly not the popular vision of a mighty act of power. 

The same remark may be made of the account given us of 
the resurrection of Lazarus. It begins as before with Christ’s 
teaching: “This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of 
God, that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” It then 
tells us that Christ, after hearing of the illness of Lazarus, staid 
two days without moving. And later on he tells his disciples : 
“T am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye 
may believe.” Here, as elsewhere, the Ev angelist not only takes 
pains to bring out ‘the glory of God in the belief of the disciples 
as the end of the miracle, but lays stress on the circumstances 
that show the law of Christ’s nature to be mysterious and given 
from above, and not determined by the small occasional motives 
which make sport with human wills. He does not go on the first 
news; but when, afterwards, the disciples object to him the great 
danger of going into Judea again, Christ intimates that there can 
be no danger in doing any thing where there is clear light from 
Heaven. As all men can walk safely during the twelve hours of 
the day,—so could he go safely whenever his mind was clearly 
illuminated from above, as to the duty before him. His light of 
life was, not like other men’s, reflected back from the mere visible 
circumstances of his earthly lot, but shone directly on the earthly 
lot from the Heaven in which his spirit dwelt. Then, if we omit 
the personal traits of Thomas’s courageous affection and the 
sisters’ grief and trust, the principal stress of the narrative falls 
on the great words to Martha, “I am the resurrection and the 
life ;”” and on the thanksgiving to which he gives utterance, “for 
the sake of the by standers,”” that the Father had heard him. 
This precedes the act of power itself; and the Evangelist clearly 
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means to draw attention to this, as bringing out Christ’s con- 
scious unity with God more strikingly than if it had been offered 
afterwards.* Even the words “ Loose him and let him go”— 
strikingly as they close the scene—are the natural ending rather 
to a mind riveted intensely on the manifestation of Christ’s per- 
sonal glory, than to one painting the startling awfulness of the 
event itself. It is the calmness of Christ’s majesty, not the awe of 
the grave giving up its dead, which these words express. And as 
the evidences of his miracles, and the higher law of his heavenly 
nature, are the points on which the Evangelist fixes attention in 
regard to Christ,—so the sincerity of other persons’ belief, and 
the depth to which their belief in him went, are the points on 
which he fixes attention in them. They are all classified or mea- 
sured by the kind and amount of their belief. The Galileans are 
marked as believing only because they had seen the signs he did 
at the feast; his mother believes, but not implicitly enough to 
forego prompting him; the nobleman at Capernaum cannot at 
first leave to Christ the mode of his divine help, but prescribes to 
him “to come down” ere his child die, yet afterwards believes 
with his whole household ; Nicodemus can assent to the convinc- 
ing power of outward marvels, but cannot believe in the freedom 
of the spirit; Nathanael, and afterwards the Samaritans, believe 
on him on the testimony of their own inward experience to his 
divine power ; the Pharisees reject him, because their own nature 
and deeds are evil; the Jews of Capernaum are staggered by the 
first “hard saying,’ with whom Peter is contrasted, asking, 
“ Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life, and we have believed and know that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God ;”’+ the brethren of Jesus tauntingly say 
to him, “ ‘ If thou be the Christ, manifest thyself to the world ;’ 
for even his brethren did not believe on him ;” Thomas,—bold 
and enthusiastic, who would follow Christ into danger that he 
“may die with him’”’—who yet tells his master, “ We know not 
whither thou goest, and how can we know the way?” and who 
after the resurrection will not believe except he see the “ print of 
the nails,”—is finally classified by Christ in regard to the nature 
of his faith, in the words, ‘Thomas, because thou hast seen, thou 

* A parallel incident in the other gospels is the healing of the man whose sins 
have been first forgiven by Christ when he asks, “ Whether is it easier to say, 
‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ or ‘Arise and walk ?’ but that ye may know that 
the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, he saith to the sick of 
the palsy, ‘ Arise. take up thy bed and walk.’ ” 

¢t We adopt here and generally the translation of the five clergymen, which 
is, however, by no means adc quat: ly corrected. Fur example, it is a very great 
mist ike to continue to translate onuea “miracles.” We do not think that the 
werd necessarily implies the miraculous element ; we are sure tha’ it always im- 
plies much more. And clearly the version ought to haye been made frum the 


purest text. 
H 
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hast believed; blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed ;”’ and in briefer hints, the apostles at the last supper,— 
Peter and the “ other disciple” who “saw and believed” in the 
empty sepulchre: and, in a word, all the actors, from the beginning 
to the end of the Evangelist’s narrative, are described, compared, 
and delineated by their various symptoms of belief or unbelief. 
All this continuity of purpose is not, it will be observed, limited 
to the mere doctrinal application of the narrative, but is im- 
pressed on all the details of fact selected for narration. It 
cannot have arisen in traditional materials. Tradition might 
bring out or impress an ideal unity, but could not thread to- 
gether narratiyes marked throughout by the mention of small 
circumstantial evidences, of frequent indications of the supersen- 
sual law of Christ’s nature, and of the special kinds and degrees 
of belief that nature met with in men. This implies unity of 
design or purpose, not the vague ideal unity which tradition de- 
lights in. And when we observe also the fact noticed above, 
that the only incidents which are in any way beside the express 
aims of the narrative, are incidents of intimate personal relations 
with Christ, the evidence of individuality in the narrative is still 
more striking. 

Nor does the hypothesis of a Hellenistic tradition seem to 
us at all to suit the actual character of this gospel. No doubt 
there is a religious universalism in it which is scarcely rivalled 
elsewhere in the New Testament; but it is not an intellectual 
and Greek universalism founded on the universality of human 
nature and moral law, but a divine and theological universalism, 
taking its point of depatture from the personal self-revelation of 
God. The fourth gospel is essentially a universalised Judaism. 
The Greeks are mentioned far more slightly than the Samaritans, 
and the Samaritans with far less theological favour than the 
Jews. “Ye worship that which ye know not,” says Christ to 
the Samaritan woman ; “ we worship that which we know, be- 
cause salvation is of the Jews.” The emotion which the Evan- 
gelist tells us was displayed by our Lord when he heard of the 
desire of the Greeks to see him, has no special relation to them 
as Greeks, but to the “much fruit” his death should effect in 
“drawing all men unto him.” As has often been observed, the 
desire of the Evangelist to show the minute fulfilment of Jewish 
prophecies (which are frequently quoted by the writer directly 
from the Hebrew version, and not from the Greek) is uniform 
and anxious. But quite apart from these subordinate indica- 


tions,— the theology is essentially Hebrew in character—too' 


Hebrew, even, by far for the Alexandrian school of Judaism. If 
there is one point more than another that distinguishes the 
strictly natural element in Hebrew religion from the natural 
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element in the Greek, it is its Oriental disposition to subordi- 
nate entirely human ideas of right to the fiat of an unquestioned 
omnipotence. The Jewish revelation struggles, sometimes suc- 
cessfully, sometimes almost vainly, with this disposition in the 
minds of the national kings and teachers and prophets. God was 
trying to teach them that He did not ask for worship because He 
was all-powerful, but because He was all-holy. They constantly 
forgot the latter in remembering the former, and were ever 
gravitating towards a kind of worship in which the arbitrary 
appointments were superstitiously and pharisaically observed, 
while the moral order which those appointments represented was 
utterly effaced from the mind of the people. No Oriental people, 
least of all the Jews, had any difficulty in prostrating themselves 
before the personal Majesty of God; but they had difficulty in 
learning, what even Isaiah’s inspiration strove, with very unequal 
success, to make manifest, that the divine commands were nothing 
but the practical expression of God’s living and personal holi- 
ness, and worthless in letter unless their spirit also were drunk 
in. The Jews could hardly realise that the human virtues were 
the truest obedience and truest sacrifice. They were ever stray- 
ing into the conception that Ggd was to be propitiated as an 
irresponsible king. They were in danger of losing morality in 
self-obeisance. God was over them, not in them. The human 
atom was too small to be of value before the throne of Deity. 
This was the evil tendency with which the self-revealing Spirit 
of God struggles throughout the history of the Jewish nation. 
With the Greeks it was very different. Whatever was noble in 
their religion was an assertion of the ‘divine element in man. 
They humanised all things, and truly felt that thought, love, 
human purity, and righteousness, were the divinest realities in 
life. To them, no Will could supersede right. The highest 
being was rather “ the essential good” than a holy Will. ‘They 
lost the personality of man in losing the personality of God. 
Spiritual obedience disappeared in the reverence for a mere na- 
tural goodness of disposition; but at the point where their reli- 
gion was highest and truest, it consisted in the assertion that 
right and good are eternal and immutable, liable to no personal 
control at all,—not even to a god’s,—but necessarily secure of the 
allegiance of all godlike natures. The Jew said, “ As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are thy ways higher than our ways, 
and thy thoughts than our thoughts ;” while the Greeks were 
most effectively appealed to in the exhortation “to seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him, though 
he be not far from any one of us; for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being; as certain also of your own poets have 
said: ‘ For we are also his offspring.’”” Now, with reference to 
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this cardinal distinction between the starting point of the He- 
brew and Greek religions—a distinction unquestionably most 
real and striking—let us ask to which side of religious character 
does the fourth gospel most remarkably lean? Does it start 
from God or from man? Does it assume, like Plato, the human 
ground of immutable moral distinctions, and argue to the divine 
holiness ; or does it try to unfold the nature of God as the key 
to the highest life of man? No one can hesitate for a moment 
in replying, that the latter is the aim of the whole gospel. It is 
to indicate in the mind of Christ a “ way higher than our ways,” 
a mode of thought “ higher than our thoughts,” that almost every 
small detail concerning him is inserted. It is to show that 
men’s holiness is almost inseparably connected with their belief’; 
that some deep belief in a power above, though close to them, is 
absolutely essential to holiness,—that almost every detail of hu- 
man character is inserted. It is that men may “believe and 
have life through Christ’s name,” that the whole gospel is com- 
posed. Again, what we may call even the weaker side of the 
gospel, as compared with the other gospels, in its delineation of 
Christ, is a certain exclusive sense of his personal majesty and 
mystery, which overshadows the human and moral features of 
his character. There is the indistinctness of an almost feminine. 
view of his life, which brings out more clearly than any other 
gospel, at once, the mystery and the tenderness of his acts, as 
well as the devoted affection of his personal followers ; but which 
omits much that was needful to develop the stronger and more 
definite characteristics of his ministry. It dwells almost exclu- 
sively on Christ’s personal ¢i¢/e to authority as the Son of God, 
and on the personal relations between the Father and the Son,— 
not trying to delineate, except indeed as regards the infinite 
depth of /ove and patience in him, how the character of the Son 
contrasted, in general traits and results, with that of the men 
amongst whom he lived and taught. The morality of the gospel 
is based upon the personal relations in which Christ stands to 
the spiritual world. We do not mean, of course, that it falls 
into the old Hebrew disposition to regard righteousness as merely 
subordinate to the will of God, instead of as constituting the es- 
sence of his nature, but that it does not delineate or describe 
what this righteousness practically was, except on the side of 
love. It neglects the picture of Christ’s character as a whole, to 
insist on his personal union with God, on the overflowing love in 
which that union consisted, and in which again it issued towards 
the lower world. ‘The insight into special virtues and sins, the 
warnings against special temptations, the parables illustrative of 
the details of the Christian character, find no place here: the 
whole gospel is occupied in declaring the spiritual relation be- 
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tween men and Christ, as branches of one vine, or the sheep of 
one shepherd, and the eternal union between Christ and God. 
Need we ask, for a moment, whether this is characteristic of a 
Greek or Hebrew authorship? Once more, we cannot even think 
it like the production of Alexandrian Judaism. For though the- 
ological, the writer of this gospel is far less metaphysical than 
St. Paul, and a fortiori than Philo. Metaphysicians analyse the 
relations of thoughts, as even St. Paul does at times; but here 
there are no relations of thoughts which are not relations be- 
tween persons, and that of the very simplest kind. “The Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.”—“ The Father beareth witness 
of me.”—“ I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me 
not; if another shall come in his own name, him ye will re- 
ceive.”—‘‘ As my Father hath loved me, so have I loved you; 
abide ye in my love.” Such, and such only, are the metaphysics 
of the gospel. Indeed, it betrays no intellectual interest in ideas 
or definitions as such, apart from personal influences. No one 
who has read Mr. Jowett’s essay on Philo and St. Paul will 
disagree with us when we say that, far apart as are St. Paul’s 
Epistles from the manner and matter of Philo, the style of our 
gospel, notwithstanding the Logos doctrine it contains, is much 
farther. “If, from time to time,” says Mr. Jowett, speaking of 
the first Alexandrian school of Christian fathers, “ they are found 
making cxtravagant suppositions to support a favourite theory, 
playing with words, numbers, or colours; reading the Old Testa- 
ment backwards, that they may absolutely identify it with the 
New; we may compare them first with Philo; they oc- 
casionally allegorise numbers; he, it may be said, never misses 
the opportunity. They, in a very few instances, supersede the 
historical meaning; he can scarcely be said to allow the histo- 
rical meaning to stand at all.” Nothing can be more totally 
different than this from the manner and thought of our Evange- 
list. Neither allegory nor metaphysics come in contact with his 
theology. Even ethical ideas are absorbed into personal infiu- 
ences. To us, there seems to be something not merely Oriental, 
but, as we have said, almost feminine in the exclusive importance 
attached to the personal origin and derivation of divine or evil in- 
fluence, as distinguished from the character of that influence con- 
sidered purely in itself. Christ’s saying that “ the tree is known 
by its fruits,” does not seem to take strong hold of the Evan- 
gelist. His method seems, to us, to be the method of one who 
cared more to know that he drew his spiritual life from the indi- 
vidual Master he had loved, than he even cared to know exactly 
what the character of that spiritual life in itself was ; and who, as 
a natural consequence, loved to call to memory all Christ’s asser- 
tions of his own like dependence on the Father, even more than 
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to delineate in what sort of general character that dependence 
issued. This manner seems better adapted to the parting hours 
than to any other part of Christ’s ministry, because then the 
consciousness of the personal relation between Christ and his 
disciples naturally assumes more depth and pathos. Indeed, if, 
as some philosophers say, “the sense of dependence” were the 
only essence of religion—a definition, however, which almost 
entirely excludes the Greek type of religion,—then St. John’s 
gospel would be at once more essentially religious and less Hel- 
lenistic than any other book of the New Testament. 

(3.) Having thus cleared away, at least to our own satisfaction, 
the mythic and traditional hypothesis of the fourth gospel, and 
given our reasons for thinking its religious universalism of strictly 
Hebrew, not Gentile, origin, we come to the theory of Baur, 
which represents the peculiar historical elements of this gospel as 
consciously-invented fiction, prepared in the interests of special 
theological purposes. And we are not afraid to say that we be- 
lieve this to be a much more plausible and, intellectually speaking, 
tenable critical hypothesis than either of those with which we 
have as yet been dealing. In other words, if assumed as a base 
of explanation, there is more that it would seem to account for, 
and less that is absolutely unintelligible on that supposition, than 
there would be on either of the former suppositions. We are 
trying, it must be remembered, to look at the facts peculiar to 
this gospel purely critically, and understand with what origin of 
the gospel they seem most consistent; and we will venture to 
say that, apart from all previous hypothesis, the most repulsive 
theory of all, which regards them as purposely modified or in- 
vented by theological design, is far more plausible than any, 
except the view which regards them as more directly attested by 
personal experience than those with which they most seem to 
clash in the three synoptic gospels. Baur is a theorist, and has 
the German passion for a complete “view.” He pushes his sup- 
posed discovery into some absurd extremes ; but, taking his book 
on the whole, notwithstanding the shock it gives on a first peru- 
sal, or rather, perhaps, very much in consequence of this shock, 
we have no hesitation in saying it has done more to promote the 
true understanding of the gospel,—nay, is written, on the whole, 
with more eager desire truly to understand it, whatever it might 
cost,—than most of those shy and timid apologies which we be- 
lieve to have been led by mere theological caution to truer and 
certainly to far more orthodox expositions. We will try and do 
justice to Baur’s view. Baur supposes, then, that the writer of 
the fourth gospel had access to the other three, and probably, 
also, to the Acts of the Apostles. His object was to delineate 
Christ as the impersonated Logos, or Word of God, and to re- 
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present him as expecting from the first to be glorified through 
suffering and death, simply because the Darkness of human evil, 
being in deadly contest with him from the beginning, could not 
be persuaded to recognise the true Light on any ,easier terms 
than those of seeing the undiminished glory with which it passed 
through apparent annihilation. Hence he was not only the 
Divine Word, he was also the Paschal Lamb offered to celebrate 
the deliverance of his people from spiritual bondage ; and thus 
it became important to record his death as occurring contem- 
poraneously with its sacrifice. The gospel begins, says Baur, 
with a radically different assumption from that of the other Evan- 
gelists. With them the personal subject of the narrative first 
came into existence at the birth of Christ; according to this 
gospel it had not merely existed eternally, but even eternally as 
the Light of man, and only its distinctive personal self-mani- 
festation in a human form was the subject of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Hence the supernatural birth is not only not mentioned, 
but would be out of place. It would be impossible to conceive 
of the Eternal Word in growth or progress ; therefore the Evan- 
gelist passes at once and abruptly from the Word or Son in the 
bosom of the Father, to Jesus Christ’s maturity and public mi- 
nistry. Again, in the other gospels, the baptism by Joln the 
Baptist is the consecrating act which officially inaugurates his 
Messiahship,—without which he could not have “ fulfilled all 
righteousness,” 7. e. have been completely qualified for his public 
office. But in this gospel he cannot become any thing which he was 
not already ; it is only “‘ manifestation to Israel’’ which is in ques- 
tion ; consequently the act of baptism is intentionally omitted,* 
and instead of it his forerunner, John, merely relates the vision 
by which God has satisfied his mind that Jesus is the Word or the 
Divine Son. Christ is thus introduced by the solemn testimony 
of his forerunner to the people of Israel as the promised Mes- 
siah. That the Jews may have no excuse for rejecting the ex- 
plicit testimony of John, the Evangelist expands the vague words 
of Luke (iii. 15), “ All men mused in their hearts whether he 
(John) were the Christ or not,” into a formal embassy of 
“ Pricsts and Levites” from the sacerdotal authorities at Jeru- 
salem, to whom John expressly disavows all claim to be the 


* This is certainly false criticism. The baptism by John is assumed. The 
Baptist, according to this gospel, says, “ That he should be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore am I come, baptising with water.” “ He that sent me to baptise with water, 
the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, &c.” It 
is perfectly clear that the Evangelist describes John as implying that it was in the 
official act of baptising with water that that greater Baptist, who should baptise 
with the Holy Spirit, should be manifested to him. That the vision of the dove 
was subjective, both Matthew and Mark’s account would seem to imply. In their 
narrative, it seems to be subjective to Christ; in this, subjective to the Baptist. 
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Messiah, and announces his merely preparatory functions as a 
* voice crying in the wilderness” (John 1.19). By a testimony 
as formal,—“ Behold the Lamb of God,”—Jesus is introduced by 
John to the two first of his disciples, Andrew and one other, by 
whom again he is made acquainted with Simon Peter, when 
Christ’s divine insight into character is at once proved by giving 
him the surname of Cephas, or Peter. This name, Baur assumes, 
is not conferred, according to Matthew’s account, till the date of 
the confession of Peter (xvi. 18); but we think Christ’s answer 
there implies that he is already so called, and that Christ merely 
lays a new and special emphasis on the appropriateness of the 
name. A greater exercise of insight into Nathanael’s nature se- 
cures him at once the full belief of Nathanael. From miraculous 
insight he passes to miraculous power, and “ manifests bis glory” 
by the sign at Cana in Galilee, and “ his disciples believe in him.” 
This Baur takes in its close and obviously-intentional connection 
with John’s baptism by water. He thinks the miraculous change 
of water into wine was meant to attest the wonderful transition 
from the weak human ministry of John, which could not give 
new strength, but only wash away old stains, to the “new wine” 
of the spirit, which poured fresh and divine life into the heart. 
Wine, like fire, is the symbol of the Holy Spirit. Shortly after- 
wards (ili. 29), the Baptist calls Christ the bridegroom, and 
himself only the friend of the bridegroom. Surely, then, this 
wedding-feast,—at which, as we see (ii. 9, 10), the bridegroom 
himself ought to provide the wine,—is meant to symbolise the 
mystic Messianic wedding-feast, at which the Messiah entertains 
his guests with the overflow of his divine gifts? Here Baur can- 
not quite make up his mind between the literal and symbolic 
interpretation, but regards the fact as certainly an invented one, 
whichever be taken. He thinks the wine may be an allusion 
also to the sacramental wine. The manifestation of Christ to 
his personal disciples being thus completed. his contest with the 
greater darkness of the outer world is to begin. He goes to 
Jerusalem, the great scene of that conflict; and as it would not 
do to let him at any time seem to tolerate abuses in the Temple, 
from want of desire or power to remove them, against which, in 
his later ministry, he so indignantly protests, the Evangelist nar- 
rates at once the cleansing of the Temple, which the other gospels 
also narrate—on occasion of Christ’s public visit to Jerusalem, 
but not till the close of his career—in their account ; his first visit 
being also, in their account, the last and only visit of his ministe- 
rial life. We cannot of course follow Baur through all the mi- 
nutiz of his exposition: we will note his strongest points. The 
other Evangelists directly assert that Christ’s official career began 
when John was cast into prison. This narrative gives him a pre- 
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liminary career both in Galilee and at Jerusalem before that 
event. In fact, he contrasts graphically the waxing and the 
waning light, by bringing Jesus and the Baptist into a kind of 
competition in baptising in Judeea (iii. 22), at a time when the 
former was only beginning to be great, and the latter had not 
‘yet ceased to be so; but only in order to make the Baptist pro- 
phesy his own decrease, and the increasing power of the Mes- 
siah. Nicodemus is then sketched as a type of that kind of 
belief which, resting only on marvel, was closest to absolute 
unbelief. On bringing Christ back to Galilee, the Evangelist 
takes occasion to show that even the capacity to draw convic- 
tion from the most marvellous of all Christ’s works necessarily 
involves some deeper belief in him personally as the Word of 
God. This he does by the example of the Capernaum nobleman, 
whose sick son Jesus heals from a distance by a spoken word. 
The nobleman believes the word, and so proves that a tentative 
belief which precedes the test of the miracle,—i. e. a preliminary 
willingness to trust Christ’s personal character,—is the condition 
of the fullest subsequent conviction by means of miracle. Baur 
sees in this tale a clearly-intentional modification of the centu- 
rion’s servant’s* cure in the other Evangelists. In both cases 
the ready belief on the mere word of Christ is the point of the 
story ; only there is this difference: in the fourth gospel the 
nobleman is anxious that Jesus should “come down,” and is 
rather reproached for insisting on it as want of faith. In the 
others, he himself begs Christ not to trouble himself, as he is 
sure that a word from a distance will do as well, and receives 
the warm eulogy of Christ for his great faith. This change ac- 
cords with the theology of John, which usually elevates Christ’s 
nature so infinitely above the capacity of others to understand, 
that it would not allow an ordinary man to anticipate the great- 
ness of his signs, but would prefer to make them proceed, un- 
suggested, from Christ alone.t The next-recorded miracle is 
that of the man at the pool of Bethesda, illustrating the doctrine 
that ‘‘ the Son hath life in himself.” It is the only one selected 
of the ordinary kind cf miracles of healing so common in the 
other gospels, and seems taken, says Baur, from Mark (ii. 9-11), 
(with which the language, in one or two sentences, verbally 
agrees), only it is transferred to Jerusalem, and magnified in 
kind by the mention of the man’s thirty-eight years’ paralysis, 
in order to render it more appropriate as the subject of the dis- 
course on the Son of God as the Life of man. Then comes the 


* The word being was in Matthew, and Sovaos in Luke, Baur thinks John has 
taken his vios from the former, but the scheme of a person returning to the house 
and finding the cure already effected during his absence, from the latter. 

¢ This latter remark is, we believe, Strauss’s, not Baur’s. 
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only great miracle which this gospel has clearly in common with 
the others,—the foundation of the discourse on the “ Bread of 
Life.” It differs, however, thus, that Christ is represented here 
as putting forth the miracle as the beginning of, and conscious 
preparation for his teaching to the multitude; while in the other 
gospels it finishes a day of protracted teaching, and is a mere 
measure of compassion for a fasting crowd. “ Jesus then lifting 
up his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude cometh to him, 
saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread that these may 
eat? But this he said proving him; for he himself knew what he 
was about to do.” This, Baur argues, is clearly a theological 
transformation of the miracle from an act of divine compassion 
into one of conscious didactic purport. Reluctant to send them 
away fasting, after long fatigue, he feeds them by miracle in the 
one case; anxious to manifest forth his glory in such a way that 
it may illustrate his discourse, he begins* by a physically need- 
less sign in the other. The miracles of this gospel all have their 
first purpose in manifesting the glory of God,—only their second- 
ary aim in blessing men. Then comes the single miracle on the 
blind,—a type of its class, and greater (inasmuch as the man had 
been “dorn” blind) than in the other gospels,—but in the mode 
of healing borrowed from Mark’s healing of the deaf-and-dumb 
man (Mark vii. 33; compare John ix. 6). It is meant to be the 
practical commentary on “I am the Light of the World.” And 
finally, when the Evangelist wants to bring the Pharisaic hatred 
felt for Christ to a crisis, having exhausted most of his resources 
already in those frequent contests with Pharisees in which the 
“stoning” was only delayed because Christ’s “ hour was not yet 
come,” he substitutes for the irritation created according to the 
synoptic gospels by Christ’s first appearance and bold teaching in 
Jerusalem, the excitement caused by the resurrection of Lazarus, 
which ¢hey do not mention. Of the mode in which this miracle 
was invented Baur gives a very ingenious account. Luke's gos- 
pel, he thinks, suggested the elements of the narrative, and this in 
two distinct divisions. First, Luke mentions “a certain village” 
where dwelt a woman named Martha and her sister Mary (Luke 
x. 38); and the characters of the sisters, the one practical and 
restless, the other quiet and contemplative, are suggested. Again, 
Luke (xvi. 19-31) gives the parable of the rich man, in which 
Christ teaches that those who do not already rightly use Moses 
and the Prophets, would not be likely to repent though one rose 

* The supposed difference is by no means candidly stated, nor is it what Baur 
assumes, The Evangelist (John vi. 2) states first that “a great multitude fol- 
lowed him, because they saw the miracles which he did on them that were sick ;” 
then, that Jesus withdraws to a mountain; and lastly, that the multitude still fol- 


low him, and he puts the above-mentioned question to Philip. The day’s work, 
by implication, preceded the withdrawal to the mountain. 
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from the dead; and the man whom it is there proposed to send 
as a messenger from the dead is called Lazarus. This suggested 
to the fourth Evangelist to conclude his narrative of the strife 
with the Pharisees, by showing that such a one did actually rise 
from the dead, and that the Pharisees were not the less obdurate. 
He introduces Lazarus, therefore, as the brother of Martha and 
Mary,—declares the “certain village” to have been Bethany, in 
order that he may afterwards reintroduce Mary at the supper in 
Bethany as pouring the spikenard over her master’s feet in gra- 
titude for his miracle, and makes Christ claim to be “ the resur- 
rection and the life ;” ending his series of great miracles by this 
the greatest of all. This miracle answers the purpose, too, in this 
gospel, of thoroughly frightening the Sanhedrim, and accounting 
for that final measure of hostility which needs no new motive in 
the three synoptic gospels, since Christ’s severe tone of preach- 
ing was, according to them, now new at Jerusalem, and quite 
cause enough for a criminal prosecution. In the fourth gospel 
this motive had been long exhausted; a new one was wanting. 
But Baur maintains that if the resurrection of Lazarus had really 
had this great importance in its bearing on the last crisis, it could 
never have dropped out of the synoptic narrative. Again, the 
supper at Bethany, in the house of “ Simon the leper,” at which 
“a woman” comes to anoint Christ, is seized hold of by the fourth 
Evangelist as affording a final motive to Judas’s treachery. He 
introduces Lazarus to the supper, tells us that “‘ Martha served,” 
and that Mary is “the woman” who (mentioned without name in 
Matthew and Mark) brought the precious ointment. He, and he 
alone, also tells us that it was Judas whom Christ checked for his 
suggestion that the ointment should have been sold for the poor ; 
and he alone speaks of the bad motive in Judas which caused that 
suggestion. Again, the triumphal entry is quite differently con- 
ceived by this Evangelist. It begins only from Bethany, where 
Christ was then staying. In the other gospels, he was only pass- 
ing Bethany in going from Jericho straight to Jerusalem. The 
crowds which accompany him, in the three first gospels, are a 
Galilean band of friends going up to the passover in the same 
caravan. In the fourth gospel, the procession comes out from 
Jerusalem to meet him, because they had heard of the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus.* Then there is the great difference as to the 
time of the last supper, John clearly explaining that it was not 

* Again, the difference is not what it appears. Even in the synoptic gospels, 
Jesus is not coming direct from Galilee with the Galilean caravan, but from 
a residence beyond .Jordan, by way of Jericho (a town not on the Galilean road). 
In John’s gospel, he had also just been staying in the wilderness of Judea, which 
is in the same direction, Also, it is not the Jerusalem crowd which, according to 


John, goes out from Jerusalem to welcome him, but “ much people that had cume 
to the feast,’—probably, therefore, Galilean friends, 
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the passover supper, but took place on the evening before the 
passover ; the others assuming that it was an ordinary passover. 
Finally, when Jesus leaves the room with his disciples, he is, in 
this gospel, tranquilly comforting and strengthening them, not 
in any anguish for himself. The conflict in Gethsemane is 
passed over entirely by this Evangelist ; and when Judas comes 
witb the priests and guard, instead of his active aid being needed 
to betray Christ “by a kiss,’ Christ is not passive, but volun- 
tarily comes forth to give himself up, and strikes so much awe 
into his enemies, that they “go backwards and fall to the ground.” 
Here again we see, it is said, the theological modifications made 
to enhance the dignity of Christ. The scene of quiet expostula- 
tion with Pilate is peculiar to this gospel ; and Pilate’s reluctance 
to deliver him to death is delineated much more anxiously than 
by the others, in order to enhance the guilt of the Jews.* And 
finally, at his death, the narrator, Baur thinks, lays the greatest 
stress on the fact, peculiar to this gospel, that while the soldiers 
broke the legs of the two malefactors crucified with Christ, they 
only pierced the side of Christ, in fulfilment of the prophecy, “a 
bone of him shall not be broken,’’—a sentence which Baur takes 
to be a quotation from Exodus (xii. 46) in reference to the paschal 
lamb, thus proving the writer’s anxiety to identify Christ with 
the paschal lamb, and suggesting a motive why he took care to 
put back the day of his death to that (14th Nisan) on which the 
paschal lamb ought to be killed, from the great day of the feast 
(15th Nisan), on which, according to the three synoptic writers, 
Christ really died. Finally, taking from the Acts of the Apostles 
the hint of Peter’s intimacy with John, the Evangelist exalts 
into a position of something like equality with Peter “the other 
disciple” (who is clearly intended for John), by introducing the 
new facts, that he went along with Peter into the palace of Caia- 
phas ; that he was the only disciple of Christ who stood beneath 
the cross; that he there received in trust from his dying master 
the care of his mother; and that, running with Peter to the 
empty sepulchre on the morning of the resurrection, he even 
outran him, and though Peter was eventually the first to enter, 
“the other disciple” was the first to believe. 

Such is, in brief, Baur’s account of this gospel. He adds 
an argument, of much ingenuity and apparent weight, directed 
against the special authorship of the Apostle John. Of course 
it goes further than to subvert that special authorship. The 
whole carefully prepared internal evidence, as well as tradition, 
points so clearly to John, that, if the authorship be not his, 
it very much increases the probability that the work was alto- 


* But Matthew alone records the saying, “ His blood be upon us, and upon our 
children,” 
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gether a pious fraud, by a later hand. Baur’s argument is 
briefly this: It was long the Apostle John’s practice to cele- 
brate the ordinary Jewish passover (14th Nisan), as the anni- 
versary of the Lord’s last supper; this is inferred fronr the most 
explicit testimony of the Ephesian church, which specially cited 
his authority as their apology for adhering to the day of the 
Jewish festival, at a time when the Church of the West enjoined 
on them to celebrate the last supper of Christ on the Thurs- 
day night preceding the movable feast of Easter Sunday. Now 
the fourth gospel was certainly the great authority of the West- 
ern Church in opposing the doctrine of the Asia-Minor Chris- 
tians,—the Quartodecimans as they were called,—that the last 
supper of Christ had taken place on the evening of the passover 
feast—that is, on the 14th Nisan. How is it possible, then, that 
the Apostle John should have been the author of a gospel, which 
was the main authority against his own traditional practice? 

Again, the earliest attestation we have for the authorship of 
any New Testament book, is that for the authorship of the 
Apocalypse by the Apostle John. Most critics now, however, 
agree that the books are too completely different in style to be the 
production of one author ; and every thing, Baur thinks, should 
induce us to choose the Apocalypse as the work of the apostle. 
It is move narrowly Jewish, which agrees with John’s associa- 
tion with Cephas and James, in Paul’s account to the Galatians 
of the quarrel about circumcision. It is more vehement, which 
agrees with the title given by Christ to James and John, of 
“Sons of thunder ;” again with the question addressed to 
Christ, whether they should call down fire from heaven on the 
Samaritan village, which did not receive him; also with the 
circumstauce told by John to his Master: ‘“ We found one cast- 
ing out demons in thy name, and we forbade him” (Mark ix. 
38); and lastly, with the tradition of John’s fleeing out of the 
bath in which the heretic Cerinthus was bathing, lest it should 
fall and destroy the enemy of the truth. Moreover, the contents 
show that the Apocalypse was written by one familiar with the 
churches of Ephesus and its neighbourhood, to which universal 
tradition assigned the last years of John. If, then, the Apoca- 
lypse and the Gospel cannot be the work of one mind, Baur has 
no doubt that the Apocalypse is the genuine work of the apostle, 
and the Gospel a spurious history of later date. These consi- 
derations, together with the general improbability that three, in 
some measure, distinct gospels should all be in error on such 
cardinal points as the principal theatre of Christ’s ministry— 
the day of his crucifixion—the proximate cause of his arrest and 
condemnation —make out assuredly a very strong primd facie 
case for Baur’s view. 
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Nevertheless, on a long and careful examination, we feel con- 
fident that Baur is wrong; and that, as regards such facts as it 
registers at all, the Gospel of John is better and more personal 
testimony than the collected and often fragmentary narratives of 
the other gospels, which seem to us to bear distinct marks of being 
different recensions of a purely Galilean tradition ; except indeed, 
that Luke embodies in his narrative additions from a Judean 
source. We do not disagree with Baur, about the individual 
theological purpose of the fourth gospel. We read it clearly in 
every chapter. We think it probable that John, looking back on 
the events of Christ’s ministry from a new stage of conviction, 
discerned, often too exclusively, in his Master’s miracles, the pur- 
pose of ‘manifesting forth the divine glory,” as distinguished 
from the human and temporary purpose of conferring blessing 
on private lives. The transient human pain relieved, the transient 
human joy produced, had passed away from the earth for ever. 
The only purpose of the miracles that still remained, was the re- 
velation they had given of the nature of God; and it was natural 
that the disciple should merge the immediate and temporary as- 
pect of the signs, in that which was now the permanent root of 
all his religious convictions. That Christ’s discourses had real 
elements, similar, both in subject and manner, to those which the 
fourth Evangelist alone has preserved, there are distinct enough 
traces, even in the other gospels ;* but, being little suited to the 
character of a popular tradition, they seem to have been specifi- 
cally retained only—and probably also (looking to the style of 
St. John’s first epistle) to have been rendered more diffuse and 
special in manner—in the report of the fourth Evangelist. 

We will speak first of Baur’s last arguments, those which 
refer to the special authorship by the apostle. We are inclined 
to agree with him, and most modern critics, that, notwithstand- 
ing some essential harmonies in substance between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Gospel, they are too remarkably distinct in general 
character, to be the writings of the same man. It seems certain, 
however, that there were, at the end of the first century, two 
Johns resident in Ephesus, both of them immediate disciples of 
Christ—one of them his apostle; and Bleek has shown several 
reasons, to which some others may be added, why we should not 
ascribe the Apocalypse to the apostle.t Papias, the bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, in the beginning of the second century, 
quoted by Eusebius (iii. 39), tells us, he did not attend much to 

* Matt. xi. 27, xv. 13; Luke x. 22; and compare also the remarkable paral- 
lelin Mr. Maurice’s eighth note to his Gospel of St. John, between the style and 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount and that in the eighth chapter of St. John. 

t See Professor Bleek’s able work, at the head of our article, pp. 182-200. 


He seems to us the only opponent of Baur we have met with, worthy, both from 
his candour and his ability, to cope with him, 
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mere books, but “if any one came who had been a personal fol- 
lower of the elders (7peoSurepor), I questioned them about the 
words of the elders (wpeoSurtepor) ; what Andrew or Peter had 
said, or what Philip, or Thomas, or James, or what John or 
Maithew, or any other of the disciples (wa@yraz) of the Lord ; 
and what Aristion and John the elder (zpeaButepos), the disci- 
ples of the Lord, say? for I did not suppose that the accounts of 
books would be of so much use to me, as that which came from 
a living and still existing voice: on which Eusebius remarks, 
that there are still said to be shown in Ephesus two tombs, each 
the tomb of a John, who had been a disciple of Christ ; and that 
Papias often speaks of having been a personal hearer of the second . 
John (not the apostle). Now the writer of the Apocalypse, we 
must notice, lays great stress on the privileges of the apostles, as 
such, saying: “Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles 
and are not, and found them liars” (Revelations ii. 2; see also 
xxi, 14) ; and yet does not any where give any indication of claim- 
ing for himself such a title (1. 2, 4,9; xxii. 8). Again, there 
are many indications, both in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
the Gospels, and also even in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 
that John the Apostle was a man who took no leading, though 
he took a remarkable part among the disciples of Christ. He 
accompanies Peter in the Acts, but leaves all the acting and 
speaking tohim. John’s name only is mentioned, while the special 
influence, both of Peter and James, is alluded to by Paui in his 
Galatian letter. The tradition that he “leaned on the breast of 
Christ” at the last supper, which is separately and early attested 
(before the Gospel of St. John seems to have been in universal 
use), in the letter of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus (quoted Eu- 
sebius, v. 24), leads to the same conception of his character; and 
the tradition of his latest addresses, in extreme old age, to his 
Ephesian flock, as consisting merely of the exhortation, “ Little 
children, love one another,” entirely agrees with the tone of the 
gospel and epistle. But it is difficult to believe, on the other 
hand, that one so full of imaginative power, and apparently so 
strongly inclined to exercise a stern pastoral authority, as the 
author of the Apocalypse seems to be in his letters to the Seven 
Churches, should not, if really one of the twelve apostles of 
Christ, have taken a much more active position in the early 
church than seems to have been his. Especially in the contro- 
versy of which Paul speaks in Galatians (il. 9), it is not very easy 
to imagine that the author of the Apocalypse, if it had been he who 
is there referred to, would not have had something sharp and indi- 
vidual of his own to say to one who did not object to eat ‘things 
sacrificed to idols.””? (Compare Rev. ii. 20.) There are, we think, 
two Johns round whom tradition has clustered its characteristic 
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rumours; one, he who followed Peter’s lead in practical matters— 
passive, affectionate, severe only where his jealous affection for 
his Master was excited—a reader of the Jewish Scriptures—in 
short, a theologian, qualities which would agrce well with the tra- 
dition of him, as “he who lay on the bosom of the Lord, who 
became a priest (6s eyevn@n ‘epevs), who bore a plate on his 
forehead, a confessor and teacher ;” * and which would agree 
completely with the whole tone and character of our gospel— 
full as it is of knowledge of the Old Testament, and of applica- 
tions of that knowledge to Christ: another John, not contem- 
plative, but passionately imaginative ; in temperament like an 
old prophet, and a vehement Jew ; an authoritative pastor, rather 
than a theological thinker, who has stamped all the rich colours 
of his mind on the book of Revelations. James the Apostle, 
John’s brother, who, if we may judge by Herod’s singling him 
out as the first martyr, had certainly taken a more fiery and 
prominent part in the early church than John, may well have 
gained for both the brothers the title of Boanerges ; nor can we 
suppose, from St. John’s Gospel, that the author of it would at all 
have been one to oect to summoning fire from heaven in his Mas- 
ter’s cause, had his brother proposed it (Luke ix. 54). His wish 
to forbid one teaching in Christ’s name, “ because he followeth 
not us” (Mark ix. 38), is completely in keeping with the Gospel, 
which, though not fiery, betrays extreme jealousy for his Mas- 
ter’s honour ; as, for example, in the severity of its tone con- 
cerning Judas (xii. 6), and elsewhere. The difficulty of suppos- 
ing the Gospel and the Apocalypse the productions of the same 
mind, is the extraordinary difference of intellectual character 
therein displayed,—the one, full of deep and quiet colourless 
thought ; the other, of a vehemently disciplinarian temperament 
and highly-coloured imagination ; the latter qualities being ex- 
actly those which would have most certainly given the author 
prominence amongst the apostles, had. he belonged to their 
number. We can scarcely imagine such a man a quiet follower 
or companion of Peter. 

No one who knows the state of the external testimony to the 
authorship of the Apocalypse and Gospel will hold that it adds 
much, in any way, to the decision of the question. Neither of 
them receive any explicit testimony till the time of Justin 
Martyr, about the middle of the second century, when the two 
Johns, having been both disciples of Christ, probably enough 
would be already confused. Within another ten years both are 
explicitly acknowledged. 

The second argumeat of Baur’s against the apostolic author- 


* The letter of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, above referred to (Eusebius, 
v. 24), 
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‘ship of the gospel is still more plausible. There can be no doubt 
that the apostle had handed down to his Christian successors in 
Ephesus the practice of observing, in Jewish fashion, the even- 
ing of the Jewish passover (on the 14th Nisan). There can be 
no doubt that, in later times, this Jewish festival took a purely 
Christian meaning, and had reference only to the Last Supper of 
Christ. But, as Bleck has shown, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Jewish festival had in St. John’s day the Christian 
meaning, or was in any way, therefore, inconsistent with the 
account given in the gospel of Christ’s parting meal. Indeed, 
there is every reason to suppose the contrary. St. Paul’s account 
of the celebrations of the Lord’s Supper imply, clearly, that it 
was a frequent thing in all the churches; not an annual anni- 
versary at all, but a rite that was often repeated, that might be 
observed at any time. The idea of an annual celebration of this 
memorial service had not yet entered into the mind of the church 
at all. “When ye come together therefore into one place,” 
says St. Paul, “ this is not to eat the Lord’s Supper.” “ For as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show forth 
the Lord’s death till he come.” (1 Corinth. xi. 20, 26.) More- 
over, even when the dispute first broke out, about a.p. 160, the 
language employed will not at all bear the construction that it 
was a dispute as to when any Christian anniversary ought to be 
celebrated, but only as to whether a certain Jewish anniversary 
should be celebrated at all. The authority adduced for keeping 
14th Nisan is, that Philip, John, and other immediate disciples, 
“all kept the 14th day of the passover (2. e. 14th Nisan) according 
to the gospel, transgressing in nothing, but following strictly the 
rule of faith.” Again, “ Neither was Anicctus [Bishop of Rome] 

able to persuade Polycarp [Bishop of Smyrna] not to observe it 
{14th Nisan], since he had always observed it along with John, 
the Lord’s disciple, and the other apostles with whom he lived ; 

nor was Polycarp able to persuade Anicetus to observe it,” the 
whole dispute turning, at its commencement, not on a “ when,” 

but on a “ whether,” and having, as we think with Bleek, no re- 
ference at all originally to a Christian feast (which, in the time 
of the apostles, was not an anniversary, being frequent and irre- 
gular), but rather having reference toa Jewish feast, which, even 
at a distance from Jerusalem, was scrupulously observed by all 
Jewish Christians.* No doubt it eventually acquired the Chris- 
tian significance, and then, as by Apollinaris and Hippolytus, the 
synoptic gospels were quoted as at variance with the fourth. 
But the authority of John for the observance of the 14th Nisan 


* Acts xviii. 21; xx. 6. Even Paul regarded it as sacred; and Christ ex- 
pressed a feeling that must have been strong in his apostles, when he said, “ With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer.” 

I 
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only shows, we think, what the gospel itself would indicate, and 
what is quite as true of Paul (1 Cor. v. 8) as of John, that he 
regarded the Jewish passover as a festival that should be still 
observed by the Jewish people. 

The great question still remains. On the assumption that John 
were the author of the fourth gospel, can we explain its great 
deviations from the traditions of the other three? Have we any 
grounds for regarding its narrative details as more historical than 
those of the Galilean gospels, or are Baur’s grounds for suspecting 
fraud legitimate? There are two main points on which the last 
gospel is at issue with the others—the day of the crucifixion, and 
the length of Christ’s ministry; the latter involving the question 
of his frequent attendance on the feasts at Jerusalem. Can we ex- 
plain these differences best on the fictitious or historical hypothesis 
with regard to the last and most independent account? These 
will be two testing points, by which, if we could clearly ascertain 
them, we might fairly estimate the accuracy of the gospel as awhole. 

1. As to the day of the crucifixion, the discrepancy no doubt 
exists. The more we see of attempts to reconcile John’s account 
with the other evangelists, the more uncandid and futile they 
appear. But Baur assumes, as we have said, that he can not 
only detect the falsehood, but the ground of the falsehood in 
John’s account. It had become, he says, an object to represent 
Christ as the “ Christian passover,’—according to St. Paul’s ex- 
pression ‘‘ Christ our passover was sacrificed for us.’ To carry 
out the analogy, it began to be asserted [not, however, as far 
as any body knows, before 160 a.p., when the fourth gospel was 
almost certainly in circulation] that the paschal feast Christ is 
described as eating in the three first gospels, was merely an an- 
ticipatory rite, while he himself was sacrificed at the time of the 
true rite. A fourth gospel, therefore, was wanted in order dis- 
tinctly to declare this, and to show that the real feast took place 
after, not before, the slaying of the new passover lamb. To this 
end the later chapters were modified. The secret purpose is 
marked, according to Baur, clearly enough in chap. xix. 36, 
where the apostle, so solemnly testifying to the piercing of 
Christ’s side, adds “ These things were done that the Scripture 
should be fulfilled: ‘A bone of him shall not be broken;’ and, 
again, another Scripture saith, ‘They shall look on him whom 
they pierced.’”’ The reference being, as Baur maintains, to Ex- 
odus xii. 46, or Numbers ix. 12, where it is said of the paschal 
lamb, ‘ Neither shall ye break a bone thereof.’ We believe 
the answer we can give to this ingenious criticism is complete. 
The chapter on the crucifixion has several references to minute 
fulfilments of prophecy from the books of Psalms and Prophets— 
those Psalms, namely, which describe suffering and disgrace. 
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From Psalm xxii. 18, the passage is quoted, “They parted my 
raiment among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots ;” 
from Psalm Ixix. 21, the words of Christ on the cross, ‘ I thirst,” 
are expressly cited. From Zechariah xii. 10, a passage is taken 
in immediate connection with the one in dispute, “ They shall 
look on him whom they pierced.”” None of these passages have 
any reference at all to the paschal rite; all of them but the last 
seem to be quoted as anticipations of the pain and shame to which 
Christ was exposed, while the last refers to the remorse which 
the Jews must suffer.* Now, in Psalm xxxiv. 19, 20, occurs the 
passage, “ Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all. He keepeth all his bones, not one 
of them is broken.’ Taken in such close connection with the 
passage from Zachariah, which cannot refer to the paschal lamb, 
and which does refer to a people’s repentance after ingratitude to 
a righteous shepherd, it seems incredible that the verse in ques- 
tion should be intended as a reference to the chapter in Exodus, 
rather than to the 34th Psalm, which is also speaking of the 
sufferings of the righteous, and God’s providence over him.+ 
But if this be so, the whole of Baur’s motive for the theological 
reconstruction of the narrative fails ; since the evangelist could 
not have omitted even to hint to his readers the analogy for 
the sake of which he is supposed to have modified and falsified 
the traditional facts. 

But though Baur’s theory of the theological ground of the 
misrepresentation is broken down, can we show that the narra- 
tive itself is not misrepresentation—coutradicting, as it does, the 
concurrent testimony of three other gospels? We can only deal 
with historical probabilities, but these seem to be very strong 
indeed. We must remember that the Gospel of John is the only 
one that can, in its present form, pretend to come from the hand 
of a single writer. Whatever the extremely curious phenomena 
of the constant verbal agreements, and yet frequently wide diver- 
gencies, in the three first gospels may indicate, they at least indi- 
cate common sources for some elements of the narrative, and dis- 
tinct sources for others. We cannot take the truth or falsehood 


* Zachariah xii. 10. “ They shall look on me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitter- 
ness for him as one is in bitterness for his first-born.’ 

4 Here are the three passages possibly quoted, compared with the quotation 
itself. 

John xix. 36. tva } ypaph wAnpwOq" dorodv ob ovvtpiBhoeTa avTod. 

Psalm xxxiv. 20. gvadoce mdvra Ta do7& aitay, ev et abtay od ovytpiBhoera’ (no 
reference to the paschal lamb). 

Exodus xii. 46. xa) doroty ob ouvtplpere an’ abrod. References to the paschal 

Numbers ix. 12, xa) dorobv ob cuvtpipovow an’ abzod. lamb. 

Looking at the mere form of the quotation, it seems to us perfectly obvious 
that the reference is to the Psalm, and not to Exodus or Numbers. 
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of one historical portion as supporting or invalidating the history 
of another portion, at least not to the extent that is certainly 
justifiable in a homogeneous work. Now the only fragment 
which asserts or implies that the last supper of Christ was the 
ordinary passover meal, is one about three or four verses in 
length. It is found, with variations, in all the three synoptic 
gospels, and states that “on the first day of unleavened bread, 
when the passover must be killed,” Christ directed two of his 
disciples to go into the city and ask a certain specified person for 
the use of his room, that he might eat the passover there on the 
same evening with the twelve. Nothing else throughout the nar- 
rative cither of the last supper or of the crucifixion, even tends to 
the supposition that Christ was crucified on the great day of the 
feast: but a good deal else that we find in the synoptic account 
itself, does tend to throw much doubt on that supposition. More 
than this, even in the three verses mentioned as the only authority 
for this belief, Matthew’s version has one element which seems 
to point to Christ’s having anticipated the ordinary passover- 
time ; for he is made to say, “Go into the city to such a man, 
and say unto him, The Master saith, My time is at hand; I 
will keep the passover at thy house with my disciples ;” as if he 
were assigning the short time now left him as a reason for some 
unexpectedly hasty arrangement. Now remembering that after 
the account of the meal once begins, there is no allusion to its 
passover character, except Luke’s report of Christ’s opening 
words: “ With desire I have desired to eat this passover with 
you before I suffer ; for I say unto you, I shall eat no more 
thereof till it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God,” words which, 
taken alone, admit an equally satisfactory, or even better, inter- 
pretation, if we suppose the meal to have been in anticipation of 
the regular passover; and remembering, also, that when Paul 
recalls Christ’s institution of the memorial service to the minds 
of the Corinthians, he does not describe it as instituted on the 
evening of the passover feast, but “on the night on which he 
was betrayed,” it becomes really worth while to look carefully 
at the subsequent and previous narrative, to see whether or not 
it confirms or invalidates the few verses mentioned above, as the 
only authority for the statement that the meal was the ordinary 
Jewish passover. Nothing seems to us so clear as that the 
separate elements of the synoptic gospels must have existed long 
in separation before they were consolidated by any single mind 
into a continuous whole. The short passage as to the appoint- 
ment with the owner of the “upper chamber” is just such a 
separate element, not closely connected either with-the foregoing 
or subsequent narrative. Though incorporated into all three 
gospels, its authority can scarcely be much greater than if it 
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stood only in one. And, no doubt, any indication in the original 
tradition that the house to which the apostles were sent was the 
place where Christ had intended to eat the passover, had not his 
fate been too near,—and such an indication we find in Matthew’s 
version of the message,—would easily pass into the explicit error 
which the passage now, as we believe, contains. There is another 
slight confirmation of this suggestion. In the account of the 
priestly council, in which it is determined to put Christ to death, 
the priests say: “ Not on the feast-day, lest there be an uproar 
of the people” (Matt. xxvi.5; Mark xiv. 2). Now had this 
report come to our Lord’s ears, he would of course have under- 
stood that they would try to apprehend him Jdefore the feast-day, 
and would therefore naturally send a message to hasten the last 
supper which he had so much wished to celebrate with his disci- 
ples, on the ground that “ his time was at hand.” But ifthe ac- 
count as it at present stands were correct, the priests would have 
changed their prudent determinations without apparent ground, 
and waited ¢i// the first day for the crucifixion of Christ. There 
are, however, other stronger indications that the remainder of 
the narrative in the synoptic gospels really assumes the order of 
things we find explicitly given in St. John. It is scarcely credible 
that the very evening and night on which was celebrated the 
great religious ceremonial of the year, and on which by the strict 
law the celebrants might not leave the house, should have been 
chosen by the priests for arresting, examining, and condemning 
Christ. Moreover, the 15th Nisan had all the char acter of a 
sabbath ;* and as, even according to the synoptic gospels, every 
care is taken to observe the sabbath, it cannot be imagined that 
the Jewish laws had fallen so much into disuse as to render it no 
longer a necessity to observe in like manner the still more sacred 
great day of the passover. Yet not only does the trial, the whole 
transaction with Pilate, the crucifixion, and the release to the 
people of a prisoner (which last was an annual privilege, and 
would take place on a given day, not being an exceptional affair), 

occur, according to our present ‘reading of the synoptic gospels, 
on this great day of the feast, but, by “both Mark’s and Luke’s 
account, fine linen” is “ bought,” and “spices and ointments” 

prepared on the evening of this same day; although they are 
obliged by the approach of the sabbath to wait to use them till 
after the sabbath is past, in order that they may “rest according 
to the commandment.” Again, all the three Evangelists speak of 
the day of crucifixion as a mere “ preparation-day” and “ the day 
before the sabbath ;” which would be incredible if the original 
accounts had regarded it as the great day of the feast, the 15th 
Nisan (Matt. xxvii. 62; Luke xxiii. 54; Mark xv. 42). The 15th 

* Exodus xii. 16, Levit, xxiii. 7, Numb. xxviii. 18, cited by Bleek. 
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Nisan was entitled, just like a sabbath, to its own day of prepa- 
ration; and to speak of it thus, as the mere preparation-day for 
an ordinary sabbath, would be quite unprecedented. It is some- 
times said, that the Jewish nation was in a very irregular state, 
and that the old ceremonial laws may not have been at that time 
obeyed. Besides that this is quite conjectural, the gospels them- 
selves give strong evidence that on sabbatical points the ceremo- 
nial law was over-strictly obeyed; and a decree of Augustus, which 
conceded that the Jews should not be required “ to give security 
on the sabbath, or on the preparation-day before the sabbath, later 
than the ninth hour,”’* shows that even the Romans respected 
this institution, and had no inclination to force on them any 
breach of their sabbatical law. When, now, we consider that 
the notes of time in John’s gospel not "merely agree, but agree 
in a minute and apparently undesigned way,t with this supposi- 
tion,—and agree far better with | every thing in the synoptic 
accounts except the three or four verses we have spoken of, than 
their own subsequent statements can be made to agree with the 
same passage,—the evidence seems to us irresistible that the 
account of John is the accurate one. We may add, that most 
of the Jewish authorities not only maintain that the proceedings 
against Christ could not take place on the great day of the pass- 
over feast, but that an old Jewish tradition specifies the 14th 
(not the 15th) Nisan as the actual day of Christ’s crucifixion. 
2. The other great historical discrepancy between the fourth 
and three first evangelists has relation to the frequent presence 
of Christ, during his ministry, in Jerusalem. It cannot be denied 
that the three first gospels have, as we now read them, no clear 
indications that Christ ever visited Jerusalem during his public 
ministry till immediately before his death, nor that they contain 
some passages which are rightly held, in their present position, to 
point the other way. Of these, by far the strongest is one of two 
verses which occurs only in Matthew, and which links together the 
account of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem with the account of 
the expulsion of the money-changers from the Temple. It is this: 
“ And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city was moved, 
saying, Who is this? And the multitude said, This is Jesus, the 
prophet of Nazareth of Galilee. And Jesus went into the Temple 
of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought in the 
Temple,” &c. If this be in its right place, Jesus was evidently 


* Joseph. Ant. xvi. 6, 2, cited by Bleek, who states that in the edict the 
“sabbath” is taken in the larger sense to include all “ sabbatical feast-days.” 

t As, for example, in the statement that the disciples supposed Judas had gone 
out to buy something “against the feast;” and again in the explanation that 
“that sabbath-day was a high day,” which it would be if the 15th Nisan coincided 
with an ordinary sabbath. 

} See tr. Sanhedr. fol. 43, 1. cited by Bleek, p. 148. 
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quite unknown to Jerusalem and its people. The passage there- 
fore directly suggests the question, whether or not St. John is 
correct in his date for the purification of the Temple, which 
he places at the very commencement of Christ’s public ministry, 
while all the other evangelists place it at its very close. The 
two verses prefixed in Matthew, and which we believe really 
belong to the passage, speak strongly in our minds, for the date 
given by the fourth evangelist.* For even supposing that Christ 
were now, at the close of a lengthened ministry in Galilee, 
entering Jerusalem for the first time during his public career— 
a view against which we shall presently give what we believe to 
be strong reasons,—it is far from likely he would have been so 
completely unknown to the people as this graphic record of po- 
pular curiosity would seem to imply. The emphatic description 
of him, as “ Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee,” would 
have been far less applicable after he had, according to Matthew’s 
own account, long left Nazareth for Capernaum as his Galilean 
centre of operations, and for some time back left Galilee alto- 
gether, to work in the “ parts beyond Jordan,” whence he had 
come to Jerusalem,—than it would have been at a time when the 
rumour was fresh, that something “good had come out of Na- 
zareth,’—at a time when his only reputation was derived from 
the testimony given to him by the Baptist, and the influence he 
had gained among Galilean disciples at Nazareth, Cana, and 
Capernaum. But there is yet stronger ground than this. It 
seems to us clear that the cleansing of the Temple belongs na- 
turally to the time when Christ was fresh from the influence of 
John the Baptist. No one can read the discourse of the Baptist 
in Matthew without feeling that his teaching was a renewal of 
the prophetic Judaism ; that it was against exactly such abuses 
as these in the Temple that his spirit would have burned. And 
doubtless his greater disciple, whose baptism was with fire, would 
know that he should appeal best to the noblest elements of his 
nation’s mind by beginning with a reform, such as John himself 
might have initiated,—by claiming for the visible Temple the sa- 
credness and purity which the Baptist would have claimed, and 
so leading the best among the Jews to feel more intensely that no 
“temple made with hands” could limit that worship of a Father 
which its impurity and unsacredness could nevertheless easily 
obstruct. The purification of the Temple was a “baptism with 
water” perhaps, but just such a one as would best teach the 
deeper meaning of a baptism with fire; and Christ ever avails 
himself of a sympathy with what is noble but incomplete, to lay 
the foundation of a deeper perfection. It is very remarkable 


* Tn an article on the life of Christ by Ewald, in our First Number, the ar- 
guments were strongly and ably set forth in favour of the synoptic view. 
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that placing this purification of the Temple where they do, all 
the synoptic gospels should yet bring the “baptism of John” 
into the closest connection with and obvious reference to this great 
act. Immediately after it, we read in all the synoptic gospels,— 
and this is the more remarkable because in John’s gospel, where 
it would come in far more appropriately, the answer of Christ is 
omitted,—‘ And when he was come into the Temple, the chief 
priests and the elders of the people came unto him as he was 
teaching, and said, By what authority doest thou these things? 
and who gave thee this authority? And Jesus answered and 
said, I also will ask you one thing, which if ye tell me, I in like 
wise will tell you by what authority I do these things. The 
baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven or of men? 
And they reasoned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From 
Heaven; he will say unto us, Why did ye not then believe 
him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the people ; for all 
hold John as a prophet. And they answered Jesus, We cannot 
tell. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what autho- 
rity I do these things.’ Now, no one, we should think, can 
read this without the strongest impression that John’s prophetic 
influence was then fresh on the mind both of Christ and the 
people. The Pharisees would not have feared the people when 
John was no longer living, and when his great popular influence, 
almost as a consequence, had passed away along with the hope that 
his mission would issue in any great deliverance. Still less would 
Christ’s first appeal have at that time been to John’s authority. 
He had at the end of his career the right to claim “a greater 
witness than that of John;” nor could John’s testimony to 
Christ justly have had much weight, if an interval long enough 
to verify that testimony by his own career had elapsed since it 
was given. It was known, too, that John himself had subse- 
quently wavered as to the divine mission of the greater prophet 
whom he had announced; so that we may well feel clear that 
this appeal would have been in place, and would have had the 
effect which it obviously produced on the Pharisees only if made 
very soon after the baptism of Christ. To our minds this almost 
demonstrates the falsencss of the position into which the puri- 
fication of the Temple has got in the synoptic gospels. More- 
over, it is pretty clear that at the time of Chrisi’s last passover, 
the proper population of Jerusalem, as distinguished from the 
country people “who came to the feast,’ was any thing but fa- 
vourable to him. His depreciation of the Pharisees, his religious 
universalism, his compassion for the “publicans and sinners,” had 
undermined his influence with that ostentatiously religious party 
which is generally in immediate command of the mob. They 
cried out eagerly for Barabbas when Pilate was most anxious to 
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release Christ ; and at this period, therefore, we do not believe 
that they would have supported him in any attempt at cleansing 
the Temple. When, as a disciple of John, he was a distinctly 
Jewish reformer, they supported him with enthusiasm ; but when 
he became the antagonist of all Jewish selfishness and ritual 
bigotry, they cried out, “Crucify him! crucify him!” Nor do 
we think that at a time when Christ saw clearly how much 
deeper than any improprictics in the Temple service the canker 
had reached into the national life, this would have seemed to him 
a reform important enough to attempt. “ His hour was come.” 
His spirit was nerved for the suffering before him. He saw that 
the hope of the world lay, as much as it lay in any thing human, 
in the little band of personal disciples, not in the services of the 
Temple; and we believe he was much more anxious then to sow 
an ineffaceable trust in the mind of his apostles than he could be 
to brush away the uppermost stratum of Pharisaic rottenness. 
The mood in which he wept over Jerusalem as past recovery, was 
not the mood in which he would have driven sellers of oxen and 
sheep out of the Gentiles’ court. And when we remember—if we 
may assume for a moment the genuineness of the gospel on which 
we are writing—how deeply the relation between the “ baptism of 
water” and the “ baptism of the spirit” enters into that conver- 
sation with Nicodemus which immediately follows this purifica- 
tion of the Temple, in the narrative of the fourth evangelist : 
and how again the relation between the “temples ‘made with 
hands” on Mounts Zion and Gerizim, and the universal spiritual 
temple, enters into that conversation on the “ water of life’ 
with the Samaritan woman, which follows next, we cannot doubt 
that the religious problem as to the grounds of spiritual puri- 
fication suggested by the Baptist’s ministry was predominant in 
Christ’s mind at this first period of his career, and that to it we 
owe the event misplaced by the synoptic gospels. 

In John’s gospel also, it will be remembered, “the Jews” come 
to Christ after the purification, and ask him, “ What sign showest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou docst these things?” and Christ 
is reported to have answered, “ Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up;” a remark apparently misinter- 
preted into a symbolic prophecy by the evangelist, who looked 
back on it after the resurrection, but the reality of which is 
Strictly confirmed by the evidence of the false witnesses at the 
trial of Christ, in Mark’s gospel:—“'There arose certain, and 
bare false witness against him, saying: We heard him say, I will 
destroy this temple made with hands, and within three days I 
will build another made without hands: but neither so did their 
witness agree together” (Mark xiv. 57); and by the accusation 
brought against Stephen (Acts vi. 13)—“This man ceaseth not 
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to speak blasphemous words against this holy place and the law ; 
for we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall de- 
stroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses de- 
livered us.” The real bearing of Christ’s answer seems to us 
to have been, that One who would shortly enable them to dis- 
pense with the Temple altogether, One who, as he says in Mat- 
thew’s gospel, is “ greater than the Temple’—could alone give 
the spiritual authority to purify it. He refers to his Father, 
whose “house” it is, first, and probably to John’s testimony to 
himself next, as that lower ground which the Jews might better 
understand. But it is worth notice, that unless this remark had 
occurred at a considerable interval before the last scene of his life, 
there could not have been that hesitation and contradiction about 
the evidence of the.“ false witnesses,” and difficulty in procuring 
it, which both Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts distinctly attest. 
But if in two remarkable points—the date of the crucifixion 
and that of the purification of the Temple—we can show the 
strongest probability that the fourth gospel has corrected the 
accounts of the others, we may feel no little confidence that in 
it we are on historic ground. Let us look at the other passages 
by which the purely or mainly Galilean view of the ministry of 
Christ seems most strongly supported, and see whether or not 
they are reconcilable with St. John’s narrative. That the sy- 
noptic gospels quite ignore the Jerusalem ministry up to the last 
passover, we are well aware. The question is—does their positive 
information concerning Christ’s career in any way tend to exclude 
it? The principal passages are the following: (Matt. xvi. 21) 
“ From that time forth began Jesus to show unto his disciples, 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests,” &c., as if this were a thoroughly 
new line of action. Again, the terror displayed by the disciples 
at the absolute resolve of Jesus to go up to Jerusalem is thus 
described by Mark (x. 32): “And they were in the way going 
up to Jerusalem, and Jesus went before them, and they were 
amazed, and as they followed they were afraid ;”—while Luke 
(ix. 51) tells us, “ And it came to pass when the time was come 
that he should be received up, he steadfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem.” Now, no doubt, these passages in their present 
form imply perfect unconsciousness on the part of the last com- 
pilers of the gospel-histories that Christ had exercised any public 
ministry in Jerusalem. But when we come to ask the reason of 
the great fear of the apostles on the one side, and the steadfast, 
compressed purpose manifested by their Master on the other, it 
becomes much more intelligible if we suppose, as we find it stated 
in John, that for a long interval before this time “ Jesus walked 
in Galilee; for he would not walk in Judea, because the Jews 
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sought to kill him” (John vii. 1). In fact, the fourth evangelist 
really presents just such a struggle in his Master’s mind on his 
last departure from Galilee, as the other three, only giving the 
sufficient causes also, which the others do not. We find his 
brethren, who “did not believe on him,”’ urging him to depart 
and go into Judea, alleging that “no man doeth any thing in 
secret, and he himself seeketh to be known openly : if thou doest 
these things, manifest thyself to the world ;”—and we find Christ 
declining at first, on the ground that his “ hour was not yet full 
come,” and that it would be certain destruction to him, as the 
world “ hated” him; and then at last finally resolving to go, not 
in the public caravan, but privately : all which remarkably agrees 
with the state of mind indicated in Luke’s gospel—‘“‘ When the 
time was come that he should be received up, he steadfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem ;” or with the passage in Mark’s in 
relation to the terror of his disciples at his fixed resolve. True, 
this journey is not, as it is apparently, and only apparently, in 
the other three gospels, the immediate antecedent of his death, 
being at least six months earlier, and directed to the feast of 
tabernacles which preceded the last passover; but it és his last 
farewell to Galilee. Now all the evangelists agree in making 
him devote a certain undefined portion of his latest ministry to 
the districts beyond Jordan: the only difference being, that . 
while John directs his Master’s course first to Jerusalem, and 
then ¢wice takes him away thence to the district beyond Jordan 
during the winter; the other narratives confusedly represent 
him as at first going straight to Jerusalem, but without any ex- 
planation whether he really at that time went there or not, next 
speak of him as in Perea beyond Jordan, and then once more 
represent him as going up forebodingly to his death. Thus Luke, 
immediately after the passage we have quoted, speaks of a Sa- 
maritan village rejecting Christ, ‘“‘ because his face was set as 
though he would go to Jerusalem ;” in the following chapter we 
have the account of Martha and Mary, and the parable of the 
good Samaritan plundered between Jericho and Jerusalem; all 
which points to a ministry in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Then comes a long period of ministry in perfectly undefined lo- 
calities, but all with more or less reference to strifes with the 
Pharisees, in the middle of which occurs that remarkable indi- 
cation of a.ministry of some duration in Jerusalem— O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered to- 
gether thy children, as a hen doth gather her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not! Behold your house is left unto you 
desolate ; and verily I say unto you, ye shall not see me [again]* 
* Ga %prt occurs here in Matthew’s version of the same passage. 
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until the time come when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” Then come a series of parables (e. g. 
that of the Pharisee and the publican in the Temple), which 
appear far more adapted to those familiar with Jerusalem, and 
more suited for the large and gencral questions of Jewish theo- 
logy, than for the quieter atmosphere of a purely country audi- 
ence; and then at last we learn again (xviii. 31), “ Behold we go 
up to Jerusalem,” on which occasion they pass through Jericho, 
which would be the natural road from “beyond Jordan,” but 
not from Galilee. Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts are simpler, 
but lead to the same result. Already, in the 19th chapter of 
Matthew and the 10th Mark, Jesus leaves Galilee for ever, after 
telling his disciples of his fixed resolve to “ go up to Jerusalem,” 
and face the sufferings he there expected. In neither case, how- 
ever, does he seem actually to go at this time to Jerusalem, but 
unto the “coasts of Judea beyond Jordan.” While there his 
ministry is scarcely related at all, two chapters being devoted to 


it in Matthew without any specification of localities, and one in_ 


Mark ; and then again we find him going up full of fresh fore- 
boding to Jerusalem by way of J ericho. It is after his trium- 
phal entry at this time that Matthew places the address to Jeru- 
salem on its frequent rejection of his efforts to save. In all these 
accounts there is not only room, but the distinct demand for an 
interval passed in Judea, and the parts beyond Jordan, between 
the first setting of Christ’s face towards Jerusalem and the last. 
In Luke’s account the inference is almost inevitable, that he did 
visit Jerusalem on the first occasion, and returned to it from 
Judea on the last. In all accounts, John’s included, he leaves 
Galilee for the last time, and leaves it statedly for Jerusalem, 
with a sad foreboding of his fate, at least some time before his 
death, as the admitted ministry beyond Jordan of course neces- 
sarily implies. The extreme vagueness and absence of all locali- 
sation from this period of the ministr y inall the synontic gospels 
shows that they had little definite information about Christ’s 

movements,—Luke’s suggesting, however, strongly that the in- 
timacy with Martha and Mary, the neighbourhood of Jericho, 
and constant conflicts with the Pharisees on great questions falls 
into this period of his career. This is exactly the view that 
John’s gospel confirms. It takes him first—after much hesita- 
tion—to Jerusalem to the feast of tabernacles, after which occurs 
the restoration to sight of the man born blind, and a conflict 
with the Pharisees on their betrayal of their trust as religious 
shepherds of the people. Again, in the winter in the feast of 
dedication, Christ is in Jesusalem,—no account being given of 
the interval. Then he goes away beyond Jordan, where John at 
first baptised. Thence he returns to raise Lazarus from the 
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dead at the peril of his life. Then he again retires for a time to 
a town called Ephraim “near to the wilderness,” until he fin- 
ally comes up before the passover, and enters Jerusalem by way 
of Bethany, in the so-called triumphal procession. That these 
are the facts compressed into the very vague synoptic narrative 
of the interval between his first painful departure from Galilee 
for Jerusalem, and his Jas¢t entrance thither, there is some inci- 
dental evidence in Luke’s gospel, and no kind of disproof in the 
others.* The other passages usually regarded as proving the 
complete freshness of Christ to Jerusalem on his last visit, are 
of very trifling weight. They are those which seem to show 
that Jesus and his disciples looked at the Temple buildings with 
the admiration of complete strangers. (Mark xi. 11, xiii. 1; Luke 
xxi. 5; Matt. xxiv. 1.) When we remember that the Temple 
was then building, not built (it was not completed till a.p. 64), 
it seems likely enough that at cach new visit there might be 
room for fresh remark. 

We have, we think, now shown reason for affirming John’s 
account, both of the first passover and of the last, as the cor- 
rect one—and also for identifying the final (and private) 
departure of Christ from Galilee to the feast of tabernacles 
(John vii. 10) with the first “ setting of his face towards Jerusa- 
lem,” which we find in all the synoptic narratives,t—after which 
comes a vague period (perfectly indistinct in all the three first 
gospels, and only marked by a few single great events in St. John), 
which extends to the last passover. The only visit to Jerusalem 
which cannot be connected in any way with the synoptic account, 
is the short one (John v.) in which Christ heals the man beside 
the pool of Bethesda. 

We may end this examination, already far too long, into the 
historical truth of the fourth gospel by briefly summing up our 
results, and a few minuter evidences not yet mentioned that the 
gospel is no pious fraud of a later age. We think we have shown. 
ground for assuming that the synoptic narratives are collections 
—no doubt arranged on a principle, but still collections—of the 
traditional events in Christ’s life, derived, almost exclusively in 
Matthew and Mark, principally in Luke, from Galilean sources ; 
while John’s narrative is at least the individual result of one mind. 
We may remind our readers that the oldest evidence concerning 


* It is scarcely worth notice, perhaps, that the question and discussions with 
the Pharisees on adultery occur in all three synoptic gospels at the beginning 
of this interval that occurs after his Galilean ministry, while the disputed passage 
in John’s gospel on Christ’s treatment of a woman taken in adultery occurs 
just in the same place. 

In John, as in the synoptic gospels, this takes place almost immediately 
after Peter’s confession, “ We have believed and know that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 
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Matthew’s gospel—that of Papias—speaks of it expressly as a 
collection of Christ’s‘discourses (Aoyta). And we cannot but think 
that many of the narrative illustrations introduced are of far less 
authority and later collection. It has some narrative passages of 
a distinctly apocryphal character, while its discourses have every 
evidence of perfect genuineness. Especially all the portions of 
Matthew which refer to events out of Galilee (the earliest and 
latest) have far less internal evidence than the others. Its ac- 
count of the resurrection is more confused than that of any gos- 
pel; and its account of the birth of Christ also. Mark’s gospel 
only professes to begin with the Galilean ministry, and confess- 
edly breaks off just at the resurrection, the rest being added by a 
later hand. In it, too, the non-Galilean part—the account of the 
crucifixion, especially—seems less trustworthy and more tradi- 
tional than any other portion. It is a collection of Galilean re- 
cords—the most faithful of any, we are inclined to think, in regis- 
tering the Galilean events, but careless about discourses.*. Luke’s 
gospel is less Galilean, but still principally so; probably embo- 
dying, also, much of the information to which Paul had access. 
His account of the resurrection approaches closely to that of 
John. John’s history of the crucifixion and the resurrection 
stands, we believe, on much higher historical ground than any 
of the others. It entirely omits the rending of the veil of the 
Temple, and the darkness over the whole earth ; and it gives us an 
exposition of Pilate’s conversation with Christ, which is quite an 
essential link in the understanding of the narrative. As we have 
laboured to prove, he has set right for us two great errors as to 
time, into which a traditional fragment in the other gospels would 
have led us. He writes with a definite selective purpose,—which 
does not, however, we believe, distort the historical accuracy of 
those facts which we have any means of testing. His materials 
approach, often very nearly, the special materials of Luke, as in his 
‘account of the sisters of Bethany, and the intimate relation be- 
tween Peter and John; but he adds many of which not even the 
germs can be found in any other gospel ; and he sometimes agrees 
remarkably with Mark. In the mention of the “two hundred 
pennyworth of bread” at the feeding of the multitude,—and of 


* Notwithstanding all the German criticism, we cannot but think Mark is—as 
to Galilean events—the most reliable and original of the three synoptic gospels. 
His occasional confusions as to Christ’s words at times—as, e. g., his evident inter- 
change of the occasion of v. 37, c. ix. with that of v. 15, c. x.—only proves to us 
that he could not have copied from either Matthew or Luke. The abrupt begin- 
ning and close,—the non-occurence of the technical word Apostles, so common @ 
little later, in Luke and Paul, a word which, in this sense, also never occurs in 
John’s gospel, but which does, by the way, frequently in the Apocalypse,—and 
@ great many other small notes of antiquity and simplicity, pointed out by a very 
acute Reviewer, some years ago, in the Prospective Review,—convince us that in 
the Galilean portion he is on historic ground, 
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the supposed value of the ointment at the supper in Bethany,—we 
have small points of agreement very curiousain writers so distinct. 
But his own new minor details—all of those details implying per- 
sonal intimacy with his Master—are those which inspire us with 
the most trust. The characteristic declaration of Peter, when 
Christ would wash his feet,—the answer to John at the last sup- 
per, which seems to direct his attention to Judas, and yet is not 
heard by any of the others, since they simply wonder at Christ’s 
saying, “ What thou doest, do quickly,’—the distress of Mary 
Magdalene in the garden of the sepulchre,—Christ’s dying re- 
commendation of his mother to the care of his disciples,—the 
demeanour of Martha and Mary at the tomb of Lazarus,—and 
the character of Thomas, sketched nowhere else, and here only 
incidentally touched, all are details that recommend themselves. 
When, in addition, we find a narrative wholly free from the my- 
thical elements which had crept into the other gospels, and yet 
full of the supernatural elements, simply and naturally described ; 
and discourses which, the more closely they are studied, exhibit— 
not without a real modification from the apostle’s own diffuse- 
ness and repetition of style—a type of religious teaching that 
appears more and more essentially similar to the greater dis- 
courses in Matthew’s gospel,—we believe that no one who could 
accept the theological teaching here recorded as divine, will reject 
the history as spurious. On that the real credibility of St. John’s 
gospel depends, and is no doubt intended to depend. We may, 
perhaps, attempt to take up that higher side of the subject at 
some future time. In the mean while, we trust we may have 
clearly appreciated and dissipated some few haunting shadows of 
critical doubt that have long hovered round this gospel in our 
own mind, and probably in many others. It will be found in the 
end that dauntless heretics like Baur, by distinctly embodying, 
do more to dispel the difficulties of criticism than all the orthodox 
theological learning in the world, which dreads heresy more than 
it dreads falsehood. 
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Shirley. A Tale. By Currer Bell, Author of “Jane Eyre.” Lon- 
don: Smith, Eldey and Co., 1852. 


Villette. By Currer Bell, Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” &. 
A new Edition. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1855. 


The Professor. A Tale. By Cwrer Bell, Author of “Jane Eyre,” 
“Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c. 2vols. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 1857. 

Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey. By Ellis and Acton Bell. 
A new Edition, revised; with a Biographical Notice of the Au- 
thors, a Selection from their Literary Remains, and a Preface. 
By Currer Bell. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1851. 


The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bell. Hodgson. 


Poems. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 1846. ‘ 


Frienps and friendly biographers are apt to ask too much from 
“the public,” and from the critic who expresses an individual 
atom of public judgment. There is such a thing as being un- 
just to the judges. It is unjust to require of readers—all of 
whom more or less form opinions on an author—that the per- 
sonal qualities of the writer, unblemished purity of life, exalted 


heroism, or heroic self-denial, should blind them to errors of 
style or dullness of story. It is constantly urged, more or less 
directly, that Smith must write sense because he supports an 
aged mother, and Amelia be true to nature because all her 
friends love her so much; and when these claims are ignored, 
there is irritation and outcry. “It is well,’ Mrs. Gaskell writes, 
“that the thoughtless critics, who spoke of the sad and gloomy 
views of life presented by the Brontés in their tales, should 
know how such words were wrung out of them by the living 
recollection of the long agony they suffered.” Why thoughtless 
critics? They had penetration enough, it seems, to point out 
a leading feature in the books; and they must have been more 
than thoughtful to penetrate the secret domestic sorrows of 
the family and take them into account in characterising their 
written productions. A living author is known to the world 
by his works only, or, if not so, it is with his works alone the 
public are concerned; and he has no cause of complaint. if he 
is fairly judged by them without any allowance for the private 
conditions under which they were produced. On the other 
hand, he has the corresponding right to demand that personal 
considerations and private information shall not be dragged in 
as elements of literary judgment, and that his publicity as an 
artist shall give no pretext for invading the seclusion of his 
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private life. While we disregard the weak and unfounded com- 
plaints we so often hear of “unsympathising” criticism, we 
must all allow that no terms of reprobation are too strong for 
forced and unwarrantable intrusions into the personal sanc- 
tuary. When an author is dead and his biography is written, 
especially what may be called a private biography as distin- 
guished from a simple record of public actions, some of the 
restrictions never justly infringed during the lifetime are re- 
moved. The sphere which is voluntarily opened to the public 
measures the range of the critic. By the very act of admitting 
us to the interior of a life and character we are invited to 
examine it; and if such a biography is to have any value, 
opinions on it must be freely formed and freely expressed. 

In writing the life of the late Mrs. Nicholls, Mrs. Gaskell 
had more than ordinary difficulties to contend with. She had 
to depict an existence whose interest consisted in the sin- 
gular characteristics of the narrow home in which it passed, in 
the spectacle of genius contending against circumstance, not on 
the wide stage of the world, but within the walls of one house- 
hold, in energy struggling not against the outward blows of 
fate, but against the trials of the heart, and still more against 
isolation and repression. So narrow was the stage, so few the 
actors, that it was impossible to illuminate one without letting 
in the light on others who stood closely grouped around the cen- 
tral figure, and without laying bare to the public eye the closest, 
and by all men most zealously guarded, secrets of domestic life. 
The biographer who has to deal with such a life must choose 
between a mode of treatment which reduces his field to the 
limits of a memoir, and scarcely allows him to do justice to his 
task, or one which, on the other hand, is sure in its wider 
scope to do some injury to the rights and susceptibilities of 
others. Mrs. Gaskell made her choice, and has unflinchingly 
acted upon it. In the warmth of her admiration for her friend, 
in her determination to interest the public in her conscientious 
self-denying character and her joyless life, she has let no consi- 
derations interfere with her purpose of presenting her subject in 
all the detail necessary to its complete appreciation, and with 
all that force of graphic delineation of which she is so great a 
master. Frankly we will state our conviction, that she was 
mistaken ; that the principles and the practice which in Eng- 
land make it indecorous to withdraw the veil from purely 
domestic affairs,—the joys, the griefs, the shames of the house- 
hold,—have a true basis in fortitude and delicacy of feeling, and 
are paramount to considerations of gratifying public curiosity, 
or even to that of securing a full appreciation for the private ° 
character of a distinguished artist. Don’t let us deceive our- 
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selves about the moral lesson in the present case; it is either 
so exceptional as to have no common application, or it is one 
which all who wish may gather for themselves within the range 
of their own family experience. And let us remember, too, 
that, without pressing real domestic events into the service, 
we have in our modern novels sufficient scope for supplying 
that pleasurable excitement of our better feelings, now so com- 
mon a iuxury, and which is in danger with many of us of 
replacing the effort to find them a field for their actual ex- 
ercise. 
After this protest, we are free to echo the universal opinion 
as to the skill with which a difficult work has been executed, 
and an absorbing interest given to the narrative; rather, we 
should say, to the felicity with which its native elements of 
interest have been marshalled and arrayed. The writer, indeed, 
has gently evaded the responsibility of giving us her own con~ 
ception of the characters she is describing; this, perhaps, is a 
thing we have no right to demand of her, but it would have 
added much to the value of her work to have had a clear view 
of the impression produced by the whole of Miss Bronteé’s cha- 
racter on any mind which had had opportunities of studying 
her intimately. This is the simplest, the most trustworthy, 
almost the only way in which we can gain any adequate 
comprehension ofa nature which we have not known at first 
hand. But Mrs. Gaskell neither loves to form a judgment her- 
self, nor is she very willing that others should do so. She 
admits the right of divergence of opinion, but is almost as sen- 
sitive to the exercise of it as Miss Bronte herself; not to echo 
her own enthusiasm is an unfailing mark of superficial insight 
and shallow thought. She has a tendency to hector us all, in 
a lady-like way, into unqualified admiration; and when very 
angry, she whips the critics severely with her pocket-handker- 
chief. What she stigmatises as want of sympathy, excites her 
bitterness. She prefers the Transatlantic school of criticism, 
and thinks praise cannot be too like Devonshire cream. She 
approves the American clergyman, whose tribute, however, 
seems to us more difficult of digestion than any censure, how- 
ever harsh and undeserved. “ We have,” writes the reverend 
gentleman,—‘“ we have in our sacred of sacreds a special shelf, 
highly adorned, as a place we delight to honour, of novels 
which we recognise as having had a good influence on cha- 
racter—our character. Foremost is ‘Jane Eyre.’ ” 

With all its excellencies, and they are many, her book has 
a trace of the cant of paneulogism. It is a very different de- 
$cription from that which Charlotte Bronté herself would have 
written under similar circumstances,—very dissimilar from 
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those brief, unspoken, truthful sentences in which she charac- 
terises her sisters in the short and eloquent tribute she has 
paid to their memory. Charlotte Bronté’s character could have 
borne a thoroughly open and honest picture of what defects it 
had, and borne it better than it can bear one or two slight, and 
almost friendly hints, such as that of “slight astringencies” of 
character in the lady-novelist, sentences written concerning her 
married life. 

These are shortcomings, no doubt, yet the completeness of 
the work in other respects goes far to compensate us for them ; 
whatever can be derived from sequence of events, external 
description, and such indications of personal character as 
letters afford, is furnished in the fullest abundance. The bio- 
grapher’s command of language, and her talent of description, at 
once powerful and delicate, enable her to depict with wondrous 
vividness the scenes in which this painful and secluded drama 
of life was presented, and the conditions under which it was 
played out to its melancholy close. Sadly and strangely the story 
reads, from the time when the motherless and little less than 
fatherless children sit self-companioned in the gloomy candle- 
less kitchen, or return with wet and weary feet to a smell only 
of dry boots, to that when the last of them, after a life deeply 
scarred with those sharp struggles, of which the heart is the 
- arena, parted at last with a cry of reluctance from a brief spell 
of happy days. It is not keen and protracted suffering, or great 
calamities, which give its sorrowful character to this family 
history,—though of these too it embraced its full share; but 
there is a sunlessness, a gray shadow over the house, from the 
pressure of which none of its members seem to escape even for 
a moment. Nothing happy, genial, or expansive gilds their 
brief day ; joy rarely, if ever, comes to elevate them ; and grief 
has no power to strike them down, it can only crush them 
lower. How far the temperament, common under varied as- 
pects to the three sisters, was due to the circumstances of their 
life, or how far to peculiarities of nature and race, it is im- 
possible to determine. They seem curious offspring of the ec- 
centric, strong-willed Irish father, and the simple, mild, Cornish 
mother. It is as if the churchyard-air they breathed, and the 
strong cold breezes from the moor, had entered into their very 
nature, and made them what they were. Yet they were clearly 
not children of the soil; the glowing embers that lay but half 
smothered at the bottom of the character of two at least of 
them, had in it more of the Southern and Celtic element than 
of the Northman’s opener clearer fire. Half England now has 
formed an idea of Yorkshire on what these sisters have written ; 
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yet we doubt if they ever understood the north-country cha- 
racter. They studied its exceptional aspects, and familiarity 
with its external traits enabled them to give lifelike costume 
to their pictures; but their narrow and secluded natures had 
neither the range nor the opportunity to grasp the broader 
characteristics of the people among whom they lived, and 
the north country has received considerable injustice at their 
hands. They described one or two mere general characteristics, 
such as “ the contrast of rough nature with highly artificial 
cultivation,” and they delineated fully a confined set of very 
special characters. But all Yorkshiremen are not Helstones, 
Yorkes, Crimsworths, or Hunsdens. The timid lady who, after 
a perusal of some of the Bronté novels, declared she would 
rather visit the Red Indians than trust herself in Leeds so- 
ciety, may be reassured. Rude the North is perhaps, and keen 
and over-engrossed in personal objects, far-sighted rather than 
wide-ranging in vision, and sagacious rather than wise ; in the 
manufacturing districts especially there is much that is repul- 
sive in coarseness of manners and greed of wealth, or rather in 
a sort of obtrusive self-satisfaction in these defects: but it is 
not true that, either in East Lancashire or Yorkshire, pity is an 
extinct passion, nor that the great mass of the men are selfish in 
heart, bull-dogs in temper, and boors in demeanour. Whatever 
outside may be, at bottom the poet’s saying may be trusted, 
that 


* Dark and true and tender is the North.” 


The close shadow of the Brontés’ churchyard-home, the 
bitter winds, and the wild dark aspect of their moors, have left 
the mark of their influence upon the writings as well as upon 
the characters of the sisters. They want softness, variety, 
beauty ; they are too often dark, hopeless, and discomfortable : 
on the other hand, they are vigorous and fresh, and bear welcome 
traces of Nature’s close companionship with the minds from 
which they sprang. A personal impress is strongly marked 
on them. It is curious that, though the writers all had strong 
imaginations, not one of them had the power to get rid for a 
moment of her own individuality. It permeates with its subtle 
presence every page they write. They were not engaging per- 
sons; and they felt that they were not—felt it acutely, and 
made others unduly sensible of it. Nor did they care to see 
others in their more agreeable and engaging aspects. They 
had been brought into close contact with the darker shades of 
character, and they instinctively studied them and reproduced 
them ; too often they used light to give a greater depth to 
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shadow, rather than shadow to set off light. It is in Emily’s 

works, as in her own nature, that the darkness lies deepest. 

None of them are at home in sunny weather; but Emily has 

drawn mid-winter and thunderous skies. The clouds are 

mene and dreadful, illumined for short, glimpses by tempest 
re: 


¢ Storm and hail and thunder, 
And the winds that rave,” 


are the material correspondents of those dread perturbations of 
the human spirit in which she found herself at home. Her 
temperament was a strange, even a distorted one. There must 
have been a fund of ferocity in her own nature strangely min- 
gled with tenderness. “Stronger than a man, simpler than a 
child, her whole nature stood alone.” So says her sister. She 
could not tolerate the contact of other wills. Isolation became 
a necessary of her life; she could not endure her reserve to 
be infringed, and the demonstrations at least of her affection 
were reserved for the dumb creation. One who knew her, 
said of her, “She never showed regard to any human creature; 
all her love was reserved for animals.” In her last illness, her 
sisters dared neither question nor assist her. As her body sank, 
her will seemed to get stronger. To the very gate of death she 
walked alone, not from necessity but from choice, rejecting all 
aid from medicine, refusing the sympathies that hung so ten- 
derly around her, and compelling her wasted frame to continue 
independent of all assistance from others. “The awful point,” 
says Charlotte, “was, that while full of ruth fpr others, on 
herself she had no pity; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh; 
from the trembling hand, the unnerved limbs, the faded eyes, 
the same service was exacted as they had rendered in health. 
To stand by and witness this, and not dare to remonstrate, was 
a pain no words can render.” A less degree of this sort of 
Stoicism and self-immolation is not uncommon in people of 
strong wills; but except in youth, before we have learnt the 
value of even the meanest of us to other hearts, it is not in 
general compatible with strong affections. Persons gifted with 
these soon learn to appreciate the truth, that to be cruel to 
oneself is often to be yet more cruel to others; and that 
self-indulgence, paradoxical as it seems, may sometimes con- 
ceal itself under the guise of self-sacrifice. But Emily was 
young; and all the sisters seem to have been united by ties 
of deep and fervent, even passionate affection. Yet they 
all had that unhappy gift of feelings strong out of all pro- 
portion to their power of bringing them to the surface. If 
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those who express habitually more than they feel deserve 
contempt, those deserve pity who can give no utterance to 
what they do feel, and most unwise are they who wittingly 
hide away in the recesses of their hearts riches which were 
meant to be freely spent for the welfare of themselves and 
others. Their treasure is like the buried gold of the miser, it 
is stored up apart from its true uses. It yields no interest of 
happiness or joy; yet if it be seized away, the agony of loss is 
not the less bitter. It is a mistake to suppose that affections 
are the more powerful for being concealed. Like other great 
gifts, they rust unused, and their true use is to let them flow 
forth easily and freely. It is on the evidences of affection the 
heart feeds; and he who drinks of other springs, and gathers 
his own in a deep well, must look closely to it lest the waters 
stagnate. Concentrated on few objects, love may become more 
strong ; but the more it is concentrated, the closer it approaches 
to self-love. How mere a self-love it may become, how mere a 
passionate wilful surrender to native instincts, has no where 
received a more vivid and terrible artistic delineation than in 
Emily Bronte’s tale of Wuthering Heights. In force of genius, 
in the power of conceiving and uttering intensity of passion, 
Emily surpassed her sister Charlotte. On the other hand, her 
range seems to have been stjll more confined. The atmosphere 
of the book obscures the elements of character and incident ; it 
is like gazing on a storm which melts together and shrouds in 
rain and gloom all the distinctive features of the landscape. It 
is idle to deny that the book is revolting. That a wickedness, 
whose only claim to attention is its intensity, that the most 
frightful excesses of degrading vices, snarling hypocrisy, an 
almost idiotic imbecility of mind and body, combined with a 
cruel and utterly selfish nature,—that these things should not 
excite abhorrence is impossible; and they occupy so large a 
space in the book, they seem displayed so much for their own 
sake, that it is impossible the whole work should not obtain a 
share of the sentiment. We may admire, but not without 
horror, the stern, unflinching hand with which the author 
drives her keen plough through the worst recesses of the hu- 
man heart, nothing surprised at what she finds there, nothing 
concerned at what she uproots; accepting every thing as the 
simple bent of nature, referring to no higher standard, and 
letting no sign escape her either of approval or condemnation. 
Unsparing vindictiveness and savage brutality are depicted in 
all their native deformity. Art throws aside her prerogative 
to dwell on beautiful and hint at hideous things, and lays bare 
to day the base actualities of coarse natures and degraded lives. 
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The way in which the imagination of the author is imbued 
with the fierce uncontrolled tone of the work is shown remark- 
ably in its overriding essential probabilities, as, for instance, in 
the way in which Isabella Linton’s and the younger Catherine’s 
temper and character become so immediately assimilated in 
coarseness and malice to those of Heathcliff's household. We 
dare not question Charlotte Bronté’s judgment, when she says 
of her sisters that they were “ genuinely good and truly great.” 
How the will and the life may have moulded the character, we 
are not competent to discern; and therefore we do not say that 
in the character, but that in the original temperament of Emily, 
there must have been some strange sympathy with the fierce 
natures she revels in delineating. We cannot help shrinking 
from a mind which could conceive and describe, even as occur- 
ring in a dream, the rubbing backwards and forwards of a 
child’s hand along the jagged glass in a broken window-pane 
till the blood flowed down upon the bed. “ Having formed 
these beings,” says Charlotte, “she did not know what she had 
done. Ifthe auditor of her work, when read in manuscript, 
shuddered under the grinding influence of natures so relentless 
and implacable, of spirits so lost and fallen; if it was com- 
plained that the mere hearing of certain vivid and fearful 
scenes banished sleep by night, and disturbed mental peace by 
day,—Ellis Bell would wonder what was meant, and suspect 
the complainant of affectation.” . 

Her sister goes on to prophesy that the matured fruits of 
her mind would have thrown into the shade this early and 
immature production. But we doubt it. We doubt, at least, 
whether she could ever have taken any very high place in dra- 
matic literature. In Wuthering Heights there is an unmis- 
takable tendency to subordinate differences of character to 
vividness of narration. Rather, we should say, perhaps it 
shows the absence of any power of intuitive insight into cha- 
racters widely differing from one another and from the author. 
All the characters described in the book are within a very nar- 
row range, and have a tendency to run into one another. Yet 
the whole story embodies a wonderful effort of imagination. It 
is not painted in detail from observation or reflection, but 
caught up, as it were, into the highest heaven of imagination, 
and flung out from thence into the world, with scornful indif- 
ference to the restrictions of Art and the judgment of men. 
All is fused together as by fire; and the reader has neither 
power nor inclination to weigh probabilities or discuss defects. 
He shudders as he reads, and feels as one may imagine a mo- 
dern Englishman would feel in gazing at the gladiatorial shows 
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of ancient Rome ; but the laceration of his feelings deadens him 
to the bearings of details. There is humour in Joseph, rude and 
harsh though it be ; a quality not discernible in any of the other 
writings of the sisters (we do not except the curate scene) ; and 
once, though once only, Heathcliff shows in such a light that it 
is possible for pity to mingle with our detestation. It is when, 
after Catherine’s death, he stands on his hearth-stone, his 
passion spent, and his spirit overwhelmed by the sense of his 
desolation. 


“ Heathcliff did not glance my way ; and I gazed up, and contem- 
plated his features almost as confidently as if they had been turned to 
stone. His forehead, that I once thought so manly, and that I now 
think so diabolical, was shaded with a heavy cloud ; his basilisk-eyes 
were nearly quenched by sleeplessness, and weeping, perhaps, for the 
lashes were wet then; his lips devoid of their ferocious sneer, and 
sealed in an expression of unspeakable sadness. . . . 

Mr. Earnshaw looked up, like me, to the countenance of our 
mutual foe; who, absorbed in his anguish, seemed insensible to any 
thing around him. The longer he stood, ‘the plainer his reflections 
revealed their blackness through his features. 

‘O, if God would but give me strength to strangle him in my last 
agony, I’d go to hell with joy, groaned the impatient man, writhing to 
rise, and sinking back in despair, convinced of his inadequacy for the 
struggle. 

‘Nay, it’s enough that he has murdered one of you,’ I observed 
aloud. ‘At the Grange, every one knows your sister would have been 
living now had it not been for Mr, Heathcliff. After all, it is prefer- 
able to be hated than loved by him. When I recollect how happy we 
were—how happy Catherine was before he came—I'm fit to curse the 
day.’ 

an likely, Heathcliff noticed more the truth of what was said 
than the spirit of the person who said it. His attention was roused, 
I saw, for his eyes rained down tears among the ashes, and he drew his 
breath in suffocating sighs. I stared full at him, and laughed scorn- 
fully. The clouded windows of hell flashed a moment towards me; the 
fiend which usually looked out, however, was so dimmed and drowned, 
that I did not fear to hazard another sound of derision.” 


“The clouded windows of hell flashed a moment towards 
me!” What a wealth of tragic utterance there is in the phrase ! 
Entirely out of place, indeed, in the mouth by which it is uttered, 
as is the whole of this description ; but in true keeping with the 
strain which underlies the whole wild harmony. Never, per- 
haps, has unbridled ferocity and unassuageable vindictiveness 
found so adequate a delineator as in this young girl. If her book 
have any moral, it serves, as we before observed, to show how 
fierce, how inhuman a passion, personal attachment to another 
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may become, and how reckless of the welfare of its object; and 
this, too, not the love which sinks from the human level into the 
sensual appetite of the brutes, but the pure love of souls. For 
such is the passion of Heathcliff and Catherine. The life-like 
presentation of how such a love may be compatible with selfish- 
ness utterly unredeemed is, if not the conscious teaching of 
the author, yet the prominent lesson of her rude titanic story, 
“rich with barbaric gems and crusted gold.” The only other 
evidence Emily Bronté has left of her remarkable genius, is to 
be found in her few short poems, for which Charlotte justly 
claimed an appreciation they have never obtained. They show 
a scarcely less forcible and a finer side of her nature than 
Wuthering Heights. They want the finish of an accomplished 
writer ; but they have a true music of their own answering to 
the sense. It is rarely, indeed, that poetry written early in life 
stands so independent as does this of any trace of the influence 
of other minds. But here the writer has looked with her own 
eyes on nature and into her own heart (rarely, if ever, beyond 
these two), and with genuine simplicity and native vigour her 
poet’s instinct gives a voice to what she has seen and experienced. 
The life in her imaginary world seems with her to have be- 
come positively more present and real than the outward daily 
world which surrounded her. To her uncompanioned spirit 
imagination was a refuge, a comfort, almost a deity. 


‘¢O, thy bright eyes must answer now, 
When Reason, with a scornful brow, 
Is mocking at my overthrow! 

O, thy sweet tongue must plead for me, 
And tell why I have chosen thee ! 


Stern Reason is to judgment come, 
Arrayed in all her forms of gloom : 
Wilt thou, my advocate, be dumb ? 
No, radiant angel, speak and say, 
Why I did cast the world away. 


Why I have persevered to shun 

The common paths that others run, 
And on a strange road journeyed on, 
Heedless alike of wealth and power— 
Of glory’s wreath and pleasure’s flower. 


These once, indeed, seemed beings divine ; 
And they, perchance, heard vows of mine, 
And saw my offerings on their shrine ; 

But careless gifts are seldom prized, 

And mine were worthily despised. 


So, with a ready heart I swore 
To seek their altar-stone no more ; 
And gave my spirit to adore 
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Thee, ever-present phantom thing, 
My slave, my comrade, and my king. 


A slave, because I rule thee still ; 
Incline thee to my changeful will, 
And make thy influence good or ill: 
A comrade, for by day and night 
Thou art my infinite delight,— 


My darling pain that wounds and sears, 
And wrings a blessing out from tears 
By deadening me to earthly cares : 

And yet a king, though Prudence well 
Have taught thy subject to rebel. 


And am I wrong to worship, where 
Faith cannot doubt, nor hope despair, 
Since my own soul can grant my prayer ? 
Speak, God of visions, plead for me, 
And tell why I have chosen thee !” 


The following lines breathe a softer influence than most of 
the poetry. Wordsworth himself might have acknowledged 
them 


** Often rebuked, yet always back returning 
To those first feelings that were born with me, 
And leaving busy chase of wealth and learning 
For idle dreams of things which cannot be: 


. To-day I will seek not the shadowy region, 
Its unsustaining vastness waxes drear; 

And visions rising, legion after legion, 
Bring the unreal world too strangely near. 


I'll walk, but not in old heroic traces, 
And not in paths of high morality, 

And not among the half-distinguished faces, 
The clouded forms of long-past history. 


I'll walk where my own nature would be leading: 
It vexes me to choose another guide: 

Where the gray flocks in ferny glens are feeding, 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain-side. 


What have those lonely mountains worth revealing ? 
More glory and more grief than I can tell: 

The earth, that wakes ow human heart to feeling, 
Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell.” 


“Liberty,” says Charlotte, “was the breath of Emily’s 
nostrils;’ and there are some verses, christened “The Old 
Stoic,’ which give expression to this deep-seated impatience 
of restraint which lay so near the heart of the young Stoic 
who wrote them : 
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‘¢ Riches I hold in light esteem ; 
And Love I laugh to scorn ; 
And lust of fame was but a dream 
That vanished with the morn: 


And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 

Is, § Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty !’ 


Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
Tis all that I implore ; 

In life and death, a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure.” 


There is something fine in her free undaunted spirit, her hid- 
den tenderness, her passionate love of Nature and of home, 
her genius and her unconquerable fortitude. She died young, 
snatched away by rapid decline; and though we, who are 
strange to her, look on her with a sort of compelled and fearful 
admiration, there were passionate tears shed over her by those 
who associated with her in every-day life. In less than another 
six months the youngest sister, Anne, followed Emily to the 
grave. Her death was in as marked contrast to that of her 
sister as her character had been. If it be proper at all to 
withdraw the veil from these sad privacies of domestic life, 
and carry us with so much minute detail into the chamber of 
death, we must own that, in the present instance, it has been 
done with all delicacy and respect. It is a calm and tender 
scene, in which the pious spirit gently and patiently, and filled 
to the last with affectionate thoughtfulness for those she was 
leaving, unmoors from the shores of life and fades into the 
unknown sea. Anne must have had much of her Cornish 
mother in her. Concerning the latter, Mrs. Gaskell has been 
able to gather a few picturesque details, and portrays her 
with a sort of soft melancholy interest to our eyes. Like her, 
Anne was “meek and retiring, while possessing more than or- 
dinary talents; and her piety was genuine and unobtrusive.” 
Though gentle, she was not weak ; she possessed her full share 
of that independence of external support which distinguished 
all the sisters, and her share too of their constitutional reserve. 
But she had an unaffected humility, and lived more in purposes 
entirely apart from-herself than either of the others. Charlotte 
speaks of her life as having been passed under the tyranny of 
a too tender conscience, and of her religious feeling as partak- 
ing in a milder form of the sad hallucinations of Cowper. The 
former we can well understand; but neither her writings, nor 
the occasional glimpses of her life which we obtain, seem to 
warrant the idea that she suffered in any degree from the 
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disease of religious melancholy. Indeed, her sister probably 
scarcely meant us to infer so much as this. Agnes Grey re- 
flects so accurately all we hear of her, that we can scarcely be 
wrong in supposing it shadows forth her character as well 
as a part of her experiences. Without wishing to seem para- 
doxical, we cannot help thinking that Anne had more of the 
artist’s faculties than either of her sisters. Her stories are 
much more homogeneous in their structure, her characters 
more consistent, and, though less original and striking, con- 
ducted with a nicer perception of dramatic propriety. Grimsby, 
Hattersley, and Lord Lowborough—unfilled outlines as they 
are—are more of real men than Heathcliff, Rochester, or Dr. 
John. The revolting scenes in Wildfell Hall were drawn, in 
despite of a natural reluctance for the task, from a sense of 
the duty of sparing no blackening touch in the picture of an 
odious vice; a mistaken duty we think it (for these gross pic- 
tures of excess cannot touch those whom alone they are adapted 
to benefit), but in the discharge of which the writer has dis- 
played no common powers both of insight and delineation. 
The hero spoils the book. Anne meant him to be a gentleman; 
but she was ignorant of the manners and demeanour of a gen- 
tleman, and she has given us instead a truculent ill-bred young 
farmer, with strong feelings, an active mind, and a most offen- 
sively good opinion of himself. Lawrence, who is meant to be 
the not very strong, somewhat over-refined, reserved, fine gen- 
tleman, she is not able to draw at all. She had no materials 
to enable her to do so. 

Charlotte Bronté, older than her two sisters, differed widely 
from them in character. Hers was a mind fitted to shine in 
society, at least as well as to write in solitude. The absolute 
seclusion which was to Emily a necessary, and to Anne a pro- 
tection, was too often felt by Charlotte as a prison, in which 
the ties of affection and the claims of duty, to which none ever 
yielded a more loyal and unconditional obedience, alone had 
power to bind her. Hers was an active, eager spirit, which 
thirsted for knowledge and experience; which took a warm 
interest in the character and actions of men,.and would will- 
ingly have seen them with her own eyes, and studied them from 
the life. Some of her letters indicate how much it cost her 
willingly to immure herself within the narrow sphere which 
Providence had assigned her; and one of her friends has re- 
corded a conversation which shows with how much even of 
horror she contemplated the narrow cell-like existence before 
her, and with how unfaltering a will she remained true to what 
she deemed, and not unjustly, to be her nearest duty, that of 
consoling and upholding her aged father, and of sharing with 
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the others those gloomy trials to which the misconduct of their 
brother subjected them. 


“When last I saw Charlotte,” says one of the two most intimate 
friends she had, “she told me she had quite decided to stay at home. 
She owned she did not like it. Her health was weak. She said she 
should like any change at first, as she had liked Brussels at first; and 
she thought that there must be some possibility for some people of 
having a life of more variety and more communion with humankind, 
but she saw none for her. ‘ I told her very warmly, that she ought not 
to stay at home ; that to spend the next five years at home, in soli- 
tude and weak health, would ruin her ; that she would never recover 
it. Such a dark shadow came over her face when I said, ‘Think of 
what you'll be five years hence,’ that I stopped, and said, ‘Don’t ery, 
Charlotte!’ She did not ery ; but went on walking up and down the 


1999 


room, and said in a little while, ‘ But I intend to stay, Polly ! 

And she did stay: not only five, but ten years she spent, 
with only occasional brief absences, in that contracted home, 
soon rendered all but solitary by the swiftly-repeated strokes of 
death ; and there she died. All England is now familiar with 
that home; has seen, with the mind’s eye at least, the plain 
gray-stone house, looking across the well-filled grave-yard to 
the ancient little church at the top of the steep hill at Haworth, 
with the undulating wild moors, “ purple-black,” above and 
beyond it: every one knows the little fireless room and the 
flagged kitchen in which the precocious little Brontés lived, 
unvisited by the dying mother or the eccentric father; and, 
trained to forego the usual vivacity of childhood, read their 
newspapers and invented their plays, with Wellington and 
Bonaparte for their dramatis persone. There were six of 
them in these first days, before the two eldest died. These were 
Maria, the Helen of Jane Eyre, and of whom her father tells 
us that before the age of eleven “he could converse with her 
on any of the leading topics of the day with as much freedom 
and pleasure as with any grown-up person,” and Elizabeth, of 
whom we only know by one little anecdote that she shared the 
characteristic patience and fortitude of the family. 

Among these children, Charlotte was the quick and clever 
one. The servants thought her “sharp,” and declared they 
must mind what they said before her; and her first school- 
mistress describes her as a “ bright, clever, happy little girl, 
never in disgrace.” One of her schoolfellows furnishes a like- 
ness of her at the age of thirteen, which is graphic enough in 
other respects, and contains one fact specially characteristic : 


“T first saw her coming out of a covered cart, in very old-fashioned 
clothes, and looking very cold and miserable. She was coming to 
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school at Miss Wooler’s. When she appeared in the schoolroom, her 
dress was changed, but just as old. She looked a little old woman, so 
short-sighted, that she always appeared to be seeking something, and 
moving her head from side to side to catch a sight of it. She was very 
shy and nervous, and spoke with a strong Irish accent. When a book 
was given her, she dropped her head over it till her nose nearly touched 
it ; and when she was told to hold her head up, up went the book after 
it, still close to her nose, so that it was not possible to help laughing.” 


Anne took after her mother, but Charlotte after her father. 
The little girl “ spoke with a strong Irish accent.” This tells 
more completely than any thing else in what complete seclusion 
she must have lived, and that the characteristics of her father’s 
race were prominentin her. Living all her life in Yorkshire, Mr. 
Bronté the only person near her of Irish blood, and associating 
but little with him, she yet spoke in the accent of his country. 
The way in which, in her child-writings, she imitates Tabby’s 
pronunciation, seems to show that the Yorkshire dialect always 
sounded strange to them. But Charlotte seems to have been 
the most Irish among them, except perhaps Branwell. From 
Ireland she derived her eloquence and vehemence, and from 
Ireland her keen susceptibilities, both physical and mental. 
No common force and fire of nature lay hidden beneath her 


plain and fragile exterior, and gleamed through her eyes 
sometimes with a sudden brilliancy that startled the spec- 
tator. Mrs. Gaskell has given a good description of this fea- 
ture in her face, and of the rest of her personal appearance. 
Her eyes 


“were large and well shaped ; their colour a reddish brown ; but if 
the iris was closely examined, it appeared to be composed of a great 
variety of tints. The usual expression was of quiet, listening intelli- 
gence ; but now and then, on some just occasion for vivid interest or 
wholesome indignation, a light would shine out, as if some spiritual 
lamp had been kindled, which glowed behind those expressive orbs. I 
never saw the like in any other human creature. As for the rest of her 
features, they were plain, large and ill set ; but, unless you began to 
catalogue them, you were hardly aware of the fact, for the eyes and 
power of the countenance overbalanced every physical defect ; the 
crooked mouth and the large nose were forgotten, and the whole face ar- 
rested the attention, and presently attracted all those whom she herself 
would have cared to attract. Her hands and feet were the smallest I 
ever saw ; when one of the former was placed in mine, it was like the 
soft touch of a bird in the middle of my palm. The delicate long 
fingers had a peculiar fineness of sensation, which was one reason why 
all her handiwork, of whatever kind—writing, sewing, knitting—was 
so clear in its minuteness. She was remarkably neat in her whole 
personal attire ; but she was dainty as to the fit of her shoes and 
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gloves. I can well imagine that the grave serious composure, which, 
when I knew her, gave her face the dignity of an old Venetian portrait, 
was no acquisition of later years, but dated from that early age when 
she found herself in the position of an elder sister to motherless 
children.” 


We question this ; at least the composure which comes after 
many years of bitter trial and arduous self-control is very dif- 
ferent from the aspect under which a reserved child of thirteen 
hides the secret things. of its heart and struggling intellect. 
We doubt if any of the children were unhappy, though perhaps 
never joyful. The house, which seemed so dreary from the out- 
side, was warm within with mutual affection, and the close in- 
tellectual sympathies engendered by the common working of 
their active minds. Back to their childhood, and to that later 
time when, in the dim fire-light, the sisters walked to and fro 
discussing their future lives, or communicating and criticising 
their several literary efforts, Charlotte always looked as to the 
sole bright gleam in her life. And none of them could leave 
home for a time without an irrepressible yearning to return, 
which in Emily resulted in actual illness. 


“ This is Sunday morning,” writes Charlotte from her pensionnat 
at Brussels; “they are at their idolatrous ‘messe,’ and I am here, that 
is, in the réfectoire. I should like uncommonly to be in the dining- 
room, or in the kitchen, or in the back-kitchen. I should like even to 
be cutting up the hash, with the clerk and some register-people at the 
other table, and you standing by, watching that I put enough flour, 
not too much pepper, and above all, that I save the best pieces of the 
leg of mutton for Tiger and Keeper; the first of which personages 
would be jumping about the dish and carving-knife, and the latter, 
standing like a devouring flame on the kitchen floor. To complete 
the picture—Tabby blowing the fire, in order to boil the potatoes to a 
sort of vegetable glue! How divine are these recollections to me at 
this moment !” 


A few years later, when occupied as a teacher at Miss 
Wooler’s school, she suffered much from dejection of spirits, 
and underwent that experience of bitter self-condemnation and 
black hopelessness through the sharper or more softened ter- 
rors of which almost every soul is destined to find its way to 
higher things. 


“TfI could always live with you,” she writes to her friend E., “and 
daily read the Bible with you—if your lips and mine could at the same 
time drink the same draught from the same pure fountain of merey—I 
hope, I trust, I might one day become better, far better than my evil wan- 
dering’ thoughts, my corrupt heart, cold to the spirit and warm to the flesh, 
will now permit me to be. I often plan the pleasant life which we might 
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lead together, strengthening each other in that power of self-denial, that 
hallowed and glowing devotion, which the first saints of God often at- 
tained to. My eyes fill with tears when I contrast the bliss of such a state, 
brightened by hopes of the future, with the melancholy state I now live 
in, uncertain that I ever felt true contrition, wandering in thought and 
deed, longing for holiness, which I shall never, never obtain, smitten at 
times to the heart with the conviction that ghastly Calvinistic doctrines 
are true—darkened, in short, by the very shadows of spiritual death. If 
Christian perfection be necessary to salvation, I shall never be saved ; 
my heart is a very hot-bed for sinful thoughts, and when I decide on 
an action, I scarcely remember to look to my Redeemer for direction. 
I know not how to pray ; I cannot bend my life to the grand end of 
doing good ; I go on constantly seeking my own pleasure, pursuing the 
gratification of my own desires.” 


Her vivid intellectual interests and longings for a sphere 
better fitted to her capacities seem to her almost sinful. “If 
you knew my thoughts, the dreams that absorb me, and the 
fiery imagination that at times eats me up, and makes me feel 
society, as it is, wretchedly insipid, you would pity, and, I dare 
say, despise me.” It is generally necessary to have some ex- 
ternal knowledge of an author before we can trace him in his 
works: but once furnished with a key, it is not difficult, in 
many writers, to distinguish self-revelations from pure drama- 


tic expressions. In various parts of her works, Miss Bronte 
has given a voice to this impatience of seclusion, and that de- 
sire for a wider experience, which we have before mentioned 
as preying upon her. Jane Eyre speaks for her in this as in 
many things: 


“Any body may blame me who likes, when I add further, that 
now and then, when I took a walk by myself in the grounds ; when 
I went down to the gates and looked through them along the road; or 
when, while Adéle played with her nurse, and Mrs. Fairfax made jellies 
in the store-room, I climbed the three staircases, raised the trap-door 
of the attic, and having reached the leads, looked out afar over seques- 
tered field and hill, and along the dim sky-line—that then I longed for a 
power of vision which might overpass that limit—which might reach 
the busy world, towns, regions full of life I had heard of, but never 
seen : that then I desired more of practical experience than I possessed; 
more of intercourse with my kind, of acquaintance with variety of cha- 
racter, than was here within my reach. I valued what was good in 
Mrs. Fairfax, and what was good in Adéle ; but I believed in the ex- 
istence of other and more vivid kinds of goodness, and what I believed 
in I wished to behold. 

“Who blames me? Many, no doubt; and I shall be called dis- 
contented. I could not help it: the restlessness was in my nature ; 
it agitated me to pain sometimes. Then my sole relief was to walk 
along the corridor of the third story, backwards and forwards, safe in 
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the silence and solitude of the spot, and allow my mind’s-eye to dwell 
on whatever bright visions rose before it—and, certainly, they were 
many and glowing ; to let my heart be heaved by the exultant move- 
ment, which, while it swelled it in trouble, expanded it with life ; and 
best of all, to open my inward ear to a tale that was never ended—a 
tale my imagination created, and narrated continuously ; quickened 
with all of incident, life, fire, feeling, that I desired, and had not in my 
actual existence.” 


Literature seemed to open a field for her energies, and she 
might have devoted herself to it earlier than she did, had not 
her first aspirations been quenched by the cooling, sensible re- 
ply Southey returned to a letter in which she consulted him 
on the subject. His answer is a perfectly good one to her let- 
ter; but it was impossible he should gather from her letter what 
her powers were. From the condition of shattered nerves and 
broken health into which she fell thus early in life, Miss Bronté 
seems never to have recovered. It combined, with her long 
habits of secluded existence, to make any unusual effort or new 
excitement a severe tax upon her. Hence, later on in life, the 
short and scattered experiences she had of the social intercourse 
she was naturally so well fitted to enjoy, seem to have brought 
with them almost as much pain as pleasure. Her personal ap- 
pearance, too, seems always to have been a sort of bugbear to 
her. “I notice,” said she, “that after a stranger has once 
looked at my face, he is careful not to let his eyes wander to that 
part of the room again.” This, a false enough apprehension, as 
Mrs. Gaskell assures us, joined with those other causes to give 
her in society an air of constraint and timidity, which it needed 
the vivid excitement of some strong intellectual interest to en- 
able her to shake off. Her life makes plain, however, what 
warm affections and genuine kindliness were concealed under 
a demeanour not always attractive. Old servants remember 
her for little kindly actions in her childhood ; home affections 
centered in her, friendship found her loyal, and love, warm 
and true. “She thought much of her duty,” writes a friend 
who knew her from childhood, “and had loftier and clearer 
notions of it than most people, and held fast to them with 
more success. It was done, it seems to me, with much more 
difficulty than people have of stronger nerves and better for- 
tunes. All her life was but labour and pain; and she never 
threw down the burden for the sake of present pleasure.” 
Nay, so careful was she in this respect, that an asceticism al- 
most morbid seems sometimes to characterise her actions. She 
will not accept the common alleviations of her desolate con- 
dition after her two sisters’ death, lest they should tend to dis- 
satisfy her with her lot, or render her too dependent on external 
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support. She will not seek relief in the society of her friend 
from the worst misery of human life, a dejection of spirits heavy 
almost as despair; she will not even allow herself the indulg- 
ence of a frequent correspondence. She was constitutionally 
destitute of hope, and though never without a just estimate of 
her mental powers, distrusted excessively her claim to affection 
and her interest in other hearts. She never leaned on others. 
It was her principle, that friends, and even husband and wife, 
should each jealously guard some independent standing-room 
of his or her own. Though the reverse of exacting, she had no 
faculty of closing her eyes, and scrutinised with some closeness 
the share which each party subscribed in unions of this sort. 
Mrs. Gaskell bears testimony to her deficiency in hopefulness. 


“Tn looking over the earlier portion (of her correspondence with 
E.), Iam struck afresh by the absence of hope, which formed such a 
strong characteristic in Charlotte. At an age when girls, in general, 
look forward to an eternal duration of such feelings as they or their 
friends entertain, and can therefore see no hindrance to the fulfilment 
of any engagements dependent on the future of the affections, she is 
surprised that E. keeps her promise to write. In after-life, I was pain- 
fully impressed with the fact, that Miss Bronté never dared to allow 
herself to look forward with hope ; that she had no confidence in the 
future ; and I thought, when I heard of the sorrowful years she had 
passed through, that it had been this pressure of grief which had 
crushed all buoyancy of expectation out of her. But it appears from 
the letters, that it must have been, so to speak, constitutional ; or, 
perhaps, the deep pang of losing her two elder sisters combined with a 
permanent state of bodily weakness-in producing her hopelessness. If 
her trust in God had been less strong, she would have given way to 
unbounded anxiety at many a period of her life. As it was, we shall 
see, she made a great and successful effort to leave ‘her times in His 
hands.’ ” 


Absence of hope in her was not only a moral deficiency, 
but extended its influence over her intellect. She always 
looked at things as they were in the immediate present, 
without looking forward to the modifications they might un- 
dergo in the future. She never represents the growth of 
character, or the influence of circumstances and of the will in 
changing it. She accepts her own and that of others as some- 
thing settled; and while displaying and advocating a rigid 
conformity to duty in action, she studies but little its reflex 
influence on the actor. Hence partly it is that she is too much 
disposed to accept all men’s natures with a somewhat unusual 
tolerance. Emily, as we have before remarked, had the same 
tendency, though in a far greater degree; and some lines of 
hers express it so clearly that we are tempted to quote them, 
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though we have already perhaps indulged ourselves sufficiently 
in this matter. But Emily Bronté’s poetry is little known, and 
always worth reading : 


Stanzas to 


** Well, some may hate, and some may scorn, 
And some may quite forget thy name ; 
But my sad heart must ever mourn 
Thy ruined hopes, thy blighted fame ! 
"T'was thus I thought, an hour ago, 
Even weeping o’er that wretch’s woe ; 
One word turned back my gushing tears, 
And lit my altered eye with sneers. 
Then ‘ Bless the friendly dust,’ I said, 
‘ That hides thy unlamented head ? 
Vain as thou wert, and weak as vain, 
The slave of Falsehood, Pride, and Pain,— 
My heart has naught akin to thine; 
Thy soul is powerless over mine.’ 


But these were thoughts that vanished too ; 
Unwise, unholy, and untrue : 

Do I despise the timid deer, 

Because his limbs are fleet with fear ? 

Or, would I mock the wolf’s death-howl, 
Because his form is gaunt and foul ? 

Or hear with joy the.leveret’s cry, 

Because it cannot bravely die ? 

No! Then above his memory 

Let Pity’s heart as tender be ; 

Say, ‘ Earth lie lightly on that breast, 

And, kind Heaven, grant that spirit rest!’ ” 


Strong as was her fancy, Miss Bronte’s was an eminently 
practical mind. She seemed to have the power of reserving 
her imaginative faculties for a sphere of their own, and ex- 
cluded them almost too entirely from the domain of actual life. 
Though her limited experience of the world may have betrayed 
her into some blunders, they were wonderfully few—a sound 
practical judgment distinguishes her: her letters to her pub- 
lishers are perfectly business-like, clear, succinct, and direct to 
the purpose. She has the whip-hand of her genius, and com- 
pels it to go in harness and draw to a purpose. When the Pro- 
jessor was declined for want of “startling incident’ and 
“thrilling excitement,” she sat down there and then to write 
a book which should be more to the public taste. Her object 
was to find not “fit audience though few,’ but a purchasing 
publisher and a reading public; and she went straight to her 
object. If she thus wrote worse than she might have done had 
she been more independent, the fault was not hers, but that of 
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her necessities and of the public taste. Since literature has 
become a lucrative profession, it necessarily shares the disad- 
vantages of that position. To reach—even to aim—at his own 
highest idea, an artist must be untrammelled by the opinion of 
the day, and he must have the self-denial, scarcely human, to 
see others placed on the highest pinnacle of popular applause, 
where he knows he might sit if he would, and bide his own 
time on a lower elevation. He who writes, or paints, or carves 
for bread or profit must secure, as the first condition of his ob- 
ject, the public ear. In time he may come to command it ; and 
then is his time to scorn the patronage of critics and circulating 
libraries, and be true to his highest promptings. Unfortunately, 
in almost every case his servitude has unfitted him for free- 
dom ; his lofty desires have faded; his eye is dimmed; mist 
hides even the blue heavens; his ears are dull to catch the fine 
aerial harmonies, and his cramped wing refuses to sustain him 
in the clearer loftier air. One great reason of the surpassing ex- 
cellence which almost always distinguishes the early stages of a 
new growth of Art—one thing which, in literature, has helped 
to make Dante and Shakspere and Goethe so noble in their 
freedom, is the absence of those fine silken bands of public 
opinion, which, scarcely visible, and all but unfelt by the 
artist, yet hamper him with a closer constriction than iron 
links of external tyranny. Enthralled, in some degree, as the 
professional writer necessarily is, he is, however, in any case, 
bound not to sacrifice principles or truth ; to bow, as little as 
he can, to a false popular taste, and to do all in his power to 
elevate it. And no one, we think, can accuse Miss Bronté of 
failing in these respects. She used her high powers under a 
full sense of the responsibility they entailed. She was true to 
the main bent of her genius; and neither adverse criticism, to 
which she was keenly, even unduly, sensitive, nor the desire 
for applause, could induce her to quit that ruggeder pathway, 
for which she felt she was adapted, for smoother and more 
flowery fields of Art. In one of her letters, mentioning the 
pain it had given her to hear a lady whom she respected speak 
of Jane Eyre as a “wicked book,” on the authority of the 
Quarterly, she continues : 


“No matter, whether known or unknown, misjudged, or the con- 
trary, I am resolved not to write otherwise. I shall bend as my 
powers tend. The two human beings who understood me, and whom 
I understood, are gone: I have some that love me yet and whom I 
love, without expecting, or having a right to expect, that they shall 
perfectly understand me. Iam satisfied; but I must have my own 
way in the matter of writing. The loss of what we possess nearest 
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and dearest to us in this world, produces an effect upon the character ; 
we search out what we have yet left that can support, and when found 
we cling to it with a hold of new-strung tenacity. The faculty of 
imagination lifted me when I was sinking, three months ago; its ac 
tive exercise has kept my head above water since ; its results cheer me 
now, for I feel they have enabled me to give pleasure to others. I am 
thankful to God who gave me the faculty ; and it is for me a part of 
my religion to defend this gift, and to profit by its possession.” 


Her judgment was instinctive sense, however, rather than a 
power of deducing correct conclusions. She had no taste 
for abstract thought; observation and imagination absorbed 
her intellectual activity. You never find her pursuing trains 
of thought, or deriving conclusions from a process of reasoning. 
Politics, social reforms, the various questions of the day, on 
which most active minds form an opinion, may have interested 
her, but they did not form the subjects of her thoughts. She 
meddled little or not at all with matters that require a solution ; 
but she treasured experience in whatever form it came; and 
her notes on life and criticisms on books are always worth lis- 
tening to; often penetrating and profound. We can give no 
better proof of this than by quoting some remarks of hers in a 
letter to Mr. Williams, and one or two of her scattered criti- 
cisms on well-known books: 


“Tn the matter of friendship, I have observed that disappointment 
here arises chiefly, no¢ from liking our friends too well, or thinking of 
them too highly, but rather from an over-estimate of their liking for 
and opinion of ws; and that if we guard ourselves with sufficient scru- 
pulousness of care from error in this direction, and can be content, and 
even happy to give more affection than we receive—can make just 
comparison of circumstances, and be severely accurate in drawing in- 
ferences thence, and never let self-love blind our eyes, I think we may 
manage to get through Nfe with consistency and constancy, unem- 
bittered by that misanthropy which springs from revulsions of feeling. 
All this sounds a little metaphysical, but it is good sense if you con- 
sider it. The moral of it is, that if we would build on a sure founda-~ 
tion in friendship, we must love our friends for ¢heir sakes rather than 
for our own; we must look at their truth to themselves, full as much as 
their truth to ws. In the latter case, every wound to self-love would 
be a cause of coldness; in the former, only some painful change in the 
friend's character and disposition, some fearful breach in his allegiance 
to his better self, could alienate the heart.” 


“T have read the Saints’ Tragedy. Asa ‘work of Art’ it seems 
to me far superior to either Alton Locke or Yeast. Faulty it may be, 
crude and unequal, yet there are portions where some of the deep 
chords of human nature are swept with a hand which is strong even 
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while it falters. We see throughout (I think) that Elizabeth has not, 
and never had, a mind perfectly sane. From the time that she was 
what she herself, in the exaggeration of her humility, calls ‘an idiot 
girl, to the hour when she lay moaning in visions on her dying bed, a 
slight craze runs through her whole existence. This is good; this is 
true. A sound mind, a healthy intellect, would have dashed the priest- 
power to the wall; would have defended her natural affections from his 
grasp, as a lioness defends her young ; would have been as true to hus- 
band and children, as your leal-hearted little Maggie was to her Frank. 
Only a mind weak with some fatal flaw could have been influenced as 
was this poor saint’s. But what anguish, what struggles! Seldom do 
I ery over books; but here my eyes rained as I read. When Eliza- 
beth turns her face to the wall—I stopped—there needed no more. 

“ Deep truths are touched on in this tragedy—touched on, not fully 
elicited ; truths that stir a peculiar pity—a compassion hot with wrath 
and bitter with pain. This is no poet’s dream; we know that such 
things have been done; that minds have been thus subjugated, and 
lives thus laid waste.” 


Of Mill’s article in the Westminster, on the Emancipation 
of Women, she says: 

“Well-argued it is—clear, logical—but vast is the hiatus of omis- 
sion ; harsh the consequent jar on every finer chord of the soul. What 
is this hiatus? I think I know; and, knowing, I will venture to say. 
I think the writer forgets there is such a thing as self-sacrificing love 
and disinterested devotion. When I first read the paper, I thought it 
was the work of a powerful-minded, clear-headed woman, who had a 
hard, jealous heart, muscles of iron, and nerves of bend leather; of a 
woman who longed for power, and had never felt affection. To many 
women affection is sweet, and power conquered indifferent ; though 
we all like influence won. I believe J. 8. Mill would make a hard, dry, 
dismal world of it; and yet he speaks admirable sense through a great 
portion of his article, especially when he says, that if there be a natu- 
ral unfitness in women for men’s employment, there is no need to make 
laws on the subject; leave all careers open; let them try ; those who 
ought to succeed will succeed, or, at least, will have a fair chance; the 
incapable will fall back into their right place. He likewise disposes of 
the ‘maternity’ question very neatly. In short, J. 8. Mill’s head is, I 
dare say, very good, but I feel disposed to scorn his heart. You are 
right when you say that there is a large margin in human nature over 
which the logicians have no dominion ; glad am I that it is so.” 


The union of strong imagination and strong love of living 
realities is the characteristic of her genius. It is she, however, 
who compels them together, and never permits the former fa- 
culty to work except upon a basis of close observation. Her me- 
thod is the reverse of that of most writers, and does much to 
give to her works their great originality of style. Most writers 
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draw upon imagination for their general conception both 
of character and incident, resting merely on a suggestion of 
fact, and work up their details from observation. Thackeray 
does so, Dickens does so; all great painters of manners neces- 
sarily do so. But Miss Bronte is no painter of manners, or of 
social conditions. Her creations inhabit an exceptional world 
of their own. She takes her characters and her main field of 
incident from the world of reality, and furnishes the filling-up 
from imagination. The phrase she and her sisters used for the 
creative workings of their young minds shows the bent of their 
genius. They called it “making out.” They took favourite _ 
heroes and starting points of historical fact, and “made out” 
sequels to them; and they pondered on them till the imagined 
part seemed as real, or more so, than the rest. From her ear- 
liest years Charlotte was accustomed to exercise her gifts. She 
not only dreamed, as so many children do, but wrote down her 
dreams, and gave them defined artistic forms in tales and 
poems. The children had a Little Magazine of their own; 
they had standing plays to which all contributed, and other 
esoteric, or “best” plays, confined to two. “Best plays mean 
secret plays—they are very nice ones;’ so Charlotte informs 
us. She made a list, in 1830, of her works written up to that 
time; and a curious collection of fanciful and poetical titles it 
presents. Wellington is always the prominent hero. We have, 
“The strange Incident in the Duke of Wellington’s Life ;” 
“The Duke of Wellington’s Adventure in the Cavern ;” “The 
Marquis of Douro and Lord Charles Wellesley’s Tale to the 
little King and Queens,” &c. More purely imaginative are, 
“The Adventures of Edward de Crack ;” and poems, such as 
“On seeing the Ruins of the Tower of Babel;” “The Lay of 
the Glass Town ;” “ Interior of a Pot-house: a Poem;” Xe. &e. 

Mrs. Gaskell quotes a specimen of Charlotte’s early style. 
It does not contain the poetical picture of the approach of the 
winds which she finds there; but it is a very graphic piece of 
narrative, at once old-fashioned and simple, and shows in all 
the children a remarkable familiarity with some of the leading 
names of the day. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
little Anne, who was then not eight, as Mrs. Gaskell says, but 
six years old, must have had her heroes suggested to her. 


“ June the 31st, 1829.—The play of the Js/anders was formed in 
December 1827, in the following manner. One night, about the time 
when the cold sleet and stormy fogs of November are succeeded by the 
snow-storms and high piercing night-winds of confirmed winter, we 
were all sitting round the warm blazing kitchen fire, having just con- 
cluded a quarrel with Tabby concerning the propriety of lighting a 
candle, from which she came off victorious, no candle having been pro- 
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duced. A long pause succeeded, which was at last broken by Branwell 
saying, in a lazy manner, ‘I don’t know what to do.’ This was echoed 
by Emily and Anne. | 

Tabby. ‘Wha ya may go t’ bed.’ 

Branwell, ‘Td rather do any thing than that.’ 

Charlotte. ‘Why are you so glum to-night, Tabby? Oh! suppose 
we had each an island of our own.’ 

Branwell. ‘Tf we had, I would choose the Island of Man.’ 

Charlotte. ‘And I would choose the Isle of Wight.’ 

Emily. ‘The Isle of Arran for me.’ 

Anne. ‘ And mine should be Guernsey.’ 

We then chose who should be chief men in our islands. Branwell 
chose John Bull, Astley Cooper and Leigh Hunt ; Emily, Walter Scott, 
Mr. Lockhart, Johnny Lockhart ; Anne, Michael Sadler, Lord Ben- 
tinck, Sir Henry Halford. I chose the Duke of Wellington and two 
sons, Christopher North and Co., and Mr. Abernethy. Here our con- 
versation was interrupted by the, to us, dismal sound of the clock 
striking seven, and we were summoned off to bed. The next day we 
added many others to our list of men, till we got almost all the chief 
men of the kingdom. After this, for a long time, nothing worth notic- 
ing occurred. In June 1828, we erected a school on a fictitious island, 
which was to contain 1,000 children. The manner of the building was 
as follows. The island was fifty miles in circumference, and certainly 
appeared more like the work of enchantment than anything real,” ce. 


The extraordinary feature in these literary productions, 
however, is the amount of them. The list of Charlotte’s works 
consists of twenty-two of her own volumes, which, taking Mrs. 
Gaskell’s facsimile as about an average page, and she says it is 
a small one, we have computed would contain above seven 
thousand five hundred octavo pages such as those in the Life of 
Charlotte Bronte, or twenty-five such volumes of three hundred 
pages each. An allowance must be made for the poetry; but 
by far the greater part of this seems to have been written in 
seven months, and the whole of it within eighteen! Mrs. 
Gaskell may have over-estimated the size of the little volumes ; 
but with every allowance the amount is enormous. It is this 
power of “ making out’”—the intense vividness with which she 
summoned up her creations before her own eyes—that gives 
their enthralling air of actual fact to her narrations. The events 
were so and so to her; she seemed to herself to be discovering 
rather than inventing. She could not fancy amd build up at 
her leisure ; she must wait till she could see how it really was. 
Her father was most anxious Villette should end happily ; but 
how could it? Monsieur Paul Emmanuel really did die at sea. 
There was no help for it; all she could do was to conceal his 
fate in ambiguous phrases. If Miss Bronté gave reality to fic- 
tion, her biographer occasionally spreads a little of the varnish 
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ef the novel over her facts. She seems even sometimes to have 
indulged the idea that by force of imagination she could pene- 
trate, as by experience, into the secrets of unknown facts. 


“T asked her whether she had ever taken opium, as the description 
given of its effects in Villette was so exactly like what I had expe- 
rienced ; vivid and exaggerated presence of objects, of which the out- 
lines were indistinct, or lost in golden mist, &c. She replied, that she 
had never, to her knowledge, taken a grain of it in any shape, but that 
she had followed the process she always adopted when she had to de- 
scribe any thing which had not fallen within her own experience; she 
had thought intently on it for many and many a night before falling to 
sleep, wondering what it was like, or how it would be, till at length, 
sometimes after the progress of her story had been arrested at this one 
point for weeks, she wakened up in the morning with all clear before 
her, as if she had in reality gone through the experience, and then 
could describe it, word for word, as it had happened. I cannot account 
for this psychologically ; I only am sure that it was so, because she 
said it.” 


Mrs. Gaskell need not puzzle herself to account for this 
“psychologically.” Let her first be sure that when the live fish 
are immersed, the water does not overflow. V¢l/ette contains 
no description of the specific effects of opium, but only the 
impressions of a half-dazed excited mind. Stronger than that 


of most writers seems to have been Miss Bronte’s experience of 
that almost tyrannous action of the creative impulse, that sense 
of possession, when the poet feels himself more an instrument 
than a voluntary agent, as if some viewless power spoke 
through him. 


“When authors write best, or, at least, when they write most flu- 
en ly, an influence seems to waken in them, which becomes their 
master ; which will have its own way; putting out of view all behests 
but its own, dictating certain words, and insisting on their being used, 
whether vehement or measured in their nature; new-moulding cha- 
racters, giving unthought-of turns to incidents, rejecting carefully-ela- 
borated old ideas, and suddenly creating and adopting new ones.” 


In lier novels, it is not so much the whole story as the sepa- 
rate scenes and detached incidents that delight us; and it is 
not the characters themselves so much as the mode in which 
they display themselves under particular circumstances. She is 
perfectly master of the art of narration ; her events are linked in 
so easy and continuous a succession, that the reader loses the 
sense of the exquisite art by which it is done; and the won- 
derful thing is, that there are no dull places. Long she is some~ 
times, but never dull. A certain sinewy vigour gives interest 
to every paragraph. Character is her favourite study; but, 
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like most people who deliberately study character, she never 
thoroughly comprehends it. True perception of character seems 
to be something intuitive. It requires, at any rate, a nature of 
very extended though not necessarily deep sympathies, which 
finds something in itself answering to all hints, and ready to ga- 
ther up all clues. Miss Bronté had nothing of this. She studies 
the manifestations, the workings of character; and it is these 
alone, for the most part, that she is enabled to reproduce. She 
does this with all her might. In Shirley, for instance, with 
intent and resolute eyes she sits gazing into the human heart. 
Darkness shades its penetralia ; but her keen vision shall pierce 
the veil; she will compel its secrets to the light. She reads as 
if she set the characters in her story down before her, and set 
herself, not to develop them, but to write down what she sees 
in them. It is not a creation, but a vivisection The ana- 
tomical process pleases us; or, if this does not interest all, 
there is always for such the lively details, the stirring events, 
the expression of feeling, the clash of passions, accompanied by 
an intellectual byplay of the author’s own. But the concrete 
characters, the persons, do not interest us much. Do any of us 
really care much for that little elfish Jane, or that ugly muscular 
Sultan Rochester? Should we not flee from Lucy Snowe and 
the little Professor? Are we not all very much surprised at 
the Cambridge student who wrote to Currer Bell, and begged 
to be allowed to consider Jane Eyre and Shirley Keeldar as 
his sisters ? 
Miss Bronté never deals with mere abstractions ; all her peo- 
ple have body, reality, definiteness. But they are too singular. 
The greatest poets have always been those who have done the 
greatest things with the old every-day materials ; and who have 
never, however special may have been their web, omitted to work 
up with it those threads which connect it with universal in- 
terests. Miss Bronte is apt to exclude too much common sym- 
pathies and every-day knowledge. Of many of her characters 
we can scarcely say whether they are truthful or not, they are 
so different from what we have seen, known, and experienced, 
either in Lancashire, Yorkshire, or elsewhere. Something Jane 
Eyre, and Lewis Moore, and Madame Beck, have in common with 
us, no doubt; but no doubt also much of the charm of Currer 
Bell’s works, and their great popularity, is due to this very thing 
—the minuteness and accuracy with which she has described un- 
familiar scenes and characters; and to the thorough air of novelty 
which pervades both her subject-matter and her treatment. 
But this, though the most popular of attractions, is not the 
most lasting. New readers such works never lack ; but few, it 
any, turn back to them as they do to Fielding, Scott, and Thack- 
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eray. It is wearisome to read them even twice over. Another 
thing which adds both to the singularity and the want of per- 
manent interest of Miss Bronté’s works is, that they have a 
world of manners of their own. Not a soul in them is repre- 
sented under the ordinary conditions of propriety of demeanour. 
Rochester, St. John, the two Moores, Crimsworth, behave like 
human beings certainly, but as certainly not like English gen- 
tlemen. We decline to be referred to Yorkshire, which Mrs. 
Gaskell treats as a terra incognita, of which she is the Columbus. 
These are neither meant for Yorkshiremen, nor like them. It 
is just in acquainting Miss Bronté with the forms of social in- 
tercourse, and the ordinary modes of expression, that observa- 
tion would have been of most use as the handmaid of her 
genius ; but the opportunity of such observation she never com- 
manded. Her school of manners,—we use the word in its wide 
sense,—is an imaginary one, drawn out of her own head ; a very 
ably drawn one it is, and admirably it is made to subserve her 
characters and her incidents; but it is one strange to the ex- 
perience of her readers. In Brussels, she had an opportunity 
of drawing manners from observation, and she availed herself 
of it. In the Professor, what a difference between her idea of 
an Eton man, and her description of his Brussels life; how 
false a notion she has of the one, and with what unsparing 
force, yet with how fine a touch, she can mark all she has really 
seen ! 

In her love for the study of character, she is apt to be 
led too far. Her sketches, in which observation alone worked, 
are admirable. Her Mrs. Reeds, her Miss Temple, her Miss 
Marchmont, her M. Pelet, are sharp and characteristic; but 
in her more elaborate efforts she attempts too much. No 
artist can delineate the whole of the character of a human 
being; the most successful have been those who, having 
taken up their creations from a certain point of view, al- 
ways look at them steadily from thence, throw the light on 
some side they wish to be prominent, and let the rest fade off 
into an obscurity, which the eye of the reader rounds dimly 
off, partly by the aid of his own imagination. They indicate a 
character, and dwell on one side of it. This gives the reader 
peace ; he has time to gather a distinct image, which gains new 
clearness as he gazes at it. But Miss Bronte gives him no 
peace, she must always see the reverse side, she is anxious if 
possible to see both sides at once; she is always making new 
discoveries in her characters, we never know when we have 
them. Yet, as we have before said, she never represents them 
in course of change, never paints development of character ; 
and she is so absorbed with what is before her, so much taken 
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up with the scene immediately in hand, that she is apt insen- 
sibly to mould her personages so as to suit it, and give it the 
highest effect. She forgets what they are in thinking of what 
they are doing, and hence they are sometimes different people 
at different times. Jane Eyre is one person as a child, another 
with Mr. Rochester, and a third with the St. Johns. In Vil- 
lette, Graham is one person, Dr. John a second, Dr. Bretton a 
third. Perhaps he affords the most marked instance of discon- 
tinuity of general character in all these novels, and the author 
herself became sensible of it. In a letter to Mr. Smith, she 
speaks of being conscious of a defect he had pointed out in 
“the discrepancy, the want of perfect harmony between Gra- 
ham’s boyhood and manhood.” Like most persons with strong 
creative instincts, the young Brontés had all a strong fancy for 
drawing ; Branwell alone seems to have had any real call for the 
art. Charlotte took small engravings, and copied them line 
for line in all their intricacy and minutie ; just so she draws in 
her novels. She drew on paper with exactness of detail, but 
out of proportion; just so she draws character. Her child’s hand- 
writing, so minute and compressed, yet never abbreviated ; mi- 
croscopic even, yet never fine or delicate ; not bold or graceful, 
but firm and angular,—is, with its quaint distinctive characters, 
a sort of microcosmic emblem of her genius. 

Mr. Lewes, it would seem from one of her letters, warned 
her to distrust her imagination and rely on her observation. 
He told her, “real experience is perennially interesting to 
all men.” ‘This is true of experience in its narrowest sense, 
the personal experience of the recorder; it is much less true of 
that mixed observation which we usually include within the 
term. Wiser advice (if, indeed, advice avails any thing in these 
cases) would have been to rely more on her imagination, and 
to avoid raw mingling of fact and fancy. The truest and 
the finest creation she ever made, the one which gives the 
most indisputable proof of the real greatness of her genius, 
—is the sensitive, deep-hearted child Paulina; we say the 
child, for the woman is much less ably and less subtly drawn. 
To make experience and observation valuable as such, they 
must be given in their naked simplicity. To eke out facts by 
the suggestions of imagination, or to conceal them by a varnish 
of fancy, is a very deceptive and unsatisfactory process. And 
this is what Currer Bell does with her characters. She selects 
either an actual living person she has seen, or collects traits of 
one she has not seen—generally the former, and modifies this 
person to make another. Of course, all imagined forms must 
have some basis of reality, and our words may seem to import 
a censure on such creations as Schiller’s Joan of Arc, or Kings- 
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ley’s Elizabeth. In both these, and such as these, there is a 
very large basis of fact; but the difference between them and 
Mr. Yorke, and Madame Beck, lies in the fact that in one case 
the imagination uses the facts as materials for a new creation, 
in the other it is employed to modify, disguise, and fill up a 
real figure. Miss Bronte herself was scarcely aware how faith- 
fully she drew from the life; but her close adherence to the 
matter of her own limited experience is shown by the circum- 
stance that her pictures were recognised as portraits. Hence 
arose not only defects in her workmanship, but a gross infrac- 
tion of social rights, and an unpardonable infringement of pri- 
vate confidence; to the wrongfulness of which she seems to have 
been singularly blind, and unhappily her biographer is equally 
so. It is true Miss Bronte’s portraits were not exact, but this 
only did the greater mischief. With one single exception, per- 
haps, that of the picture of her sister Emily, or Shirley, they 
certainly were not flattering; they were sufficient to identify 
those who were unfortunate enough to have become the sub- 
jects of her keen examination, and the variation did only the 
further injustice of conveying a false impression of them. One 
of her letters, which is a disclaimer of literal portrait-painting, 
contains at once a proof that she did copy pretty closely ex- 
ternal indications of character, and that she did not seize the 


inner spirit. The lady to whom she writes recognises the 
heroes, but not the heroines; for one of whom there seems 
little doubt, from what we learn in another place, that she her- 
self had stood : 


“You are not to suppose any of the characters in Shirley intended 
as literal portraits. It would not suit the rules of art, nor of my own 
feelings, to write in that style. We only suffer reality to suggest, never 
to dictate. The heroines are abstractions, and the heroes also. Quali- 
ties I have seen, loved, and admired, are here and there put in as deco- 
rative gems, to be preserved in that setting. Since you say you could 
recognise the originals of ali except the heroines, pray whom did you 
suppose the two Moores to represent ?” 


Currer Bell’s novels did not do more, however, than hang 
up the individuals she chose as her subjects for the comment 
or ridicule of those who were their immediate neighbours, and 
penetrating enough to discover them ; her biographer has gone 
a step further, and, where she has not given their names in 
full, has exposed them to identification by any individual 
whose curiosity has been excited. Is the lady, who has been 
so cruelly libelled under the pseudonym of Madame Beck, 
likely to lead a happier life for the publication of Villette, the 
Professor, and the Life of Charlotte Bronté ? There may not be 
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the least real resemblance between the character in the pic- 
ture and the person who occupies the corresponding place and 
is pointed out with so much accuracy ; but Mrs. Gaskell should 
hear a little Brussels gossip, to learn how instant was the 
identification even before she described the place and printed 
the names, and when small traits of personal demeanour are 
found to correspond, it is impossible to prevent the world from 
believing the rest of the picture correct, and a grievous injus- 
tice is done which there is no possibility of remedying. Is the 
gossiping world to blame, that will misconstrue these things 
and give them an application they were never intended to 
have? It may be so; but the more certain it is that the world 
will act thus, the more carefully is an author bound to avoid 
the possibility of misconstruction. Can any explanations, 
any asseverations of those who knew him best, ever free the 
memory of Mr. Carus Wilson from the unjust stain cast upon 
it in Jane Eyre? What genius has stamped with her hand, false 
though it be, truth, with her commonplace asseverations, can 
never efface. We continue to read the novels, and not the 
vindicatory statements. And if such a charge be true, is there 
any right to make it? None, certainly. The Eumenides may 
be alive or dead with Great Pan, as Mrs. Gaskell suggests; but 
they certainly have not delegated their functions to modern 
novel-writers. These may, if they choose, satirise general 
abuses, or stigmatise general wrongs ; but to punish individual 
ones is not within their sphere. Mr. Reade’s It is never too 
late to mend affords one of the most glaring modern instances 
of the infringement of this principle. If he wished to hold up 
to public reprobation the conduct of the officials connected with 
the Birmingham gaol, he was bound to limit himself to a state- 
ment of the facts exactly as they were; and the law would 
have protected him in so doing, for it is clearly for the public 
benefit that derelictions of public duties should be made public. 
If he intended only to point out the defects and cruelties inci- 
dental to our prison management and magisterial supervision, 
he should have precluded any danger ‘of his feigned instance 
being identified with any special case. The novelist, who is not 
bound to adhere to fact, is excluded by that very exemption 
from dealing with bodies of particular facts, more especially in 
cases where individual reputations are implicated; to use a 
mingled medium of truth and fiction as the instrument of cen- 
sure is to deprive the accused of his legitimate opportunity of 
defence. The popular novel is a very dangerous weapon ; its 
thrusts can neither be parried nor avoided, and to turn it 
against individuals is an abuse of power which cannot be too 
strictly censured. 
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As to the Cowan Bridge controversy, we have no disposition 
to enter on it. It seems to be admitted that the Casterton 
Schools are now well conducted; and if it be thought worth 
while to enable the public to arrive at a conclusion as to its 
efficiency or defects in its first stage, more responsible evidence 
must be furnished on both sides. The anonymous assertions 
of either pupils or superintendent cannot carry much weight. 
One thing is, however, pretty clear, that the picture contained 
in Jane Eyre of the establishment, and its manager and founder, 
is not to be accepted as an exact, still less as a complete one. 
Accurate observer as Miss Bronté seems to have been, she had 
also strong feelings and a vivid imagination ; and these acting 
on the recollections of a child, of eight or nine years of age, are 
certainly not to be implicitly trusted. Of what strong, it is not 
too much to say rash and inconsiderate assertions, Miss Bronté 
was capable in this matter, may be judged from a letter which 
she wrote in 1848, giving an account of the school expressly 
for the use of a lady who proposed to send a pupil there. 
Speaking of it as it was at the time from which her experience 
dated, she says, “The establishment was at that time in its in- 
fancy, and a sad rickety infancy it was. Typhus fever deci- 
mated the school periodically ; and consumption and scrofula, 
in every variety of form bad air and water, bad and insufficient 


- diet, can generate, preyed on the ill-fated pupils.” This is the 


description of a lazar-house. Mrs. Gaskell speaks of only one 
fever ; and distinctly states that only one girl died from it, and 
that after her removal home. 

Miss Bronté did not scruple to use her friends either to 
“point a moral or adorn a tale.” “ This occasionally led her 
into difficulties,” is a very indulgent way of characterising the 
wholesale invasion of domestic confidence described in the fol- 
lowing extract ; which is but one of the passages in the Life by 
which almost all the prominent characters in Miss Bronte’s dif- 
ferent novels are identified with real persons. The thing to be 
regarded is, that this system must have occasionally led other 
people into difficulties: 


“Tn Shirley she took the idea of most of her characters from life, 
although the incidents and situations were, of course, fictitious. She 
thought that if these last were purely imaginary, she might draw from 
the real without detection ; but in this she was mistaken, her studies 
were too closely accurate. This occasionally led her into difficulties. 
People recognised themselves, or were recognised by others, in her 
graphic descriptions of their personal appearance and modes of action 
and turns of thought; though they were placed in new positions, and 
figured away in scenes far different to those in which their actual life 
had been passed. -Miss Bronté was struck by the force or peculiarity 
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of the character of some one whom she knew; she studied it, and ana- 
lysed it with subtle power; and having traced it to its germ, she took 
that germ as the nucleus of an imaginary character, and worked out- 
wards; thus reversing the process of analysation and unconsciously 
reproducing the same external development. The “three curates” were 
real living men, haunting Haworth and the neighbouring district ; and 
so obtuse in perception that, after the first burst of anger at having 
their ways and habits chronicled was over, they rather enjoyed the joke 
of calling each other by the names she had given them ‘Mrs. Pryor’ 
was well known to many who loved the original dearly. The whole 
family of the Yorkes were, I have been assured, almost daguerreotypes. 
Indeed, Miss Bronté told me that, before publication, she had sent 
those parts of the novel in which these remarkable persons are intro- 
duced, to one of the sons; and his reply after reading it was simply 
that ‘she had not drawn them strong enough.’ From those many-sided 
sons, I suspect she drew all that there was of truth in the characters of 
the heroes in her first two works. ‘They, indeed, were almost the only 
young men she knew intimately besides her brother. There was much 
friendship, and still more confidence, between the Bronté family and 
them, although their intercourse was often broken and irregular. There 
was never any warmer feeling on cither side.” 


They must be strange people who would not feel grievously 
injured by being pointed out as the originals of that hard, 
contentious, selfish set of people, the Yorke family. Miss 
Bronte represented in Rose and Jessy two dear friends ; they 
may be like, but they are not portraits, they have over them 
exactly the dark, somewhat disproportioned and forbidding as- 
pect of a daguerreotype. Miss Bronteé’s drawing always has 
this effect: she prided herself on not drawing flattering portraits 
of human nature ; but she was unaware how hard and dark her 
lines were. Of this, and of the different light in which her cha- 
racters showed to herself to that in which she displayed them 
to her readers, there is a curious proof in a fact stated by Mrs. 
Gaskell, viz. that she thought Jane Eyre so like the Francesca 
of Miss Bremer’s Neighbours, that she was afraid every one 
must think she had taken her conception from it. Most of all, 
however, we confess we are moved for the three curates. They 
seem so defenceless and so good-humoured about the matter. 
Every one has a fling at them. The biographer tells us they 
were “so obtuse in perception.” They must be happy men if 
they don’t know how hard they have been hit ; but even pachy- 
dermatous animals have rights which should be respected. 
Can we be so sure, too, that they did not feel it? perhaps they 
thought it the wiser course to laugh it off; perhaps they ex- 
ercised a Christian forgiveness, Prima facie one could expect 
that even 
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‘*The poor curate that we tread upon, 
In corporal anguish feels a pang as great 
As when a rector dies.” 
Mere curates as they were, however, we cannot help think- 
ing it a little too bad that Miss Bronté should not only wrong 
them, but scorn them because they submit to wrong: 


“The very curates, poor fellows! show no resentment; each cha- 
racteristically finds solace for his own wounds in crowing over his 
brethren. Mr. Donne was, at first, a little disturbed ; for a week or 
two he was in disquietude, but he is now soothed down; only yester- 
day I had the pleasure of making him a comfortable cup of tea, and 
secing him sip it with revived complacency. It is a curious fact, that 
since he read Shirley, he bas come to the house oftener than ever, and 
been remarkably meek and assiduous to please. Some people’s natures 
‘ are veritable enigmas: I quite expected to have had one good scene at 
least with him; but as yet nothing of the sort has occurred.” 


“The very curates!” but surely we must all have a beginning. 
The curate is the undeveloped stage (by possibility, at least) of 
that perfect creature which, in expanded lawn sleeves, with 
venerable apron in front, and with venerable silk-encased legs, 
gracefully pendulous behind, soars benignantly into the House 
of Lords. That very Bishop of Ripon, whose visit spread a 
mild halo over the parsonage at Haworth, may once have been 
a curate. Miss Bronté should have thought of these things. 
She lacked the prophetic insight of the American authoress, 
who was so shocked to see some of our fine ladies’ carriages 
rolling through the streets of London “with three possible in- 
heritors of eternal glory hanging on behind.” 

The Professor, now published, throws no new light on the cha- 
ractcristics of Miss Bronté’s genius; no new ground is broken ; 
indeed, the greater part of it only retraces for us the Belgian 
experiences with which we are already familiar. Here is the 
first draft of Madame Beck, under the name of Mademoiselle 
Reuter; M. Pelet, the French master, is a new and excellent 
sketch ; but we have our old friend, the teacher and intellectual 
subjugator of the female heart, in Mr. William Crimsworth, but 
mixed in his nature something of the sulky, secret-feeding affec- 
tions of Lucy Snowe; in Mr. Hunsden, the educated and ab- 
normal Yorkshire manufacturer, a crude, ill-drawn, and exagge- 
rated, as well as badly-defined figure’; and in Frances, the plain, 
piquant, strong-minded, fascinating little girl. But Frances, 
though like, is unlike. She gives a charm to the book ; intellect 
is reconciled with a “sweet, attractive kind of grace,’ which 
Miss Bronté does not often indulge us by delineating. Frances 
is a refined and softened Jane Eyre, and decidedly the most 
attractive female character that ever came from the pen of this 
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author. She suffers the ordinary fate, however. Miss Bronté 
was a great upholder of the privileges of her sex, yet no writer 
in the world has ever so uniformly represented women at so 
great a disadvantage. They invariably fall victims to the man 
of strong intellect, and generally muscular frame, who lures 
them on with affected indifference and simulated harshness ; 
by various ingenious trials assures himself they are worthy of 
him, and, when his own time has fully come, raises them with 
a bashaw-like air from their prostrate condition, presses them 
triumphantly to his heart, or seats them on his knee, as the 
case may be, and indulges in a condescending burst of passion- 
ate emotion. All these men are in their attachments utterly 
and undisguisedly selfish, and we must say we grudge them 
their easily won victories over the inexperienced placid little 
girls they lay siege to. It is not thus that generous men make 
their advances, or that women, worthy of the name, are won. 
One such case might pass; but it is Miss Bronté’s standing idea 
of aromantic courtship. The Professor contains some very un- 
sparing and outspoken expressions, especially in the sketches of 
two or three young ladies who occupied prominent places in 
the Brussels school described. Miss Bronté had had no oppor- 
tunity of learning what in England is considered proper to be 
said, and naturally, from her foreign experience, adopted some 
touch of continental freedom of speech. While we are on this 
subject, we cannot pass without notice a passage in the Life 
in strange contrast with the general tone of universal admira- 
tion. A passage which few, we think, can have read without 
just indignation; and after penning which, we cannot help say- 
ing, we wonder the writer had the heart to accuse the Quarterly 
reviewer of injustice or pharisaism : 


“T do not deny for myself,” says Mrs. Gaskell, with an air worthy 
of Mrs. Candour, “the existence of coarseness here and there in 
her works, otherwise so entirely noble. I only ask those who read 
them to consider her life, which has been openly laid bare before them, 
and to say how it could be otherwise. She saw few men; and among 
these few were one or two with whom she had been acquainted since 
early girlhood, who had shown her much friendliness and kind- 
ness—through whose family she had received many pleasures—for 
whose intellect she had a great respect—but who talked before her, if 
not to her, with as little reticence as Rochester talked to Jane Eyre. 
Take this in connection with her poor brother’s sad life, and the out- 
spoken people among whom she lived ; remember her strong fecling of 
the duty of representing life as it really is, not as it ought to be; and 
then do her justice for all that she was, and all that she would have 
been had God spared her, rather than censure her because circum- 
stances forced her to touch pitch, as it were, and by it her hand was 
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for a moment defiled. It was but skin-deep. Every change in her 
life was purifying her ; it hardly could raise her. Again I ery, ‘If she 
had but lived !’” 

Charlotte Bronté’s works are far from being “ otherwise so 
entirely noble ;” they have defects in abundance; but there 
never were books more free from the stain here so quietly 
assumed, and so feelingly lamented as unavoidable. Rochester 
does not talk without reticence to Jane Eyre. The writer never 
did touch pitch: she might paint it; but it was in the safety 
of her own innocency, and we lose patience at being told, 
with all this array of exculpation, that she needed “ purifying.” 
Coarse materials, indeed, she too much deals with; and her 
own style has something rude and uncompromising in it, not 
always in accordance with customary ideas of what is becom- 
ing in a female writer; but it would be scarcely possible to 
name a writer who, in handling such difficult subject-matter, 
carried .the reader so safely through by the unscen guardian- 
ship and unconsciously exercised influence of her stainless pu- 
rity and unblemished rectitude. The conventional proprieties 
of speech and subject-matter she disregards, indeed; her deli- 
cacy lost some of its bloom abroad, and she may be said with 
justice to want refinement; but even that is the conventional 
refinement rather than the real one. It has been well said, and 
every reader perceives it, or ought to do so, that her plain speak- 
ing is itself the result of her purity. What she has that jars 
on us often in her writings is not so much these things as a 
certain harshness, a love of the naked fact too unsparing, and 
a tendency to believe that what is attractive scarcely can be 
true. In the school of ladylike refined writing, true in its own 
sphere, enlivening, softening, and elevating, which deals gently 
with weak mortality, and reversing the saying which dissuades 
us from breaking a butterfly on a wheel, punishes vice with a 
knitting-needle—which compels into courtly phrases the swell- 
ing form and native hideousness of crime, and throws over the 
stern precipices and gloom-shrouded abysses of life—remorse 
and terror and madness—frail bridges of happy fancies and 
spirit-consoling hopes,—in this school we have many proficients. 
High in the list stands Mrs. Gaskell’s own name. Her graceful 
fictions have power to beguile us, to cheer us, to instruct us ; 
and if with too silver a voice she echoes the dread undertones 
of the mystery of sin and suffering and death, we remember 
that reality has more sides than one, that each side has its 
truth, and welcome the genius which instinctively turns to that 
aspect where beauty predominates, and whose darkest shades 
are error and frailties and penitence. But Miss Bronte had a 
different call: her feet were rougher shod to walk through both 
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life and art; and if she does not lead us through the dark 
caverns of life, at least she does not attempt to measure their 
depths with a silken thread, or hang pale lights of fancy in 
their mouths. As she passes over the lesser evils of life, she 
describes them in their native ruggedness ; through the depths 
she steals, in general, in the silence of fortitude ; and only now 
and then some brief cry of personal anguish rings sharp and 
sudden through the darkness. 

It is impossible to pass from the subject of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life of Miss Bronté, without some allusion to that particular 
feature which has of late been pressed upon the attention of 
the public. 

It is our function to be critics, not flatterers. We have not 
scrupled to state freely our conviction, that this biography is 
too detailed a record of domestic life ; that it infringes some- 
what on that personal reserve and dignity of privacy, which 
should limit the gratification of public curiosity or public inter- 
est. We felt long ago that these and yet more powerful consi- 
derations should have checked that outspoken burst of feeling, 
and that direct personal indictment, which accompanied the 
account of Branwell Bronté’s wretched fate, itself recorded 
with unnecessary detail. Having had no opportunity to record 
this impression before the late correspondence was advertised, 
we have no inclination to dwell on it now, or to follow the ex- 
ample of reading an insulting lesson to one who must already 
be painfully sensible of her error. If, on the other hand, we 
ave in this paper not swelled the number of those little para- 
graphs which publishers delight to cull, and which have pretty 
well exhausted the “ combinations and permutations” of the lan- 
guage of eulogy, it is not because we have not a deep sense of 
the value of a record which raises the life of the woman so 
high above the triumphs of the artist, or of the beauty and 
the skill with which that record has been framed ; but because 
we love to believe that authors of sense and delicacy estimate 
indiscriminate laudation at its true worth. 


‘Anr. VIL—LORD BROUGHAM. 


Works of Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National 
Institute of France and the Ioyal Academy of Naples. Lon- 
don and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 


Ir was a bold, perhaps a rash idea, to collect the writings of 
Henry Brougham. ‘They were written at such distant dates ; 
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their subjects are so various; they are often so wedged into the 
circumstances of an age,—that they scarcely look natural in a 
series of volumes, Some men, doubtless, by a strong grasp of 
intellect, have compacted together subjects as various; the finger- 
marks of a few are on all human knowledge; others, by a rare 
illuminative power, have lit up as many with a light that seems 
peculiar to themselves: Franciscus Baconus sic cogitavit may 
well illustrate an opera omnia. But Lord Brougham has neither 
power; his restless genius has no claim ito the still illuminat- 
ing imagination; his many-handed, apprehensive intelligence is 
scarcely able to fuse and concentrate. Variety is his taste, and 
versatility his power. His career has not been quiet. For 
many years rushing among the details of an age, he has written 
as he ran. There are not many undertakings bolder than to 
collect the works of such a life and such a man. 

The edition itself seems a good one. The volumes are con- 
venient in size, well printed, and fairly arranged. The various 
writings it contains have been revised, but not over-revised, by 
their author. It is not, however, of the collection that we wish to 
speak. We would endeavour, so far as a few hasty pages may serve, 
to delineate the career and character of the writer. The attempt 
is among the most difficult. He is still among us; we have not 
the materials, possibly not the impartiality, of posterity. Nor 
have we the familiar knowledge of contemporaries; the time 
when Lord Brougham exerted his greatest faculties is beyond 
the political memory of younger men. There are no sufficient 
books on the events of a quarter of a century ago, we have only 
traditions ; and this must be our excuse if we fall, or may scem 
to fall, into error and confusion. 

The years immediately succeeding the great peace were years 
of sullenness and difficulty. The idea of the war had passed 
away; the thrill and excitement of the great struggle were no 
longer felt. We had maintained, with the greatest potentate of 
modern times, a successful contest for existence; we had our 
existence, but we had no more; our victory had been great, but 
it had no fruits. By the aid of pertinacity and capital, we had 
vanquished genius and valour; but no visible increase of Euro- 
pean influence followed. Napoleon said, that Wellington had 
made peace as if he had been defeated. We had delivered the 
Continent; such was our natural idea: but the Continent went 
its own way. There was nothing in its state to please the every- 
day Englishman. There were kings and emperors; “ which was 
very well for foreigners, they had always been like that ;. but it 
was not many kings could pay ten per cent income-tax.” <Ab- 
solutism, as such, cannot be popular in a free country. The 
Holy Alliance, which made a religion of despotism, was scarcely 
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to be reconciled with the British constitution. Altogether we 
had vanquished Napoleon, but we had no pleasure in what came 
after him. The cause which agitated our hearts was gone; there 
was no longer a noise of victories in the air; continental affairs 
were dead, despotic, dull; we scarcely liked to think that we 
had made them so; with weary dissatisfaction we turned to our 
own condition. 

This was profoundly unsatisfactory. Trade was depressed ; 
agriculture ruinous; the working classes disaffected. During 
the war, our manufacturing industry had grown most rapidly ; 
there was a not unnatural expectation that, after a general peace, 
the rate of increase would be accelerated. The whole continent, 
it was considered, would be opened to us; Milan and Berlin de- 
crees no longer excluded us; Napoleon did not now interpose 
between “the nation of shopkeepers” and its customers ; now 
he was at St. Helena, surely those customers would buy? It 
was half-forgotten that they could not. The drain of capital for 
the war had been, at times, heavily felt in England; there had 
been years of poverty and discredit ; still our industry had gone 
on, our workshops had not stopped. We had never known what 
it was to be the seat of war, as well as a power at war. We 
had never known our burdens enormously increased, just when 
our industry was utterly stopped; disarranged as trading credit 
sometimes was, it had not been destroyed. No conscription 
had drained us of our most efficient consumers. The Continent, 
south and north, had, though not every where alike, suffered all 
these evils ; its population were poor, harassed, depressed. They 
could not buy our manufactures, for they had no money. The 
large preparations for a continental export lay on hand; our 
traders were angry and displeased. Nor was content to be found 
in the agricultural districts. During the war, the Britisit farmer 
had inevitably a monopoly of this market; at the approach of 
peace, his natural antipathy to foreign corn influenced the legis- 
lature. The Home Secretary of the time had taken into consi- 
deration, whether 76s. or 80s. was such a remunerating price as 
the agriculturist should obtain, and a corn-law had passed ac- 
cordingly. But no law could give the farmer famine-prices, when 
there was scarcity here and plenty abroad. There were riots at 
the passing of the “ Bread-tax,” as it was; in 1813, the price of 
corn was 120s.; the rural mind was sullen in 1816, when it 
sunk to 57s. The protection given, though unpopular with the 
poor, did not satisfy the farmer. 

The lower orders in the manufacturing districts were, of ne- 
cessity, in great distress. The depression of trade produced its 
inevitable results of closed mills and scanty employment. Wages, 
when they could be obtained, were very low. The artisan popu- 
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lation was then new to the vicissitudes of industry: how far they 
are, even now, instructed in the laws of trade, recent prosperity 
will hardly let us judge ; but, at that time, they had no doubt that 
it was the fault of the State, and if not of particular statesmen, 
then of the essential institutions, that they were in want. They 
believed the Government ought to regulate their remuneration, 
and make it sufficient. During some straitencd years of the war, 
the name of “ Luddites” became known. They had principally 
shown their discontent by breaking certain machines, which they 
fancied deprived them of work. After the peace, the records of 
the time are full of “ Spencean Philanthropists,” “ Hampden 
Clubs,” and similar associations, all desiring a great reform— 
some of mere politics, others of the law of property and all so- 
cial economy. Large mectings were every where held, some- 
thing like those of the year 1839: a general insurrection, doubt- 
less a wild dream of a few hot-brained dreamers, was fancied to 
have been really planned. The name “ Radical” came to be 
associated with this discontent. The spirit which, in after-years, 
clamoured distinctly for the five points of the Charter, made itself 
heard in mutterings and threatenings. 

Nor were the capitalists, who had created the new wealth, 
socially more at case. Many of them, as large employers of 
labour, had a taste for Toryism; the rule of the people to them 
meant the rule of their work-pecple. Some of the wealthiest 
and most skilful became associated with the aristocracy ; but it 
was in vain with the majority to attempt it. Between them and 
the possessors of hereditary wealih, there was fixed a great gulf; 
the contrast of habits, specch, manners, was too wide. ‘The 
two might coincide in particular cpinions; they might agree to 
support the same institutions; they might set forth, in a Con- 
servative crecd, the same form of sound words: but, though the 
abstract conclusions were identical, the mode of holding them— 
to borrow a subtlety of Father Newman’s—was exceedingly dif- 
ferent. The refined, discriminating, timorous immobility of the 
aristocracy was distinct from the coarse, dogmatic, keep-down- 
ishness of the manufacturer. Yet more marked was the contrast, 
when the opposite tendencies of temperament had produced, as 
they soon could not but do, a diversity of opinion. ‘The case was 
not quite new in England. Mr. Burke spoke of the tendency of 
the first East Indians to Jacobinism. They could not, he said, bear 
that their present importance should have no proportion to their 
recentiy-acquired riches. No extravagant fortunes have, in this 
century, been made by Englishmen in India; but Lancashire 
has been a California. Families have been created there, whose 
names we all know, which we think of when we mention wealth ; 
some of which are now, by lapse of time, passing into the here- 
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ditary caste of recognised opulence. This, however, has been a 
work of time; and, before it occurred, there was no such inter- 
mediate class between the new wealth and the old. “It takes,” it 
is said that Sir Robert Peel observed, “three generations to make 
a gentleman.” In the mean time, there was an inevitable misun- 
derstanding ; the new cloth was too coarse for the old. Besides 
this, many actual institutions offended the eyes of the middle 


class. The state of the law was opposed both to their prejudices - 


and interests: that you could only recover your debts by spend- 
ing more than the debt, was hard; and the injury was aggra- 
vated, the money was spent in “ special pleading ””—“ in putting 
a plain thing so as to perplex and mislead a plain man.” “ Lord 
Eldon and the Court of Chancery,” as Sydney Smith expressed 
it, “sat heavy on mankind.” ‘The existence of slavery in our 
colonies, strongly supported by a strong aristocratic and parlia- 
mentary influence, offended the principles of middle-class Christi- 
anity, and the natural sentiments of simple men. The cruelty 
of the penal law—the punishing with death sheep-stealing and 
shop-lifting—jarred the humanity of that second order of Eng- 
lish society, which, from their habits of reading and non-reading, 
may be called, par excellence, the scriptural classes. The routine 
harshness of a not very wise executive did not mitigate the fecl- 
ing. The modus operandi of Government appeared coarse and 
oppressive. 

We scemed to pay, too, a good deal for what we did not 
like. At the close of the war, the ten per cent income-tax was 
of course heavily oppressive. The public expenditure was be- 

ond argument lavish; and it was spent in pensions, sinecures 
(“them idlers” in the speech of Lancashire), and a mass of sun- 
dries, that an economical man of business will scarcely admit 
to be necessary, and that even now, after countless prunings, 
produce periodically “financial reform associations,” ‘“ adminis- 
trative leagues,” and other combinations which amply testify 
the enmity of thrifty efficiency to large figures and muddling 
management. There had remained from the eighteenth cen- 
tury a tradition of corruption, an impression that direct pecu- 
niary malversation pervaded the public offices; an idea true in 
the days of Rigby or Bubb Dodington, but which, like many 
other impressions, continued to exist many years after the facts 
in which it originated had passed away. Government, in the 
hands of such a man as Lord Liverpool, was very different from 
Government in the hands of Sir Robert Walpole: respectability 
was exacted : of actual money-taking there was hardly any. Still, 
especially among inferior oflicials, there was something to shock 
modern purity. The size of jobs was large: if the Treasury of 
that time could be revived, it would be depressed at the little- 
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ness of whatever is perpetrated in modern administration. There 
were petty abuses too in the country—in municipalities—in cha- 
ritable trusts—in all outlying public moneys, which seemed to 
the offended man of business, who saw them with his own eyes, 
evident instances confirming his notion of the malpractices of 
Downing Street. “There are only five little boys in the school of 
Richester ; they may cost 200/., and the income is 2000/., and 
the trustees don’t account for the balance ; which is the way things 
are done: in England: we keeps an aristocracy,” &c. The whole 
of this feeling concentrated into a detestation of rotten bo- 
roughs. The very name was enough: that Lord Dovour, with 
two patent sinecures in the Exchequer and a good total for assist- 
ing in nothing at the Audit Office, should return two members 
for one house, while Birmingham, where they made buttons, —“ as 
good buttons as there are in the world, Sir,’—-returned no mem- 
bers at all, was an evident indication that Reform was necessary. 
Mr. Canning was an eloquent man; but “even he could not say 
that a decaying stump was the people.” Gatton and Old Sarum 
became unpopular. The source of power seemed absurd, and the 
use of power was tainted. Side by side with the incipient Chart- 
ism of the Northern operative, there was growing daily more 
distinct and clear the Manchester philosophy, which has since 
expressed itself in the Anti-corn-law League, and which, for good 
and evil, is now an element so potent in our national life. Both 
creeds were forms of discontent. And the counterpoise was want-.- 
ing. The English constitution has provided that there shall al- 
ways be one estate raised above the storms of passion and con- 
troversy, which all partiés may respect and honour. The King 
is to be loved. But this theory requires, for a real efficiency, 
that the throne be filled by such a person as can be loved. In 
those times it was otherwise. The nominal possessor of the 
crown was a very old man, whom an incurable malady had long 
sequestered from earthly things. The actual possessor of the 
royal authority was a voluptuary of overgrown person, now too 
old for healthy pleasure, and half-sickened himself at the corrupt 
pursuits in which, nevertheless, he indulged perpetually. His 
domestic vices had become disgracefully public. Whatever might 
be the truth about Queen Caroline, no one could say she had been 
well treated. There was no loyalty on which suffering workers, 
or an angry middle class, could repose: all through the realm 
there was a miscellaneous agitation, a vague and wandering dis- 
content. 

The official mind of the time was troubled. We have a re- 
cord of its speculations in the life of Lord Sidmouth, who more 
than any one perhaps embodied it. He had been Speaker, and was 
much inclined to remedy the discontent of the middle classes by 
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“naming them to the House.” A more conscientious man per- 
haps has never filled a public position. If the forms of the House 
of Commons had been intuitively binding, no one could have 
obeyed them better: the “mace” was a “counsel of perfection” 
to him; all disorder hateful. In the Home Office it was the 
same. The Luddites were people who would not obey thie 
Speaker. Constituted authority must be enforced. The claims 
of a suffering multitude were not so much neglected as unappre- 
ciated. A certain illiberality, as we should now speak, pervades 
the whole kind of thought. The most striking feature is an in- 
disposition, which by long indulgence has become an inability, to 
comprehend another person’s view, to put oneself in another’s 
mental place, to think what he thinks, to conceive what he ine- 
vitably is. Lord Sidmouth referred to the file. He found that 
Mr. Pitt had put down disaffection by severe measures. Accord- 
ingly, he suspended the Habeas-Corpus Act, passed six Acts, 
commended a Peterloo massacre, not with conscious unfeeling- 
ness, but from an absorbed officiality, from a knowledge that this 
was what ‘ the department’ had done before, and an inference that 
this must be done again. As for the reforming ideas cf the mid- 
dle classes, red tape had never tied up such notions: perhaps it 
was the French Revolution over again: you could not tolerate 
them. 

3ctween such a dominant mind as this, and such a subject 
mind as has been described, there was a daily friction. The situ- 
ation afforded obvious advantages to enterprising men. Its pecu- 
liarity did not escape the shrewd eyes of John Lord Eldon. “Tf,” 
said the Conservative Chancellor, “I were to begin life again, 
d n my eyes, but I would begin as an agitator.” Henry 
Brougham did so begin. During the war he had distinguished 
himself in the exposition of the grievances of the trading interest. 
Our Government had chosen a mode of carrying it on specially 
fitted to injure our commerce. “ Napoleon had said, that no 
vessel should touch a British port, and then enter a I'rench one, 
or one under French control. The Orders in Council said, that 
no vessel whatever should enter any such port without having 
first touched at some port of Great Britain.” The natural results 
were the annihilation of our trade with the Continent, and a quar- 
rel with the United States. The merchants of the country were 
alarmed at both consequences. Perhaps until then men hardly 
knew how powerful our trading classes had become. Meetings 
were held in populous places; petitions in great numbers—an 
impressive and important thing in those times—were presented. 
Wherever foreign commerce existed, the discontent expressed 
itself in murmurs. The forms of the House of Commons were 
far more favourable than they now are to an action from without ; 
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and this is not unnatural, since there had been as yet but few 
actions from without, and it had not been necessary to have a 
guard against them. The petitions, as has been said, were nu- 
merous ; and on the presentation of each there was a speech from 
the member presenting it, trying to bring on a debate, and sug- 
gesting topics which might irritate the ministry and convince 
the country. Mr. Brougham was always in his place.* +“ Hardly 
an hour passed without detecting some false statement or illogi- 
cal argument; hardly a night passed without gaining some con- 
vert to the cause of truth.” The result was decisive. “Although 
opposed by the whole weight of the Government both in public 
and out of doors; although at first vigorously resisted by the 
energy, the acuteness, the activity, and the expertness, which 
made Mr. Perceval one of the first debaters of his day ; although, 
after his death, the father of the system, with all his fire and with 
his full knowledge of the subject,—nay, although” the Ministry 
risked their existence on the question, the victory remained with 
the petitioners. The Orders in Council were abolished, and the 
efficacy of agitation proved. “The session of 1816 offered an ex- 
ample yet more remarkable of the same tactics being attended 
with signal success. On the termination of the war, the Govern- 
ment were determined, instead of repealing the whole income- 
tax, which the law declared to be “for and during the continu- 
ance of the war, and no longer,” to “retain one-half of it.” “ As 
soon as this intention was announced, several meetings were 
held.” Some petitions were presented. Mr. Brougham declared 
that, if the motion “were pressed on Thursday, he should avail 
himself of the forms of the House.” Of course the unpopu- 
larity of paying money was decisive: the income-tax fell. The 
same faculty of aggression, which had been so successful in these 
instances, was immediately so applied as to give voice to the sullen- 
ness of the country ; to express forms of discontent as real, though 
not with an object as determinate. Mr. Brougham did not un- 
derstate his case: ‘‘There is one branch of the subject which 
I shall pass over altogether,—I mean the amont of the dis- 
tresses which are now universally admitted to prevail over almost 
every part of the empire. Upon this topic all men are agreed ; 
the statements connected with it are as unquestionable as they 
are afflicting.” Nor did he shrink from detail. “1 shall sup- 
pose,” he observed to the House, “a farm of 400 acres of fair 
good land, yielding a rent of from 500/. to 600/. a-year.” “It 
will require a four years’ course,—200 acres being :n corn, 100 
in fallow, and 100 in hay and grass ;” and he seems to prove that 

* This and the following quotations are from the Speeches of Lord Prougham 


and the Introduction to them, published in 1833; the latter were written by him- 
self, 
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at least it ougit not to answer, “independently of the great rise 
in lime and all sorts of manure.”” The commercial mania of the 
time takes its turn in the description. “ After the cramped state 
in which the encmy’s measures and our own retaliation (as we 
termed it) had kept our trade for some years, when the events 
of spring 1814 suddenly opened the Continent, a rage for export- 
ing goods of every kind burst forth, only to be explained by re- 
flecting on the previous restrictions we had been labouring under, 
and only to be equalled (though not in extent) by some of the 
mercantile delusions connected with South American specula- 
tions. Every thing that could be shipped was sent off; all the 
capital that could be laid hold of was embarked. The frenzy, I 
can call it nothing less, after the experience of 1806 and 1810, 
descended to persons in the humblest circumstances, and the far- 
thest removed, by their pursuits, from commercial cares. It may 
give the committee some idea of this disease, if I state what I 
know to have happened in one or two places. Not only clerks 
and labourers, but menial servants, engaged the little sums which 
they had been laying up for a provision against old age and sick- 
ness; persons went “ound tempting them to adventure in the 
trade to Holland, and Germany, and the Baltic; they risked their 
mite in the hopes of boundless profits; it went with the millions 
of the more regular traders: the bubble soon burst, like its pre- 
decessors of the South Sea, the Mississippi, and Buenos Ayres ; 
English goods were selling for much less in Holland and the 
north of Europe, than in London and Manchester; in most 
places they were lying a dead weight without any sale at all; 
and either no returns whatever were received, or pounds came 
back for thousands that had gone forth. The great speculators 
broke; the middling ones lingered out a precarious existence, 
deprived of all means of continuing their dealings either at home 
or abroad ; the poorer dupes of the delusion had lost their little 
hoards, and went upon the parish the next mishap that befel them ; 
but the result of the whole has been much commercial distress— 
a caution now absolutcly necessary in trying new adventures—a 
prodigious diminution in the demand for manufactures, and indi- 
rectly a serious defaleation in the effectual demand for the produce 
ofland.” Next year he described as the worst season ever known. 
The year 1812, a year before esteemed one of much suffering, rose 
in comparison to one of actual prosperity. He began with the 
a clothing, a branch of trade which, from accidental circum- 
stances, is not as depressed as our other great staples ;”’ he passed 
to the iron trade, &c. &e. He dilated on the distress, the dis- 
content, and suflering of the people. Of course the Government 
were to blame. He moved that the “ unexampled” difficulties of 
trade and manufactures were “ materially increased by the po- 
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licy pursued with respect to our foreign commerce,—that the 
continuance of these difficulties is in a great degree owing to the 
severe pressure of taxation under which the country labours, and 
which ought by every practicable means to be lightened,—that 
the system of foreign policy pursued by his Majesty’s ministers 
has not been such as to obtain for the people of this country 
those commercial advantages which the influence of Great Bri- 
tain in foreign countries fairly entitled them to expect.” As 
became a pupil of the Edinburgh University, Mr. Brougham was 
not averse to political economy. He was ready to discuss the 
theory of rent or the corn-laws. He made a speech, which he 
relates as having had a greater success than any other which he 
made in Parliament, in support of Mr. Calcraft’s amendment, 
to “substitute 192,638/. 4s. 9d. for 385,276/. 9s. Gd., the esti- 
mate for the household troops.” Foreign policy was a favourite 
topic. Almgst unsupported, as he said some years after, he 
attacked the Holy Alliance. Looking back through the soften- 
ing atmosphere of reminiscence, he almost secms to have a 
kindness for Lord Castlereagh. He remembers with pleasure 
the utter “ courage with which he exposed himself unabashed to 
the most critical audience in the world, while incapable of utter- 
ing any thing but the meanest matter, expressed in the most 
wretched language;” nor has he “forgotten the kind of pride 
that mantled on the fronts of the Tory phalanx, when, after being 
overwhelmed with the fire of the Whig Opposition, or galled by 
the fierce denunciations of the Mountain, or harassed by the 
splendid displays of Mr. Canning, their chosen lIecader stood 
forth, and presenting the graces of his eminently patrician 
figure, flung open his coat, displayed an azure ribbon traversing 
a snow-white chest, and declared “his high satisfaction that he 
could now meet the charges against him face to face, and repel 
with indignation all that his adversaries had been bold and rash 
enough to advance.” But the “Mr. Brougham” of that time 
showed no admiration; no denunciations were stronger than 
his; no sarcasm impinged more deeply; if the “ noble lord in 
the blue ribbon” wished any one out of the House, the “ man 
from the Northern Circuit” was probably that one. Kings and 
emperors met with little mercy: and later years have shown how 
little was merited by the petty absolutism and unthinking nar- 
rowness of that time. That Mr. Brougham indissolubly con- 
nected the education movement with his name every body 
knows; but scarcely any one remembers how unpopular that 
movement was. Mr. Windham had said, some years before, 
“That the diffusion of knowledge was proper might be supported 
by many good arguments; but he confessed he was a sceptic on 
that point. It was said, Look at the state of the savages as com- 
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pared with ours. A savage among savages was very well, and 
the difference was only perceived when he came to be introduced 
into civilised society.” ‘ His friend, Dr. Johnson, was of opi- 
nion, that it was not right to teach reading beyond a certain ex- 
tent in society.” The same feeling continued. Mr. Peel, in 
his blandest tones, attacked the education committee. Lord 
Stowell, not without sagacity, observed, “ If you provide a larger 
amount of highly-cultivated talent than there is‘a demand for, the 
surplus is very likely to turn sour.” Such were the sentiments 
of some of the best scholars of that cra; and so went all ortho- 
dox sentiment. That education was the same as republicanism, 
and republicanism as infidelity, half the curates believed. But 
in spite of all this opposition, perhaps with more relish on 
account of it, Mr. Brougham was ever ready. He was a kind of 
prophet of knowledge. His voice was heard in the streets. He 
preached the gospel of the alphabet; he sang the praises of the 
primer all the day long. ‘ Practical observations,” “ discourses,” 
“speeches,” exist, terrible to all men now. To the kind of edu- 
cation then advocated there may be objections. We may object 
to the kind of “‘ knowledge” then most sought after; but there 
can be no doubt that those who then laboured in its behalf must 
be praised for having inculcated, in the horrid heat of the day, 
as a boring paradox what is now a boring commonplace. Our 
space would fail us if we were to attempt to recount his labours 
on the slavery question, on George IV. and Queen Caroline, or 
his hundred encounters with the routine statesmen. The series 
commenced at the Peace; but it continued for many years. Is 
not its history written in the chronicles of Parliament? You 
must turn the leaves—no unpleasant reading —of those old de- 
bates, and observe how often Mr. Brougham’s name occurs, and 
on what cumbrous subjects, before you can estimate the fre- 
quency of his attacks and the harassing harshness of his labour. 
One especial subject was his more than any other man’s—Law 
reform. He had Romilly and Mackintosh as fellow-labourers 
in the amelioration of the penal code; he had their support, and 
that of some others, in his incessant narrations of the grievances 
of individuals, and denunciations of the unfeeling unthinkingness 
of our Home administration ; but no man grappled so boldly— 
we had almost said so coarsely—with the crude complexities of 
our civil jurisprudence: a rougher nature, a more varied know- 
ledge of action than we must expect of philanthropists were 
needed for that task. The subject was most difficult to deal 
with. The English commerce and civilisation had grown up in 
the meshes of a half-feudal code, further complicated with the 
curious narrowness and spirit of chicane which haunt every 
where the law-courts of early times. The technicality which 
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produced the evil made the remedy more difficult. There was 
no general public opinion on the manner of reform; the public 
felt the evil, but no one could judge of the efficacy of a remedy, 
save persons studious in complicated learning, who would hardly 
he expected to show how that learning could be rendered useless, 
—hardly, indeed, to imagine a world in which it did not exist. 
The old creed, that these ingenious abuses were the last “ per- 
fection of reason,” still lingered. It must give Lord Brougliam 
some pride to reflect how many of the improvements which he 
was the first to popularise, if not to suggest, have been adopted, 
—how many old abuses of detail, which he first indicated to Par- 
liament, exist no longer,—how many more are now admitted by 
every body to be abuses, though the mode of abolition is con- 
tested. The speech on Law reform, which he published in the 
collected edition of his speeches, is nearly a summary of all that 
has been done or suggested in common or civil law reform for 
the last thirty years. The effect which so bold an attack on so 
many things by a single person produced in that conservative 
time was prodigious. “There never was such a nuisance as 
the man is,” said an old lawyer whom we knew; and he ex- 
pressed the feeling of his profession. If we add, that beside all 
these minor reforms and secondary agitations, Mr. Brougham 
was a bold advocate of Catholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform—the largest heresies of that epoch—we may begin to 
understand the sarcasm of Mr. Canning: ‘The honourable and 
learned gentleman having, in the course of his parliamentary 
life, supported or proposed almost every species of innovation 
which could be practised on the constitution, it was not very 
easy for Ministers to do any thing without seeming to borrow 
from him. Break away in what direction they would, whether 
to the right or to the left, it was all alike. ‘Oh,’ said the hon- 
ourable gentleman, ‘I was there before you; you would not 
have thought of that if I had not given you a hint.’ In the 
reign of Queen Anne, there was a sage and grave critic of the 
name of Dennis, who in his old age got it into his head that he 
had written all the good plays which were acted at that time. 
At last a tragedy came forth with a most imposing display of 
hail and thunder. At the first peal, Dennis exclaimed: ‘ That 
ismy thunder!’ So with the honourable and learned gentleman ; 
there was no noise astir for the good of mankind in any part 
of the world, but he instantly claimed it for his thunder.” We 
may have wearied our readers with these long references to old 
conflicts, but it was necessary. We are familiar with the aber- 
rations of the ex-Chancellor; we forget how bold, how effica- 
cious, how varied was the activity of Henry Brougham. 

There are several qualities in his genius which make such a 
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life peculiarly suited to him. ‘The first of these is an aggressive 
impulsive disposition. Most people may admit that the world 
goes ill; old abuses seem to exist, questionable details to abound. 
Hardly any one thinks that any thing may not be made better. 
But how to improve the world, to repair the defects, is a diffi- 
culty. Immobility is a part of man. A sluggish conservatism 
is the basis of our English nature. ‘“ Learn, my son,”’ said the 
satirist, “ to bear tranquilly the calamities of others.” We easily 
learn it. Most men have a line of life, and it imposes certain 
duties which they fulfil; but they cannot be induced to start out 
of that line. We dwell in “a firm basis of content.” “ Let the 
mad world go its own way, for it will go its own way.” There 
is no doctrine of the English Church more agreeable to our in- 
stinctive taste than that which forbids all works of supereroga- 
tion. “ You did a thing without being obliged,” said an eminent 
Statesman ; “ then that must be wrong.” We travel in the track. 
Lord Brougham is the opposite of this. It is not difficult to 
him to attack abuses. The more difficult thing for him would 
be to live in a world without abuses. An intense excitability is 
in his nature. He must “ go off.’ He is eager to reform cor- 
ruption, and rushes out to refute error. A tolerant placidity is 
altogether denied to him. 

And not only is this excitability eager, it is many-sided. The 
men who have in general exerted themselves in labours for others, 
have generally been rather of a brooding nature; certain ideas, 
views, and feelings have impressed themselves on them in soli- 
tude; they come forth with them among the crowd: but they 
have no part in its diversified life. They are almost irritated by 
it. They have no conception except of their cause; they are 
abstracted in one thought, pained with the dizziness of a heated 
idea. There is nothing of this in Brougham. He is excited by 
what he sees. The stimulus is from without. He saw the 
technicalities of the Law-courts ; observed a charitable trustec 
misusing the charity moneys; perceived that George IV. op- 
pressed Queen Caroline; went to Old Sarum. He is not ab- 
sorbed in a creed: he is pricked by facts. Accordingly his 
activity is miscellaneous. The votary of a doctrine is concen- 
trated, for the logical consequences of a doctrine are limited. 
But an open-minded man, who is aroused by what he sees, 
quick at discerning abuses, ready to reform any thing which he 
thinks goes wrong,—will never have done acting. The details 
of life are endless, and each of them may go wrong in a hundred 
ways. 
Another faculty of Brougham (in metaphysics it is perhaps 
but a phase of the same) is the faculty of easy anger. The su- 
pine placidity of civilisation is not favourable to animosity. A 
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placid Conservative is perhaps a little pleased that the world is 
going a little ill. Lord Brougham does not feel this. Like an 
Englishman on the Continent, he is ready to blow up any one. 
He is a Jonah of detail; he is angry at the dust of life, and 
wroth with the misfeasances of employés. The most reverber- 
ating of bastinadoes is the official mind basted by Brougham. 
You did this wrong; why did you omit that? document C 
ought to be on the third file; paper D is wrongly docketed in 
the ninth file. Red tape will scarcely succeed when it is ques- 
tioned; you should take it as Don Quixote did his helmet, 
without examination, for a most excellent helmet. A vehement 
industrious man proposing to untie papers and not proposing 
to spare errors is the terror of a respectable administrator. 
“Such an unpracticable man, Sir, interfering with the office, 
attacking private character, messing in what cannot concern 
him.” ‘These are the jibes which attend an irritable anxiety for 
the good of others. They have attended Lord Brougham through 
life. THe has enough of misanthropy to be a philanthropist. 

How much of this is temper, and how much public spirit, it 
is not for any one to attempt to say. That a natural pleasure in 
wrath is part of his character, no one who has studied the career 
of Brougham can doubt. But no fair person can doubt either 
that he has shown on many great occasions—and, what is more, 
on many petty occasions—a rare zeal for the public welfare. He 
may not be capable of the settled calm by which the world is 
best administered. There is a want of consistency in his good- 
ness, of concentration in his action. The gusts of passion pass 
over him, and he is gone for a time you can scarcely say where. 
But though he is the creature of impulse, his impulses are often 
generous and noble ones. No one would do what he has done, 
no one could have the intense motive power to do what he has 
done, without a large share of diffused unselfishness. The irrita- 
tion of the most acute excitability would not suffice. It is al- 
most an axiom in estimates of human nature, that in its larger 
operations all that nature must concur. Doubtless there is a 
thread of calculation in the midst of his impulses ; no man rises 
to be lord-chancellor without, at least in lulls and intervals of 
impulse, a most discriminating and careful judgment of men and 
things and chances. But after every sct-off and abatement, and 
without any softening of unamiable indications, there will yet 
remain—and a long scries of years will continue to admire it— 
an eager principle of disinterested action. 

Lord Brougham’s intellectual powers were as fitted for the 
functions of a miscellaneous agitator as his moral character. 
The first of these, perhaps, is a singular faculty of conspicuous 
labour. In general, the work of agitation proceeds in this way : 
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a conspicuous, fascinating popular orator is ever on the surface, 
ever ready with appropriate argument, making motions, attract- 
ing public attention; beneath and out of sight are innumerable 
workers and students, unfit for the public eye, getting.up the 
facts, elaborating conclusions, supplying the conspicuous orator 
with the data on which he lives. There is a perpetual contro- 
versy, when the narrative of the agitation comes to be written, 
whether the merit of what is achieved belongs to the skilful ad- 
vocate who makes a subtle use of what is provided for him, or 
the laborious inferiors and juniors who compose the brief and 
set in order the evidence. For all that comes before the public, 
Lord Brougham has a wonderful power; he can make motions, 
addresses, orations, when you wish and on what you wish. He 
is like a machine for moving amendments. He can keep at 
work any number of persons under him. Every agitation has a 
tendency to have an office; some league, some society, some 
body of labourers must work regularly at its details. Mr. 
Brougham was able to rush hither and thither through a hun- 
dred such kinds of men, and gather up the whole stock of 
the most recent information, the extreme decimals of the sta- 
tistics, and diffuse them immediately with eager comment to a 
listening world, This may not, indeed is not, the strictest and 
most straining kind of labour; the anxious, wearing, verifying, 
self-imposed scrutiny of scattered and complicated details is a 
far more exhausting task; it is this which makes the eye dim 
and the face pale and the mind heavy. The excitement of a 
multifarious agitation will carry the energies through much ; 
the last touches, and it is these which exhaust, need not be 
put on any one subject. Yet, after all deductions, such a career 
requires a quantity far surpassing all that most men have of 
life and verve and mind. 

Another advantage of Lord Brougham, is his extreme readi- 
ness; what he can do, he can do at a moment’s notice. He has 
always had this power. Lord Holland, in his Memoirs referring 
to transactions which took place many years ago, gives an illus- 
tration of it. “ The management of our press,” he is speaking 
of the question of the general election of 1807, “fell into the 
hands of Mr. Brougham. With that active and able individual 
I had become acquainted through Mr. Allen in 1805. At the 
formation of Lord Grenville’s ministry, he had written, at my 
suggestion, a pamphlet called the State of the Nation. He sub- 
sequently accompanied Lord Rosslyn to Lisbon. His early con- 
nection with the Abolitionists had familiarised him with the 
means of circulating political papers, and given him some weight 
with those best qualified to co-operate in such an undertaking. 
His extensive knowledge, his cxtraordinary readiness, his assi- 
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duity and habits of composition, enabled him to correct some 
articles, and to furnish a prodigious number himself. With 
partial and scanty assistance from Mr. Allen, myself, and one 
or two more, he in the course of a few days filled every book- 
seller’s shop with pamphlets,—most London newspapers, and all 
country ones without exception, with paragraphs,—and supplied 
a large portion of the boroughs throughout the kingdom with 
handbills adapted to the local interests of the candidates, and all 
tending to enforce the conduct, elucidate the measures, or ex- 
pose the adversaries of the Whigs.” 

Another power which was early remarked of Brougham, and 
which is as necessary as any to an important leader in great 
movements, is a skilful manipulation of men. Sir James Mack- 
intosh noted in his Journal on the 30th of January 1818: “ The 
address and insinuation of Brougham are so great, that nothing 
but the bad temper which he cannot always hide could hinder 
him from mastering every body as he does Romilly. He deads 
others to his opinion; he generally appears at first to concur 
with theirs, and never more than half opposes it at once. This 
management is helped by an air of easy frankness that would 
lay suspicion itself asleep. He will place himself at the head of 
an opposition among whom he is unpopular; he will conquer 
the House of Commons, who haic, but now begin to fear him.” 
An observer of faces would fancy he noted in Lord Brougham 
this pliant astutcuess marred by ill-temper. It has marked his 
career. 

Another essential quality in multifarious agitation is.an ex- 
treme versatility. No one can deny Lord Brougham this. An 
apparently close observer has described him: “'Take the routine 
of a day, for instance. In his early life he has been kuown to 
attend, in his place in Court, on circuit, at an early hour in the 
morning. After having successfully pleaded the cause of his client, 
he, drives off to the hustings, and delivers, at different places, 
eloquent and spirited speeches to the electors. He then sits 
down in the retirement of his closet to pen an address to the 
Glasgow students, perhaps, cr an claborate article in the Edin- 
burgh Review. The active labours of the day are closed with 
preparation for the Court business of the following morning ; and 
then, in place of retiring to rest, as ordinary men would after 
such exertions, he spends the night in abstruse study, or in 
social intercourse with some friend from whom he has been long 
separated. Yet he would be seen, as carly as eight on the 
following morning, actively engaged in the Court, in defence of 
some unfortunate objec t of government persecution ; ; astonishing 
the auditory, and his fellow-lawyers no less, with the freshness 
and power of his cloguence. <A fair contrast with this history of 
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a day, in early life, would be that of one at a more advanced 
period; say, in the year 1832. A watchful observer might see 
the new Lord Chancellor seated in the Court over which he pre- 
sided, from an early hour in the morning until the afternoon, 
listening to the arguments of counsel, and mastcring the points 
of cases with a grasp of mind that enabled him to give those 
speedy and unembarrassed judgments that have so injured him 
with the profession. If he followed his course, he would sce 
him, soon after the opening of the House of Lords, addressing 
their lordships on some intricate question of law, with an acute- 
ness that drew down approbation even from his opponents ; or, 
on some all-engrossing political topic, casting firebrands into the 
camp of the enemy, and awakening them from the complacent 
repose of convicticn to the hot contests with more active and 
inquiring intellects. Then, in an hour or so, he might follow 
him to the Mechanics’ Institution, and hear an able and stimu- 
lating discourse on education, admirably adapted to the peculiar 
capacity of his auditors ; and towards ten, perhaps, at a Literary 
and Scientific Institution in Marylebone, the same Proteus-like 
intellect might be found expounding the intricacies of physical 
science with a never-tiring and elastic power. Yet, during all 
those multitudinous exertions, time would be found for the com- 
position of a discourse on Natural Theology, that bears no marks 
of haste or excitement of mind, but presents as calm a face as 
though it had been the laborious production of a contemplative 
philosopher.” We may differ in our estimate of the quality of 
these various efforts ;‘ but no one can deny to him who was ca- 
pable of them a great share in what Adam Smith mentioned as 
one of the most important facilities to the intellectual labourer, 
—a quickness in “ changing his hand.” 

Nor would any of these powers be sufficient, without that 
which is, in some sense, the principle of them all—an enterpris- 
ing intellect. In the present day this is among the rarest gifts. 
The speciality of pursuits is attended with a timidity of mind. 
Each subject is given up to men who cultivate it, and it only ; 
who are familiar with its niccties, and absorbed in its details. 
There is no one who dares to look at the whole. ‘I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province,” said Lord Bacon. The notion, 
and still more the expression, of it seems ridiculous now. The 
survey of each plot in the world of knowledge is becoming more 
complete. We shall have a plan of each soon, on a seven-inch 
scale; but we are losing the picturesque pictures of the outside 
and surface of knowledge in the survey of its whole. We have 
the petty survey, as we say, but no chart, no globe of the entire 
world; no bold sketch of its obvious phenomena, as they strike 
the wayfarer and impress themselves cn the imagination. The 
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man of the speciality cannot describe the large outlines; he is 
too close upon the minutiz; he does not know the relations of 
other knowledge, and no one else dares to infringe on his province 
—on the “study of his life’—for fear of committing errors in 
detail which he alone knows, and which he may expose. Lord 
Brougham has nothing of this cowardice. He is ready to give, 
in their boldest and most general form, the rough outlines of 
knowledge as they strike the man of the world, occupied in its 
affairs and familiar with its wishes. He is not cooped up in a 
single topic, and he has no dread of those who are. He may fall 
into error, but he exhibits a subject as it is seen by those who 
know other subjects, by a man who knows the world ; he at least 
attempts an embracing conception of his topic, he makes you 
feel its connection with reality and affairs. He has exhibited this 
virtue at all stages of his career, but it was most valuable in his 
earlier time. There is no requisite so important as intellectual 
courage in one who seeks to improve all things in all ways. 

His oratory also suits the character of the hundred-subject 
agitator well. It is rough-and-ready. It abounds in sarcasm, in 
vituperation, in aggression. It does not shrink from detail. It 
would batter any thing at any moment. We may think as we 
will on its merits as a work of art, but no one can deny its exact 
adaptation to a versatile and rushing agitator—to a Tribune of 
detail. 

The deficiencies of Brougham’s character—in some cases they 
seem but the tinfavourable aspect of its excellencies—were also 
fitted for his first carecr. The first of these, to say it in a sen- 
tence, is the want of a thinking intellect. A miscellaneous agi- 
tator must be ready to catch at any thing, to attack every thing, 
to blame any one. This is not the life for a mind of anxious deli- 
beration. The patient philosopher, who is cautious in his posi- 
tions, dubious of his data, slow in his conclusions, must fail at 
once. He would be imvestigating while he should attack, in- 
quiring while he should speak. He could not state upon a 
chance; the moment of action would be gone. A sanguine and 
speedy intellect, ready to acquire. by its very idea, all but ex- 
cludes the examining, scrupulous, hesitating intellect which re- 
flects. 

Nor would a man of very sensitive judgment endure such a 
career. An agitator must err by excess; a delicate nature errs by 
defects. There is a certain coarseness in the abusive breed. ‘A 
Cleon should not feel failure. No man has ever praised very highly 
Lord Brougham’s judgment; but to have exceedingly improved 
it would perhaps have impaired his earlier utility. You might 
as fitly employ some delicate lady as a rough-rider, as a man of 
a poising refining judgment in the task of a grievance-stater. 
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Harsh nerves, too, are no disadvantage. Perhaps they are 
essential. Very nice nerves would shrink from a scattered and 
jangled life. Three days out of six the sensitive frame would be 
jarred, the agitator would be useless. It is possible, indeed, to 
imagine that in a single noble cause something that would light 
up the imagination, that would move the inner soul, a tempera- 
ment the most delicate, a frame that is most poetic, might well 
be interested absorbingly. A little of such qualities may be essen- 
tial. The apostle of a ereed must have the nature to comprehend 
that creed; his fancy must take it in, his feelings realise it, his 
nature absorb it. To move the finer nature, you need the deeper 
nature. Perhaps even in a meaner cause, in something which 
should take a hold on the moving mob, sway the masses, rule the 
popular fancy, rough as the task of the mob-orator is, you require 
the delicate imagination. One finds some trace of it—still more 
of what is its natural accompaniment, a sweet naturc—buried in 
the huge frame and coarse exterior of O’Connell. No unpoetic 
heart could touch the Irish people. Lord Brougham is prose it- 
self. He was described, many years ago, as excelling all men in 
a knowledge of the course of exchange. “ He is,” continued the 
satirist, “ apprised of the exact state of our exports and imports, 
and scarce a ship clears out its cargo at Liverpool or Hull but he 
has the notice of the bill of lading.” ‘To explain the grievances 
of men of business needs no poetic nature. It scarcely needs the 
highest powers of invective. ‘There is something nearly ridiculous 
in being the “ Mirabeau of sums.” 

There is a last quality, which is difficult to describe in the lan- 
guage of books, but which Lord Brougham excels in, and which 
has perhaps been of more value to him than all his other qualities 
put together. In the speech of ordinary men it is called “ devil ;” 
persons instructed in the German language call it “the deemonic 
element.” What it is one can hardly express in a single sentence. 
It is most easily explained by physiognomy. There is a glare in 
some men’s eyes which seems to say, “ Beware, I am dangerous ; 
noli me tangere.” Lord Brougham’s face has this. A mischiey- 
ous excitability is the most obvious expression of it. If he were 
a horse, nobody would buy him; with that eye, no one could an- 
swer for his temper. Such men are often not really resolute ; but 
they are not pleasant to be near in a difficulty. They have an ag- 
gressive eagerness which is formidable. They would kick against 
the pricks sooner than not kick at all. A little of the demon is 
excellent for an agitator. 

His peculiar adaptation to his peculiar career raised Mr. 
Brougham, in a few years, to a position such as few men have 
ever obtained in England—such as no other man perhaps has 
attained by popular agitation. When he became member for 
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Yorkshire, in 1830, he was a power in the country. The cause 
which he was advocating had grown of itself. The power of the 
middle classes, especially of the commercial classes, had increased. 
Lord Eldon was retiring. Lord Sidmouth had retired. What we 
now call liberality was coming into fashion. Men no longer re- 
garded the half-feudal constitution as a “ form of thought.” Argu- 
ment was at least thought fair. And this seems likely and natural. 
No one can wonder that the influence of men of business grew 
with the development of business, and that they adopted the plain, 
straightforward, cautious creed, which we now know to be conge- 
nial to them. It is much more difficult to explain how reform. be- 
came a passion. The state of the public mind during the crisis of 
the Reform Bill is one which those who cannot remember it can- 
not understand. The popular enthusiasm, the intense excitement, 
the rush of converts, the union of rectors and squires with those 
against whom they had respectively so long preached and sworn, 
the acclamation for the “whole bill and nothing but the bill,” 
are become utterly strange. As the first French Assembly in a 
single night abolished with public outcry the essential abuses of 
the old régime, so our fathers at once, and with enthusiasm, abo- 
lished the close boroughs and the old representation, the linger- 
ing abuses of half-feudal England. The present Frenchmen are 
said not to comprehend the 4th of August: we can hardly under- 
stand the year’32. An apathy has fallen upon us. But we can 
nevertheless, and without theorising, comprehend what an advan- 
tage such an enthusiasm was to the Liberals of that time. Mvost 
Whig ministries have been like Low-Church bishops. There is 
a feeling that the advocates of liberty ought scarcely to coerce ; 
they have ruled, but they seem to deny the succession by which 
they ruled; they have been distrusted by a vague and half-con- 
servative sentiment. In the tumult of 1832 all such feelings were 
carried away. Toryism was abolished with delight. 
Mr. Brougham was among the first to share the advantage. 
There is a legend, that in the first W hig ministry Lord Brougham 
was offered the post of Attorney- general, and that he only re- 
plied by disdainfully tearing up the letter containing the offer. 
Whether the anecdote be literally true or not, we cannot say. 
The first of the modern Whig Ministries is in the post-historical 
period. We have not yet enough of contemporary evidence to 
be sure of its details: years must pass before the memoir-writers 
can accumulate. But in spirit the tale is doubtless accurate. 
Lord Grey did not wish to make Mr. Brougham Lord-Chancel- 
lor, and Mr. Brougham refused any inferior place as beneath his 
merits and his influence. The first Whig ministry were, indeed, 
in a position of some difficulty. The notion that a successful 
Opposition, as such, should take the reins of administration, has 
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been much derided: “Sir,” said a sceptic on this part of consti- 
tutional government, “I would as soon choose for a new coach- 
man the man who shied stones best at my old one!” And, with- 
out going the length of such critics, it must be allowed that the 
theory may produce odd results, when the persons summoned by 
their victory to assume office have been for many years in oppo- 
sition. The party cannot have acquired official habits; the tra- 
ditions of business cannot be known to them; their long course 
of opposition will have forced into leadership mcu hardly fitted 
for placid government. There is said to have been much of this 
feeling when Lord Grey’s Ministry were instailed ;. it seemed as 
if that “old favourite of the public,” Mr. Buckstone, were called 
to license plays. Grave Englishmen doubted the gravity of the 
administration. To make Lord Brougham Chancellor was, there- 
fore, particularly inconvenient. He was too mobile: you could 
not fancy him droning. He had attacked Lord Eldon during 
many years, of course; but did he know law? He was a most 
active person; but would he sit s¢i/7 upon the woolsack? Of his 
inattention to his profession men circulated idle tales. “ Pity he 
hadn’t known a little law, and then he would have known a little 
of every thing,” was the remark of one who certainly only knows 
one thing. A more circumstantial person recounted that, when 
Brougham had been a pupil of Sir Nicholas Tindal, in the Tem- 
ple, an uncle of his, having high hopes of his ability, asked the 
latter: “I hope my nephew is giving himself up, soul and body, 
to his profession?” “I do not know any thing,” replied the dis- 
tinct special-pleader, “as to his sow/, but his body is very seldom 
in my chambers.” Putting aside with contempt this surface of 
tales, it could not be denied that Mr. Brougham’s practice at the 
bar,—large and lucrative as it was—immense as was the energy 
required to maintain it at the same time with his other labours,— 
had yet not shown him to possess the finest diseretion, the most 
delicate tact of the advocate. Mr. Scarlett stole verdicts away 
from him. “He strikes hard, Sir,” said an attorney; “ but he 
strikes wrong.” The appointment scarcely strengthened the Min- 
istry of the time. Mr. Brougham was a hero; Lord Brougham 
was “a necessity.” It was like Mr. Disraeli being Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

After the lapse of years, and with the actual facts before us, 
it is not difficult to see how far these anticipations have becn 
falsified, and how far they have been justified by the result. All 
the notions as to Lord Brougham’s ignorance of law may at once 
be discarded. A man of his general culture and vigorous facul- 
ties, with a great memory and much experience in forensic busi- 
ness, is no more likely to be ignorant of the essential bookwork 
of law than a tailor to be ignorant of scissors and seams. A man 
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in business must be brought in contact with it; a man of mind 
cannot help grasping it. No one now questions that Lord 
Brougham was and is a lawyer of adequate attainments. But, 
at the same time, the judgments which supply the conclusive 
proof of this—the complete refutation of earlier cavillers—also 
would lead us to deny him the praise of an absolutely judicial 
intellect. Great judges may be divided into two classes,—judges 
for the parties, and judges for the lawyers. The first class of 
these are men who always decide the particular case before them 
rightly ; who have a nice insight into all that concerns it, are 
acute discerners of fact, accurate weighers of testimony, just dis- 
criminators of argument. Lord Lyndhurst is perhaps as great a 
judge in this kind as it is easy to fancy. If a wise man had a 
good cause, he would prefer its being tried before Lyndhurst to. 
its being tried before any one else. For the “ parties,” if they 
- were to be considered in litigation, no more would be needed. 
By law-students, however, and for the profession, something 
more is desived. They like to find, in a judicial decision, not 
only a correct adjustment of the particular dispute in Court, but 
also an ample exposition of principles applicable to other dis- 
putes. The judge who is peculiarly exact in detecting the pre- 
cise peculiarities of the case before him, will be very apt to decide 
only what is essential to, absolutely needed by, that case. His 
delicate discrimination will see that nothing else is necessary ; he 
will not bestow conclusions on after-generations ; he will let pos- 
terity decide its own controversies. A judge of different kind 
has a professional interest in what comes before him: it is 
in his eyes not a pitiful dispute whether A or B is entitled to 
a miserable field, but a glorious opportunity of deciding some 
legal controversy on which he has brooded for years, and on 
which he has a ready-made conclusion. Accordjngly, his judg- 
ments are in the nature of essays. They are, im one sense, 
applicable to the matter in hand—they decide it correctly ; but 
they go so much into the antecedents of the controversy— 
give so much of principle—that the particular facts scem a 
little lost: the general doctrine fills the attention. No one 
can read a judgment of the late Lord Cottenham without fecl- 
ing that it fixed the law on the matter in hand upon a defined 
basis for future years; very likely he finds an authority for the 
case which has occurred in his practice: he docs not stay to 
inquire whether the litigants appreciated the learning; perhaps 
they did not—possibly they would have preferred that a more 
exclusive prominence should be given to themselves. Now Lord 
Brougham has neither of these qualities; his intellect wants the 
piercing precision which distinguishes the judge—the unerring 
judge—of the case then present; and, though competently learned, 
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he has never been absorbed in his profession as a judge of “ prin- 
ciple” almost always must be. A man cannot provide a dogma 
suiting all the cases of the past, and deciding all the cases for the 
future, without years of patient reflection. His mind must be 
stored with doctrines. No one can fancy this of Lord Brougham. 
He is not to be thought of as giving still attention to technical 
tenets, years of brooding consideration to an abstract jurispru- 
dence. Accordingly, though an adequate, and, in his time—for 
his speed cleared off arrears—a most useful judge, he cannot be 
said to attain the first rank in the judicial scale; and such we 
believe is the estimation of the world. 

Of the political duties of the Chancellor, and Lord Brougham’s 
performance of them, if is not easy to speak. Many of them are 
necessarily secret ; andl the history of those times cannot yet be 
written. That he showed wonderful energy, zeal, and power, no 
one can doubt; nor that the essential defects ‘of his character soon 
showed him but little qualified for an administrator. In the year 
1802, Francis Horner anticipated, that if “an active carcer were 
opened to Brougham, he would show a want of prudence and 
moderation ;” and it is curious to read, as a commentary on it, 
what the Duke of Wellington wrote to Sir R. Peel, on the 15th 
November 1835: “ His Majesty mentioned that Lord Brougham* 
had threatened he would not put the great seal to a Commission 
to prorogue the Parliament ;” and afterwards correcting himself: 
“Tt appears that Lord Brougham did not make the threat that 
he would not prorogue the Parliament, but that Lord Melbourne 
said he was in such a state of excitement that he might take that 
course.” We must wait for Lord Brotigham’s memoirs before 
we know the exact history of that time; but all the glimpses we 
get of it show the same picture of wildness and eccentricity. 

‘The times—the most nearly revolutionary times which Eng- 
land has long seen—were indeed likely to try an excitable tem- 
perament to the utmost; but at the same time they afforded 
scope to a brilliant manager of men, which only such critical 
momentary conjunctions can do. Mr. Roebuck gives a curious 
instance of this : 

“The necessity of a dissolution had long been foreseen, and decided 
on by the ministers ; but the king had not yet been persuaded to consent 
to so bold a measure ; and now the two chiefs of the administration 
were about to intrude themselves into the royal closet, not only to advise 
and ask for a dissolution, but to request the king on the sudden —on 
this very day, and within a few hours—to go down and put an end to 
his parliament in the midst of the session, and with ail the ordinary 


* The editors of Sir R. Peel’s Memoirs have left this name in blank ; but if 
they had wished it not to be known, they should have suppressed the passage. 
Every body knows who held the great seal at that time. 
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business of the session yet unfinished. The bolder mind of the chan- 
cellor took the lead, and Lord Grey anxiously solicited him to manage 
the king on the occasion. So soon as they were admitted, the chan- 
cellor, with some care and circumlocution, propounded to the king the 
object of the interview they had sought. The startled monarch no 
sooner understood the drift of the chancellor’s somewhat periphrastic 
statement, than he exclaimed in wonder and amazement azvainst the 
very idea of such a proceeding. ‘ How is it possible, my lords, that 1 
can after this fashion repay the kindness of parliament to the queen 
and myself? They have just granted me a most liberal civil-list, and 
to the queen a splendid annuity in case she survives me.’ The chan- 
cellor confessed that they had, as regarded his Majesty, been a liberal 
and wise parliament, but said that nevertheless their further existence 
was incompatible with the peace and safety of the kingdom. Both 
he and Lord Grey then strenuously insisted upon the absolute necessity 
of their request, and gave his majesty to understand, that this advice 
was by his ministers unanimously resolved on ; and that they felt them- 
selves unable to conduct the affairs of the couutry in the present con- 
dition of the parliament. This last statement made the king feel that 
a general resignation would be the consequence of a further refusal; 
of this, in spite of his secret wishes, he was at the moment really afraid, 
and therefore he, by employing petty excuses, and suggesting small and 
temporary difficulties, soon began to show that he was about to yield. 
‘ But, my lords, nothing is prepared; the great officers of state are not 
summoned.’ ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ said the chancellor, bowing with profound 
apparent humility, ‘we have taken the great liberty of giving them 
to understand that your Majesty commanded their attendance at the 
proper hour.’ ‘But, my lords, the erown, and the robes, and other 
things needed, are not prepared.’ ‘ Again I most humbly entreat your 
majesty’s pardon for my boldness,’ said the chancellor ; ‘they are all 
prepared and ready,—the proper officers being desired to attend in 
proper form and time.’ ‘ But, my lords,’ said the king, reiterating the 
form in which he put his objection, ‘you know the thing is wholly 
impossible ; the guards, the troops, have had no orders, and cannot be 
ready in time.’ This objection was in reality the most formidable 
one. The orders to the troops on such occasions emanate always di- 
rectly from the king, and no person but the king can in truth com- 
mand them for such service; aud as the prime minister and daring 
chancellor well knew the nature of royal susceptibility on such matters, 
they were in no slight degree doubtful and anxious as to the result. 
The chancellor therefore, with some real hesitation, began again as 
before, ‘Pardon me, sir, we know how bold the step is that, pre- 
suming on your great goodness, and your anxious desire for the safety 
of your kingdom, and happiness of your people, we have presumed to 
take. I have given orders, and the troops are ready.’ The king started 
in serious anger, flamed red in the face, and burst forth with, ‘ What, 
my lords, have you dared to act thus? Such a thing was never heard 
of. You, my lord chancellor, ought to know that such an act is 
treason, high treason, my lord.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said the chancellor, ‘I do 
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know it; and nothing but my thorough knowledge of your Majesty’s 
goodness, of your paternal anxiety for the good of your people, and 
my own solemn belief that the safety of the state depends upon this 
day’s proceedings, could have emboldened me to the performance of so 
unusual, and, in ordinary circumstances, so improper a proceeding. In 
all humility I submit myself to your Majesty, and am ready in my own 
person to bear all the blame, and receive all the punishment which 
your Majesty may deem needful ; but I again entreat your Majesty to 
listen to us and to follow our counsel, and as you value the security of 
your crown and the peace of your realms, to yield to our most earnest 
solicitations.’ ‘After some further expostulations by both his ministers, 
the king cooled down and consented. Having consented, he became 
anxious that every thing should be done in the proper manner, and gave 
minute directions respecting the ceremonial. The speech to be spoken 
by him at the prorogation was ready prepared and in the chancellor's 
pocket. To this he agreed, desired that every body might punctually 
attend, and dismissed his ministers for the moment with something 
between a menace and a joke upon the audacity of their proceeding.” 
With the fall of Lord Melbourne’s first administration ter- 
minated Lord Brougham’s administrative career. As every one 
knows, on the defeat of Sir Robert Peel and the subsequent re- 
turn of the Whigs to power, he was not invited to resume office. 
Since that time,—for now more than twenty years,—he has had 
to lead the life, in gencral the most trying to political reputation, 
perhaps to real character, and more than any other alien to the 
character of his mind and the tendencies of his nature. We 
have had many recent instances how difficult it is to give what 
is variously termed an “independent support,” and a “ friendly 
opposition,” to a government of which you approve the general 
tendencies, but are inclined to criticise the particular measures. 
The Peelites and Lord John Russell have for several years been 
in general in this position, and generally with a want of popular 
sympathy. As they agree with the Government in principle, 
they cannot take, by way of objection, what the country con- 
‘siders broad points ; their suggestions of detail seem petty and 
trivial to others,—the public hardly think of such things; but 
men who have long considered a subject, who have definite ideas 
and organised plans, can scarcely help feeling an eager interest 
in the smallest minutiw of the mode of dealing with it: some- 
times they discern a real importance undiscerned by those less 
attentive; more commonly, perhaps, they fancy there is something 
peculiarly felicitous in contrivances settled by themselves and con- 
genial to their habits or their notions. Lord Brougham was in a 
position to feel this peculiarly. The various ideas which he had 
struggled for in earlier life were successful one by one; the 
hundred reforms he suggested were carried; the hundred abuses he 
had denounced were abolished. The world which was, was changed 
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to the world which is; but it was not changed by him, That 
he should have been favourably disposed to the existing liberal 
administrations was not likely ; the separation was too recent, 
perhaps too abrupt. An cager and excitable disposition is little 
likely to excel in the measured sentences, the chosen moments, 
the polished calm of the frondeur. Accordingly, the life of 
Brougham for many years has not been favourable to his fame. 
On particular occasions, as on the abolition of Negro apprentice- 
ship, he might attain something of his former power. But, in 
general, his position has been that of the agitator whose measure 
is being substantially carried, yet with differences of detail ag- 
gravating to his temper and annoying to his imagination. Mr. 
Cobden described Sir Robert Pecl’s mode of repealing the corn- 
laws with the microscopic sliding-scale for three years, as seven- 
teen-and-sixpence on the demand of the Anti-corn-law League, 
and good security for the other half-crown. Yet excitable men 
at that very moment clamoured for the last half-crown; they 
could not bear the modification, the minute difference from that 
on which they had sect their hearts. We must remember this in 
relation to what is now most familiar to us in the life of Lord 
Brougham. To aman so active, to be out of action is a pain 
which few can appreciate; that other men should enter into 
your labours is not pleasant; that they should be Canningites 
does not make it any better. We have wituessed many escapades 
of Lord Brougham; we perhaps hardly know his temptations 
and his vexations. 

Such is the bare outline of the career of Lord Brougham. 
A life of early, broken, various agitation; a short interval of 
ordinary administration,—occurring, however, at a time singu- 
larly extraordinary; a long old age secluded from the actual 
conduct of affairs, and driven to distinguish itself by miscel- 
laneous objection and diversified sarcasm. Singular stories of 
eccentricity and excitement, even of something more than cither 
of these, darken these latter years. On these we must not dwell. 
There are many aspects of his varied character, a few of which 
we should notice by themselves. 

The most connected with his political life is his career as a 
Law reformer. We have spoken of his carly labours on this sub- 
ject; we have said, that few men who have devoted themselves 
to nothing else have exposed so many abuses, propounded so 
many remedies; that one of his early notions is a schedule of 
half, and much more than half, that has been, or will be, done 
upon a large portion of the subject. But here praise must end. 
The completed, elaborated reforms by which Lord Brougham will 
be known to posterity are few, are nothing in comparison with his 
power, his industry, and his opportunitics. There is nothing, 
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perhaps, for which he is so ill qualified. The bold vehement 
man who exposes an abuse has rarely the skilful, painful, dis- 
secting power which expunges it. Lord Brougham once made a 
speech on conveyancing. ‘I should not,” said, on the next day, 
an eminent professor of that art, “like him to draw a deed relat- 
ing to my property.” A Law reformer, in order that his work 
may be perfect, requires the conveyancing abilities. He must 
be able to bear in mind the whole topic,—to draw out what is 
necessary of it on paper,—to see what is necessary,—to discrimi- 
nate the rights of individuals,—to distinguish, with even meta- 
physical nicety, the advantage he would keep from the abuse he 
would destroy. He must elaborate enacting clauses which will 
work in the complicated future, repealing clauses which will not 
interfere with the complicated machinery of the past. His mind 
must be the mind of a codifier. A rushing man, like Lord 
Brougham, must not hope to have this. A still and patient man, 
in quiet chambers, apt in niccties, anxious by temperament, 
precise in habit, putting the last extreme of perfection on whatever 
he may attempt, is the man for the employment. You must 
not expect this quiet precision from an agitator. There is the 
same difference as that between the striking pugilist and the 
dclicate amputating operator. 

The same want of repose has impaired his excellence in a 
pursuit to which, at first sight, it seems much less needful—the 
art of oratory. We are apt to forget that oratory is an imagin- 
ative art. From our habits of business, he name of rhetoric 
has fallen into disrepute: our greatest artists strive anxiously to 
conceal their perfection in it; they wish their address in state- 
ment to be such that the effect seems to be produced by that 
which is stated, and not by the manner in which it is stated. 
But not the less on that account is there a real exercise of the 
imagination in concciving of the events of a long history, in 
putting them forward in skilful narration, each fact seeming by 
nature to fall into its place, all the details appearing exactly 
where they should,—a group, to borrow a metaphor from an- 
other art, collecting itself from straggling and desultory mate- 
rials, Still more evidently is the imagination requisite in ex- 
pressing deep emotions, even common emotions, or in describing 
noble objects. Now, it seems to be a law of the imagination 
that it only works in a mind of stillness. The noise and crush 
of life jar it. “No man,” it has been said, “can say, I wil/ 
compose poctry;” he must wait until—from a brooding, half- 
desultory inaction—poctry may arise, like a gentle mist, delicately 
and of itself. 


*¢T waited for the train at Coventry ; 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge 
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To watch the three tall spires; and there I shaped 
The city’s legend into this.” 

Lord Brougham would not have waited so. He would have 
rushed up into the town; he would have suggested an improve- 
ment, talked the science of the bridge, explained its history to 
the natives. The quiet race would think twenty people had been 
there. And of course, in some ways this is admirable; such life 
and force are rare; even the “grooms and porters” would not 
be insensible to such an aggressive intelligence,—so much knock- 
ing mind. But in the mean time no lightly-touched picture of 
old story would have arisen on his imagination. The city’s legend 
would have been thrust out: the “ fairy frostwork’’ of the fancy 
would have been struck away: there would be talk on the schooling 
of the porter’s eldest boy. The rarity of great political oratory 
arises in a great measure from this circumstance. Only those 
engaged in the jar of life have the material for it; only those 
withdrawn into a brooding imagination have the faculty for it. 
M. Lamartine has drawn a striking picture of one who had the 
opportunity of action and the dangerous faculty of leisure : “ Ver- 
gniaud s’enivrait dans cette vie d’artiste, de musique, de déclama- 
tion et de plaisirs; il se pressait de jouir de sa jeunesse, comme 
s’il eit le pressentiment qu’elle serait sit6t cucillice. Ses habitudes 
étaient méditatives et paresseuses. I] se levait au milieu du jour ; 
il écrivait peu et sur des feuilles éparses ; il appuyait le papier sur 
ses genoux comme un homme pressé qui se dispute le temps; il 
composait ses discours lentement dans ses réveries et les retenait 
i. Paide de notes dans sa mémoire; il polissait son éloquence i 
loisir, comme le soldat polit son arme au repos.” This is not the 
picture of one who is to attain eminence in stirring and com- 
bative times: harsher men prevailed; a mournful fate swallowed 
up his delicate fancies. He died, because he was idle; but he was 
great, because he was idle. Idleness with such minds is only the 
name for the passive enjoyment of a just-moving imagination. 

We should only weary our readers with a repetition of what 
has been said a hundred times already, if we tried to explain that 
Lord Brougham has nothing of this. His merit is, that he was 
never idle in his life. He must not complain if he has the dis- 
advantage of italso. That he was a most effective speaker in his 
great time, is of course undoubted. His power of sarcasm, his 
amazing readiness, his energetic vigour of language, made him, 
if not a very persuasive, at least a most formidable orator. His 
endless animation must tell even to excess upon his audience. 
But he has not acted wisely for his fame in publishing his 
speeches. They have the most unpardonable of all faults,—the 
fault of dullness. It is scarcely possible to read them. Doubt- 
less, at the time their influence was considerable ; they may even 
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have been pleasant, as you like to watch the play of a vicious horse; 
but now, removed from the hearing of the speaker’s voice,—out of 
the way of the motions of his face and the glare of his eye,—cven 
their evil-speaking loses its attractiveness. The sarcasm seems 
blunt,—the denunciation heavy. They are crowded with a de- 
tail which may have been, though acute observers say it was 
not, attractive at the time, but which no one can endure now. 
Not only do you feel that you are bored, but you are not sure 
that you are instructed. An agitator’s detail is scareely to be 
trusted. His facts may be right, “but you must turn historian in 
order to test them; you must lead a life of state-papers and old 
letters to know if they are true. It is perhaps possible for the 
imagination of man to give an interest to any considerable action 
of human life. A firmly-drawing hand may conduct us through 
the narration,—an enhancing touch cnliven the details; but to 
achieve this with contested facts im a combative life is among 
the rarest operations of a rare power. The imagination has few 
tasks so difficult. To Lord Brougham, least of all, has it been 
possible to attract mcn by the business detail and cumbrous 
aggressions of the last age. His tone is too harsh. He has 
shattered his contemporaries, but he will not charm posterity. 
Lord Brougham has wished to be known, not only as an orator 
but as a writer on oratory. He has written a “ Discourse” on 
Ancient Oratory, recommending, and very deservedly, its study 
to those who would now excel in the art; and there is no deny- 
ing that he has rivalled the great Greek crator ; at least in one of 
_his characteristic excellencies. There is no more manly book in 
the world than Brougham’s Speeches; he always “calls a spadc 
a spade,” the rough energy strikes; we have none of the tawdry 
metaphor, or half-real finery of the inferior orators, there is not 
a simile which a man of sense should not own. Nevertheless, 
we are inclined to question whether his studies on the ancient 
oratory, especially on the great public oration of Demosthenes, 
have been entirely beneficial to him. These masterly productions 
were, as every one knows, the eager expression of an intense 
mind on questions of the best interest; they have accord- 
ingly the character of vehemence. Speaking on subjects which 
he thought involved the very existence of his country, he could 
not be expected to speak very temperately ; he did not, and could 
not admit, that there was fair ground for difference of opinion ; 
that an equall y patriotic person, after proper consideration, could 
by possibility arrive at an opposite conclusion. The circum- 
stances of the parliamentary orator in this country are quite dif- 
ferent ; a man cannot discuss the dowry of the Princess Royal, 


the conditions of the Bank Charter, as if they were questions of 


existence—all questions arising now present masses of fact, an- 
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tecedents in blue-books, tabulated statistics, on which it is im- 
possible that there should not be a necessity for an elaborate 
inquiry—that there should not be discrepancy of judgment after 
that inquiry. The Demosthenic vehemence is out of place. 
The calm didactic exposition, almost approaching to that of the 
lecturer, is more efficacious than the intense appeal of an eager 
orator. That ‘ Counsellor Broom was all in a fume,” is a line 
in one of the best ludicrous poems of a time rather fertile in 
such things ; on points of detail it is ridiculous to be in a passion ; 
on matters of business it is unpersuasive to be enthusiastic ; even 
on topics less technical, the Greek oratory is scarcely a model 
to be imitated precisely. A certain nonchalant ease pervades our 
modern world—we affect an indifference we scarcely feel; our 
talk is light, almost to affectation ; our best writing is the same; 
we suggest rather than elaborate, hint rather than declaim. 
The spirit of the ancient world was very different—the tendency 
of its conversation probably was, to a rhetorical formality, an 
haranguing energy; certainly it is the tendency of its written 
style. ‘‘ With every allowance,” says Colonel Mure, “for the 
peculiar genius of the age in which the masterpieces of Attic 
prose were produced,—a consideration which must always have a 
certain weight in literary judgments,—still, the impartial modern 
critic cannot but discern in this pervading rhetorical tone a de- 
fect, perhaps the only serious defect, in the classical Greek style. 

It certainly is not natural for the historian or the 
popular essayist to address his readers in the same tone in which 
the defender of a client, or the denouncer of a political opponent, 
addresses a public assembly.” So great a change in the general 
world, in the audience to be spoken to, requires a change in the 
speaker. The light touch of Lord Palmerston is more effective 
than the most elaborated sentences of a formal rhetorician. Of 
old, when conversation and writing were half oratorical, oratory 
might be very oratorical ; now that conversation is very conver- 
sational, oratory must be a little conversational. In real life, Lord 
Brougham has too much of the orator’s tact not to be half aware 
of this; but his teaching forgets it. 

That Lord Brougham should have adopted a theory enjoining 
vehemence in oratory, is an instance to be cited by those who 
hold that a man’s creed is a justification for his inclinations. 
He is by nature over-vehement, and what is worse, it is not yehe- 
mence of the best kind; there is something of a scream ahout 
it. People rather laughed at his knecling to beseech the peers. 
No one quite feels there is real feeling in what he reads and hears, 
it seems like a machine going. Lord Cockburn has an odd 
anecdote. An old judge, who loved dawdling, disliked the « dis. 
composing qualities” of Brougham. His revenge consisted in 
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sneering at Brougham’s eloquence, by calling it or him the: 
Harangue. “Well, gentlemen, what did the Harangue say next? 
Why it said this (misstating it); but here, gentlemen, the Ha- 
rangue was wrong and not intelligible.’ We have some feeling 
for the old judge. If you take a speech of Brougham, and read 
it apart from his voice, you have half a notion that it is a gong 
going, eloquence by machinery, an incessant talking thing. 

It is needless to point out how completely an excitable un- 
genial nature, such as we have so much spoken of, incapacitates 
Lord Brougham for abstract philosophy. His works on that 
subject are sufficiently numerous, but we are not aware that even 
his most ardent admirers have considered them as works of really 
the first class; it would not be difficult to extract from the 
Political Philosophy, which is probably the best of them, singular 
instances of inconsistency and of confusion. The error was im 
his writing them: he who runs may read, but it does not seem 
likely he will think. The brooding disposition, and the still in- 
vestigating intellect, are necessary for consecutive reasonings on 
delicate philosophy. 

The same qualities, however, fit a man for the acquisition of 
general information. A man who is always rushing into the 
street will become familiar with the street. One who is for 
ever changing from subject to subject will not become painfully 
acquainted with any one, but he will know the outsides of them 
all, and the road from each to the other. Accordingly, all the 
descriptions of Lord Brougham, even in his earliest career, 
speak of his immense information. Mr. Wilberforce, in perhaps 
the earliest printed notice of him, recommended Mr. Pitt to 
employ him in a diplomatic capacity, on account of his famili- 
arity with languages, and the other kinds of necessary knowledge. 
He began by writing on Porisms; only the other day he read a 
paper on some absurdities imputed to the Integral Calculus, in 
French, at Paris. It would be in the highest degree tedious to 
enumerate all the subjects he knows something of. Of course, 
an extreme correctness cannot be expected. “The most mis- 
informed man in Europe,” is a phrase of satire; yet, even in its 
satire, it conveys a compliment to his information. 

An especial interest in physical science may be remarked in 
Brougham, as in most men of impressible minds in his genera- 
tion. He came into life when the great discoveries in our know- 
ledge of the material world were either just made, or on the eve 
of being made. These enormous advances, which have been 
actually made in material civilisation, were half anticipated. 
There was a vague hope in science. The boundaries of the uni- 
verse, it was hoped, would move. Active, ardent minds were 
drawn with extreme action to the study of new moving power ; 
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a smattering of science was immeasurably less common then 
than now, but it exercised a stronger dominion, and influenced a 
higher class of genius. It was new, and men were sanguine. 

In the present day, younger men are perhaps repelled into the 
opposite extreme. We live among the marvels of science, but we 
know how little they change us. The essentials of life are what 

they were. We go by the train, but we are not improved at our 
journey’s end. We have railways, and canals, and manufactures, 

—excellent things, no doubt, but they do not touch the soul. 

Somehow, they seem to make life more superficial. With a 
half-wayw vard dislike, some in the present generation have turned 
from physical science and material things. “We have tried 
these, and they fail,” is the feeling. ‘“ What is the heart of man 
the better for galvanic engines and hydraulic presses? Leave us 
to the old poetry and the old philosophy; there is at least a life’ 
anda mind.” It isthe day after the feast. We do not care for its 
delicacies; we are rather angry at its profusion: we are cross to 
hear it praised. Men who came into active life half a century 
ago were the guests invited to the banquet; they did not know 
what was coming, but they heard it was something gorgeous and 
great ; they expected it with hope and longing. The influence 
of this feeling was curiously seen in the Useful Knowledge So- 

ciety, the first great product of the educational movement in 
which Lord Brougham was the most ardent leader. No one can 
deny that their labours were important, their intentions excel- 
lent, the collision of mind which they created most beneficial. 
Still, looking to their well-known publications, beyond question 
the knowledge they particularly ‘wished to diffuse is, according to 
the German ‘phrase, “ factish.” Hazlitt said, “they confounded a 
knowledge of useful things with useful know ledge. ” An idea, half 
unconscious, pervades them, that a knowledge of the detail of ma- 
terial knowledge, even too of the dates and shell of outside history, 

are extremely important to the mass of men; that all will be well 
when we have a cosmical ploughboy, and a mob that knows hydro- 

statics. We shall never have it ; but even if we could, we should not 
be much the better. The heart and passions of men are moved by 
things more within their attainment; the essential nature is 
stirred by the essential life; by the real actual existence of love, 
and hope, and character, and by the real literature which takes 
in its spirit, and which is in some sort its undefecated essence. 
Thirty years ago the preachers of this now familiar doctrine were 
unknown; nor was their gospel for 2a moment the one perhaps 
most in season. It was good that there should be a more dif- 
fused knowledge of the material world; and it was good, there- 
fore, that there should be partisans of matter, believers in par- 
ticles, zealots for tissue, who were ready to incur any odium and 
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any labour that a few more men might learn a few more things. 
How a man of incessant activity should pass easily to such a 
creed is evident. He would see the obvious ignorance. The 
less obvious argument, which shows that this ignorance, in great 
measure inevitable, was of far less importance than would be 
thought at first sight, would never be found by one who moved 
so rapidly. 

We have gone through now, in some hasty way, most of the 
lights in which Lord Brougham has been regarded by his con- 
temporaries. There is still another character in which posterity 
will especially think of him. He is a great memoirist. His 
Statesmen of George III. contains the best sketches of the poli- 
tical men of his generation, one with another, which the world 
has, or is likely to have. He is a fine painter of the exterior of 
human nature. Some portion of its essence requires a deeper 
character ; another portion, more delicate sensations ; but of the 
rough appearance of men as they struck him in the law-court 
and in parliament,—of the great debater struggling with his 
words,—the stealthy advocate gliding into the confidence of the 
audience,—the great judge unravelling all controversies, and de- 
ciding by a well-weighed word all complicated doubts,—of such 
men as these, and of men engaged in such tasks as these, there 
is no greater painter perhaps than Brougham. His eager aggres- 
sive disposition brought him into collision with conspicuous men ; 
his skill in the obvious parts of human nature has made him 
understand them. A man who has knocked his head against a 
wall,—if such an illustration is to be hazarded,—will learn the na- 
ture of the wall. Those who have passed fifty years in managing 
men of the world, will know their external nature, and, if they 
have literary power enough, will describe it. In general, Lord 
Brougham’s excellence as a describer of character is confined 
to men whom he had thus personally and keenly encountered. 
The sketches of the philosophers of the eighteenth century, of 
French statesmen, are poor and meagre. He requires evidently 
the rough necessities -of action to make him observe. There is, 
however, a remarkable exception. He preserves a singularly vivid 
recollection of the instructors of his youth; he nowhere appears 
so amiable as in describing them. He is over-partial, no doubt ; 
but an old man may be permitted to reverence, if he can rever- 
ence, his schoolmaster. 

This is all that our limits will permit us to say of Lord 
Brougham: on so varied a life, at least on a life with such varied 
pursuits, one might write to any extent. The regular biographer 
will come in after years. It is enough for a mere essayist to 
sketch, or strive to sketch, in some rude outline, the nature of 
the man. 
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Art. VIII—THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


Catalogue of the Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom collected at 
Manchester in 1857. (Ast, 2d, and 3d Editions.) 

Waagen's Treasures of Artin Great Britain. 3vols. Murray, 1854. 

Handbooks of the Italian, Dutch, Flemish, French, and Spanish 
Schools of Painting. 4 vols. Murray, 1854, 1855. 

The Early Flemish Painters. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Caval- 
caselle. Murray, 1857. 

Eighth Annual Prospectus of the Arundel Society, at their Rooms, 
24 Old Bond Street. 


For all the reasons that affect Manchester reputation, Man- 
chester interests, and Manchester wants, it was well that the 
Exhibition of the Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom should 
have been housed at Old Trafford. 

The centre of our manufacturing industry is honoured by 
this association of her name with the master-pieces of those 
whose lives have been dedicated to the beautiful. Her inn- 
keepers and her tradesmen will be benefited by the influx of 
visitors. The monotony of her life, the grimness of her habi- 
tual occupations, and the absoluteness of her devotion to the 
spinning of cotton and the gathering of gold, loudly demand, 
and give the utmost value to, the relief and fillip which the 
Exhibition of Art-Treasures will afford. 

We say nothing, it may be observed, of the educational in- 
fluence of the Exhibition upon Manchester. Without going so 
far as to avow that we doubt whether any such influence will 
be exerted by it, we may express our doubt as to the classes 
on which the influence will work, and as to the nature of 
the influence. To see the Exhibition interesting and impress- 
ing the masses would have been a source of satisfaction, not 
merely to the employers of labour at Manchester and round 
about, but to the numbers who, standing on the outside of that 
smoke-smothered region of ceaseless toil, watch with profound 
interest the working-out of social and economical problems in 
those monotonous brick Babels, and around those Brobdig- 
nagian chimney-stalks. But up to the time at which we write, 
we are sorry to say that the number of working people who 
have visited, still more of those who have frequented, the Ex- 
hibition is very small indeed. 

*  Whitsuntide, the Lancashire operatives’ great annual holi- 
day, has passed without making any material increase in the 
sale of shilling tickets. The mill-hands have flocked into the 
country, as usual, to wander about the woods, to refresh their 
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dull and weary eyes with the green grass and the dancing 
leaves, to drink milk from real cows,—in a word, to get their 
one year’s good look in the bright innocent face of God’s world 
as it is, without bricks and mortar. Who dare regret that they 
should have preferred the open air, and the blue sky, and the 
green leaves, even to the expression of the Panshanger Rafaelles, 
the colour of the Darnley Titian, the bilious beauty of Bernal 
or Soulages-Majolica, or the elaborate undercutting of the 
Douce and Meyer ivories? There is a fine-arts exhibition in 
the green fields which may well be allowed to hold its own 
against that at Old Trafford. 

Again, most of the operatives who have visited the Exhi- 
bition flock to the pictures, and spend little or no time over 
the cases which exhibit the growth of the arts of design. Here 
again, it is surely a mistake to blame the work-people’s interest 
in the expression of human faces, and the action of human 
bodies, rather than in the chasing of a sword-hilt, the mould- 
ing of a salver, or the carving of a cabinet. Earth, sea, sky, 
and man, will claim their own, except in the case of confirmed 
connoisseurs, inveterate pedants, and dilettanti, cultivated be- 
yond all growth of natural simple manhood. It is neither, 
then, because Whitsun holiday-makers have not been drawn. 
into the Exhibition-building, nor because the fustian-jackets. 
that ave seen there cluster most closely round the modern pic- 
tures, that we dare not hope that the Manchester Exhibition 
will do much for the education of the working class. It is 
because of the natural obstacles presented by the circumstances 
of that class, and the artificial ones imposed by the circum- 
stances of the Exhibition. 

The labour of Manchester is too constant and ignoble to 
allow of any but the most exceptional development of the relish 
for art. Unless where this relish has been acquired before the 
full tide of toil sets in, it is as difficult to imagine it growing 
up in the dull monotony of a mill-hand’s life, as it is to con- 
ceive a flower springing among the ashes of a factory-yard. 
Where singular power of thought does manifest itself, its effect 
is generally either in the direction of natural or mechanical 
science, or towards politics. Nature, and man in his most im- 
portant relation to his fellows, present the weightiest problems. 
Art comes after these; and woe to the nation where it takes 
precedence of them. Next, even if the people had the keenest 
hunger and thirst for the beautiful, the hours of their labour 
leave them only the Saturday half-holiday available for all the 
purposes of daylight leisure or amusement. 

Then the Exhibition itself interposes, first, its shilling for a 
ticket ; next, its shilling for a catalogue. Without the first, no 
admission of the man into the building; without the second, no 
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admission of the contents of the building into the mind. On 
both of these points improvement might and ought to be made. 

If, as we do not doubt, the projectors of the Exhibition are 
in earnest when they profess their objects to have been unsel- 
fish and elevated, let them open the building on Saturday half- 
holidays at a lower price than on other days of the week ; and 
let them have affixed to every object a label, by which its date and 
authorship may be ascertained without resort to a catalogue. 

Until these steps have been taken, the Committee will have 
no right to say that they have done their utmost to place the 
benefits of the Exhibition within the reach of the working- 
classes. But again, the character of the Exhibition, so far as 
it includes design, is alien from the industry of Manchester. 
Manchester is not a pottery district, nor a metal-working dis- 
trict, nor a cabinet-making district. It is a cotton-spinning 
district. Now the arts of design illustrated at Old Trafford are 
those which deal with clay, the metals, and upholstery. What 
the labour of Bilston, or Birmingham, or London, might have 
keenly criticised, and usefully appreciated, the labour of Man- 
chester walks by unnoticing and without comment. But set 
before the same men models of looms and steam-engines, show 
them examples of textile perfection in pattern and material, 
exemplify all the steps by which raw material is grown, ga- 
thered, and converted into wearable fabric,—and it is probable 
that the fustian-jackets would be all alive with intelligence and 
interest. There is this difference between fine art and art 
applied to design. The former is common to all branches of 
the latter. But each branch of the latter is distinct from all 
the rest. If, therefore, it was ever contemplated that the illus- 
trations of design thus collected were to have any educational 
bearing at Manchester, we cannot but think them ill-selected. 

If, on the other hand, the educational bearing of these 
illustrations was expected to have been national, many will 
consider it unfortunate that Manchester was selected as the site 
of the Exhibition. 

Many may think so, for more reasons than this. For a 
national gathering of Art-Treasures, Manchester is not very 
conveniently situated ; its accommodation for visitors is by no 
means good ; few persons visit the place in the ordinary course 
of the year’s arrangement; the smoke makes the town a dis- 
agreeable sojourn. Many of the finest private collections of 
pictures are by bequest or settlement irremovable from Lon- 
don. Many possessors of great works, who would, for a while, 
have parted with their treasures for an exhibition in London, 
have refused to do so for one at Manchester. Nor can we 
wonder at it, considering the priceless character of such pos- 
sessions, the dangers of transit, the chances of damage during 
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exhibition, and the risks inseparable from even the most care- 
ful hanging and taking down of large pictures, when a great 
number are gathered together. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find that the building at Old Trafford does not 
contain any thing like a collection of all that is most precious 
in the private galleries and collections of England. For in- 
stance, there is no work from either the Grosvenor or Bridge- 
water galleries; nothing from Bath House or the Grange; 
nothing from Lansdowne House or Bowood; nothing from 
Hamilton Palace, Petworth, Chatsworth, Leigh-Court, or Blen- 
heim. Here are neither the great Westminster Rubenses, nor 
the Wolf-Hunt of Legranes. Of the twenty-two or twenty-three 
pictures in England, which may with some confidence be as- 
cribed to Rafaelle, here are six only; Lord Ellesmere’s Titians, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s and Mr. Munro’s Tintorets are all 
absent. There is not a single work ascribed to Giorgione that 
can confidently be given to the master. Even of the English 
historical portraits, so numerously represented here, there is 
not one of the twenty-three Vandykes belonging to Lord Cla- 
rendon ; not a single picture from Gorhambury ; not one from 
the gallery of Lord Salisbury. These examples, selected at ran- 
dom, from schools and great houses, will sufficiently warn those 
who are unacquainted with the vast number and value of the 
pictures scattered through Great Britain, against concluding 
that Manchester exhibits what is best or best known among 
them. Dr. Waagen, we have heard, calculates the contents of 
the Old Trafford Building as one-third of the pictorial treasures 
of the country ; and this is certainly not an under-estimate. 
Again, there are gaps in the Manchester gallery which no 
command of British collections could ever have supplied. 
These are due to inherent circumstances in the history of 
painting. It is impossible to supply the links which unite 
classic and Christian art, except by the aid of mosaics and 
manuscripts. For the one we must seek the churches of Rome 
and Ravenna, for the other we must rummage the choirs and 
sacristies of Florence and Milan, of Sienna and Venice. The 
art of the first ten centuries of Christianity, of which the roots 
are visible in the symbols of the Roman catacombs, had not its 
earliest fruit-bearing branch in the Siennese school of the 
thirteenth century, as those might infer who know nothing but 
what Manchester can teach them. It had already spread pro- 
ductive branches over the ambulatory of Santa Costanza, the 
baptistery of Ravenna, the aisles of Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
the clerestory of St. Paul-without-the-Walls, with its series of 
apocalyptic symbols, leading up to the central glory of the Re- 
deemer, surrounded by his apostles. It had already fixed the 
portraits of Justinian and Theodora on the apsis of St. Vitale, 
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and drawn out the long lines of martyrs and confessors advanc- 
ing through palm-bordered avenues up to the throned Christ 
and his archangels, in the basilica of Theodoric. Then the art 
of Byzantium had succeeded that of Christian Rome, and the 
Greek mosaicist had inlaid, according to the unvarying law of 
his church, the elongated limbs, sour and mean faces, and stiff 
unmeaning draperies of his saints, saviours, and virgins on the 
golden ground of the apses of Milan and the domes of Venice. 
Meanwhile, monks in their cells sat working silently, side by 
side with the mosaicists. On the creamy vellum of huge codices, 
and calendars, missals, and evangeliaries, the illuminators of 
the Italian cloisters have recorded, in colours still fresh and 
glowing, their unobtrusive and patient devotion for centuries 
marked by no surviving fresco or tempera-painted panel, and 
scarce preserved from oblivion even by the enduring cubes of 
the worker in mosaic. Lacking mosaic and miniature, the col- 
lection at Manchester necessarily leaves the art of nearly twelve 
centuries quite unrepresented. Nor can Italian art be said to 
be here adequately illustrated even for the three centuries 
which intervene between Duccio and Rafaelle,—or, in other 
words, for the interval during which Christian painting ad- 
vanced from—what, for all but antiquaries is—its beginning, 
to—what by even the most determined realists is admitted to 
be—its culmination. 

The pictures in the Manchester Exhibition belonging to this 
most interesting period are few in number, poor in quality, 
several of doubtful authenticity, and many obviously spurious. 
Then their value, such as it is, for illustration of the develop- 
ment of art, is destroyed by the utter want of arrangement. 
The schools of Sienna, Arezzo, and Florence, are chaotically 
jumbled together ; and chronological succession, and artistic 
genealogy, are alike defied in the hanging of the works ascribed, 
in the most slap-dash style, to Duccio, Cimabue, Giotto, and 
the two Bartolos. We say nothing of the misleading effect of a 
nomenclature which affixes the name of Margheritone d’ Arezzo 
—a painter who sickened and died of disgust at the successful 
innovations of Giotto on Byzantine conventionalism—to a 
picture (18) which is obviously a weak production of that very 
Giottesque school—as may be seen by comparing this group with 
the almost identical one in the pediment picture of Mr. brom- 
ley (34)—or that of Cimabue to a vile half-length of St. Peter 
(36), a croute of the most worthless kind, executed in oil, and 
probably of the sixteenth century. 

We can understand that when pictures had been once se- 
lected, it was necessary to exhibit them under the names by 
which their owners had bought or christened them. But, in 
the first place, few of the pictures thus falsely named were 
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worthy of selection for Manchester; and next, we can hardly 
believe that any sensible proprietor could have objected to a 
correction of glaring misnomers, in the case of the few wrongly- 
christened, yet genuine and valuable pictures. Lord Northwick, 
for instance, cannot surely wish to keep the name of Giotto 
affixed to the picture “ Death of the Virgin” (66), which, in de- 
spite of its forged signature, we may safely describe as a genuine 
work of the early Paduan or Venetian school. Nor can we 
believe that Mr. Brett, in defiance of every honest and com- 
petent opinion, would wish to retain the name of Rafaelle on 
“The Christ bearing his Cross” (121), which appears to us less 
like a work of Conegliano’s, as Mr. Scharf conjectures, than a 
production of the imitative school of Forli, founded by Melozzo 
in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. But we are sorry 
to say, that the supposititious children in the Manchester gallery 
are as nothing compared with the bastards—true filit nullius, 
which have no business in a collection of art-treasures at all. 

We do not know who is to bear the responsibility of having 
selected the many second-rate copies which here do duty for 
originals, to the serious misleading of timid students possessed 
by pious reverence for names, and to the dishonour, in the eyes 
of the irreverent, of the painters whose names are thus pro- 
faned. Who, that has any knowledge of art, would not have 
been thankful if the seven undoubted Rafaelles at Manchester 
could have been weeded from the fourteen or fifteen doubtful 
repetitions, or undoubted copies, in which their beauties are 
smothered and confused ? 

Again, was it not possible, in the catalogue, to add “ school 
of” to the names of Leonardo da Vinci and Giorgione, in the 
case of every picture (with a single exception perhaps) which 
at Manchester passes for the work of either master? On what 
ground do the feeble portrait of Verdizotte (255), the six se- 
cond-rate copies of the Cesars (264 to 269), and such a copy as 
“ The Magdalen” (261), take their place among works of Titian? 
Waiving the question of the owner’s right to retain the gallery- 
name on his picture, what amazes us is, that such pictures as 
these should have been chosen at all to figure in such a col- 
lection. 

Next, the confusion of the hanging,—the absence of division, 
for example, between the schools of Sienna, Florence, Umbria, 
and Lombardy, to go no further than the first saloon of the 
Italian gallery—effectually cripples the usefulness of the Exshi- 
bition as a place of study. The close and earnest inquirer into 
the history of art must re-arrange the Manchester pictures for 
himself. Without this, the utmost he can arrive at from their 
inspection will be a certain rude general notion that the paint- 
ing at the right-hand corner of the end wall is very rude, and 
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that it has become very skilful towards the end of the south 
wall of saloon A. Even in reaching this conclusion, however, 
he will be staggered by such “faults” (to use a geological 
phrase) as the intrusion of the grotesque but genuine Ferra- 
rese picture of the “Destruction of Pharaoh and his Host” (178), 
which will set him wondering whether its presence here is not 
due to some pictorial “slip” of a century or two. 

We can readily conceive that many difficulties may have 
stood in the way of a complete arrangement, either by schools 
or by dates; and that, owing to late arrivals, uncertainty of con- 
tributions, and the sacrifices inseparable from an arrangement 
of many canvases in a limited space, Mr. Scharf may have been 
helpless to do more than secure such a rude approximation to 
any order as we actually see. 

We have referred to this want of sequence, not from any 
intention to impute blame, but because it necessarily limits the 
instructional uses of the Exhibition. We had hoped it might 
have been found practicable so to arrange the pictures at Man- 
chester as to bring before the public, in a series of examples, 
the development and decline of painting. This is the only way 
in which the lessons which the history of art involves can be 
properly exhibited or enforced. Had, however, both the selec- 
tion and arrangement of examples here been the best possible, 
had every gallery in England been placed at the service of the 
Manchester committee, the art of Italy, between Duccio and 
Rafaelle, must still have remained most inadequately repre- 
sented by any number of movable pictures. The painters of 
that day rarely expressed themselves on panel. When they did, 
it was in some picture to hang over an altar, or in the triptych 
forming part of the furniture of a movable oratory. But their 
best powers were reserved for the noble decoration of churches, 
chapels, communal halls, and the rooms of confraternities. The 
painter in those days effaced the uphoisterer, and wrought himself 
either as architect, or hand in hand with the architect. Giotto 
drew the plans and superintended the building of the Arena 
chapel, as well as designed and executed the painted histories 
upon its walls, and the Judgment over its chancel-arch. An- 
drea Orcagna is equally distinguished as the architect of the 
graceful loggia that bears his name, and as the delineator of 
the triumph of death, and the terrors of judgment, in the Holy 
Field of Pisa. Down to Rafaelle and Michael Angelo the same 
union of the arts was characteristic of the best masters in 
either ; and even when the painter was the adorner only, and 
not the architect also, of the walls on which he wrought, he 
was not content to hang the walls with a few square feet of 
panel or canvas. The walls themselves were his panel. The 
whole church or chapel, corridor, cloister, or council-hall, grew 
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one great picture under his vigorous hands—was parcelled 
out by the youthful strength of his inspired fancy, according to 
the uses of the place, whether among the terrors of “the four 
last things”—Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell—as in the 
great work of Andrea Orcagna on the walls of the Pisan burial- 
ground; or in allegories of the blessings of good, and the miseries 
of bad government, as in the frescoes of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, in 
the Sala delle Balestre of the public palace of Sienna; or in the 
life of some father of the church, from the cradle to the grave, 
as in the noble series descriptive of the history of St. Augustine, 
by Benozzo Gozzoli, in the choir of the Collegiata at San Gimig- 
nano; orin the functions and triumphs of the church, set forth 
in symbolic assemblages and acts, as in the crowded composi- 
tions of Taddeo Gaddi, that cover the walls and roof of the 
chapter-house of Santa Maria Novella; or in the whole cycle of 
Old Testament history, as in the twenty-four vast wall-pictures 
by Benozzo, round the cloisters of the Campo Santo; or in the 
gracious legend of the Virgin, from her sinless birth to her 
ascension into the glory prepared for her at the right hand of 
her Son, as in the delicate yet stately creations of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, which seem to fill with life and loveliness that 
darkling chapel, behind the altar of Santa Maria, at Florence ; 
or in the passage of some sweet saint through the trials of life 
and the pains of martyrdom to the freshness of the palm, and the 
glory of the crown, as in the history of St. Catherine on the wails 
of her scuola at Vercelli, where, in spite of damp and mildew, 
and plaster flaking off the bricks, we may still guess the beauty 
and tenderness of the work of Luini, by the exquisite charm 
of the ruins that remain ; or in the lovely tale of St. Cecilia, as 
told with such bewitching grace and purity by Francesco Fran- 
cia and Lorenzo Costa in the chapel of the saint at Bologna.* 
We might fill this paper with enumeration of such con- 
tinuous and sustained work, done upon walls by artists of 
every school, from Varallo, whose sacred mountain rises among 
the spurs of the Piedmontese Alps, to Palermo, where the 
chapel of St. Rosalie is niched among the rocks that overlook 
the sea. The whole of Italy is full of the perishing remains of 
such noble labours, wrought in the three centuries between 
Duccio and Rafaelle. Of the best masters of the Siennese, Um- 
brian, and Lombard schools there are scores unknown, even by 
name, to those who have at their fingers’ end the contents of 


* There is, at length, a prospect of many of the noblest of these works being 
made accessible to the British public, by means of the Arundel Society (24 Old 
Bond Street), at whose service Mr. Layard has placed his collection of nearly 700 
tracings made from mural pictures, such as those described in the avitumns of 
1855 and 1856. As the originals are rapidly perishing from neglect and ill-usage, 
this work is doubly urgent ; and we earnestly recommend all who care for the 
finest art to enrol themselves in this Society. 
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every picture-gallery in England. They learnt, and lived, and 
laboured through their unresting lives in their native hill- 
towns, or in a narrow circle round about. Nor did the men, 
commissioned to execute these picture-histories, stop short 
when the dramatic part of their task was done. They were 
as patient, as liberal of labour, on the purely decorative portion ; 
crowding beauty and invention into the polychromatic spaces 
that separated their pictures on the walls, and into the co- 
louring of the ribs that marked the vaulting; scattering flowers 
and angel-faces over soffit and spandril, frieze or frame, like 
men whose hands had been blessed, as the good girl’s tongue 
was blessed in the fairy tale. Only those who have seen exam- 
ples of such complete transformation of a church, chapel, cor- 
ridor, or hall, into one great and harmonious picture, can truly 
appreciate the purport and power of thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth century art. Such paintings were the books of 
the unlettered, but not untaught people—“ Illiterati, quod per 
Scripturam non possunt intueri, hoc per queedam picture linea- 
menta contemplantur’—was the declaration of the synod of 
Arras in 1205. “We painters,” Vasari makes Buffalmacco say, 
“ give attention to naught but to make male and female saints 
on the walls and on our panels, thereby, to the great despite of 
the demons, to render men more devout and better.” Of the 
amount of such work demanded by the wants of those times, 
we can form no conception unless we can visit the old towns 
that perch on the peaks and flanks of Appenine, or nestle in 
the spurs of the Alps, or stud the coast of either Italian sea. 
It may be safely said that the traveller cannot halt at any 
Italian town of a thousand inhabitants, but the chances are 
that he will find, in mouldering public hall, or half-unroofed 
cloister, or damp and decaying chapel, some masterpiece of 
mural art, and some local antiquarian who knows all about the 
master and his school. For he will be amazed to learn that 
places, now corresponding to tenth-rate market towns in 
England, had their schools, teaching and sending forth pain- 
ters by the score, and by the hundred—as Arezzo, Borgo di 
Sepolcro, and Citt’ di Castello; to say nothing of more im- 
portant centres of population, like Perugia, Sienna, and Orvieto. 
In one word, art was then part of life; penetrating it at every 
point, giving it elevation, and taking from it vitality and signi- 
ficance ; interweaving itself with the commonest daily uses, 
the gladdest family joys, the deepest family sorrows of the in- 
dividual, and taking in the widest relations of the citizen and 
the Christian by its lessons in the council-hall or the church. 
If there is one word which more properly than any other cha- 
racterises the functions and character of art during those cen- 
turies, it is “popular.” Art was of, and from, and for the 
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people. The painter might be paid by the municipality, or the 
prior, or the churchchapter, or the lord of the city. But what 
he did was done that all who ran might read; that the evil- 
doer might be deterred by the fear of earthly justice or eternal 
doom; that the sufferer might take comfort, the proud and 
prosperous learn humility, from the pictured legend of saint 
and martyr; that the most unlettered might follow the history 
of God’s dealings with man, in the cycle of Old and New Testa, 
ment history ; that the monk might have stamped on his mind, 
as he paced his thoughtful cloister, the sufferings and miracles 
of the founder of his order; that the nun, in vespers or vigil, 
might be lifted up to ecstasy by the holiness of the pictured 
Madonna, or the fervour of the worshipping saint. 

From what we have said, it may be gathered how profound 
we conceive the error of a writer in Blackwood, for June, who, 
in writing of the Manchester Exhibition, speaks of the Caracci, 
as “having introduced a new element into art—popularity.” 
“To appreciate the early forms of art,” we are told, “demands 
a student’s knowledge. But there came at length, in the pro- 
gress of art, schools with thought less severe and recondite, with, 
at the same time, a delivery and expression more fluent and 
telling ; and the result was, that pictures thenceforth became 
more popular in style, and art, as said of philosophy, was at 
length from heaven brought to earth, within the ready reach 
of man. We believe that this consummation arose chiefly from 
the development of art as art: the early men knew not the 
distinction between art and nature; hence their works are a 
violation of both.” Elsewhere this writer says, “The period 
(that of the Caracci) had arrived in the onward development 
of art when pictorial effects were reduced to rule—when a 
picture could be produced by recipe—when the pupil was 
taught that he must put in a blue dress to balance an orange 
robe—when, finally, the laws of unity had become subject to 
academic precept: hence effective pictures were the necessary 
result, and a beggar, under the treatment of Murillo, became 
more popular than a Saint Catherine by Rafaelle.” We need 
not be surprised, that a writer who writes thus is of opinion 
“that the general verdict of the public, on the whole series up to 
Rafaelle, including the works of Botticelli, Crivelli, and Roselli, 
will be, that they are repugnant to our tastes, foreign to our 
wants, and irrelevant to the present art-interests of this country.” 

It is very probable that this would be the general verdict. 
We have been attempting to show that such a verdict would be 
one upon the Manchester Exhibition, and not upon the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite art of Italy, simply because that art is not, and could 
not be adequately represented at Manchester. When the writer 
in Blackwood says, that “this collection, which, with some sur- 
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prise and much delight, we found so consecutive and complete, 
will enable the public for the first time to judge for themselves 
of the historic merits of the great Pre-Raphaelite controversy, 
which has raged in this country for some years, and takes these 
works as its authority and origin,” we are at a loss whether to 
refer the assertion to impudence or ignorance. The Pre-Ra- 
phaelite part of the Exhibition, as we have shown, is neither 
consecutive in arrangement, nor complete in examples. There 
is not, for instance, a single genuine work of Giotto, unless we 
consider the fragments of the Carmine fresco to be by him and not 
by Gaddi, who, we know, executed a part of those works. Any 
tudgment of a period of art, arrived at on such data as are ga- 
thered at Manchester, for the three centuries between Duccio 
and Rafaelle, will be a judgment arrived at in the absence of the 
principal evidence in the cause,—at best, a judgment by default. 

Let us consider this writer’s startling conclusion: that Pre- 
Raphaelite art is “an art for students only,” the art of the Ca- 
racci “having introduced, for the first time, the element of popu- 
larity.” Knowing, as we do, that in the Pre-Raphaelite time art 
pervaded all life, and was in fact the great means by which all 
thought intended to reach the people found expression, so far 
from considering that the Caracci introduced the new clement 
of popularity, we have claimed the word “ popular” as peculiarly 
applicable to Pre-Raphaelite art. The art of the Caracci, on 
the other hand, owing such charms as it possesses to technical 
merits, we should have supposed would have attractions espe- 
cially for those able to appreciate technical merits,—for artists, 
for connoisseurs,—certainly not for the public. 

If, therefore, the words “ popular” and “ unpopular” are used 
with reference to those for whom these respective styles of art 
were employed, 7. e. to their effect on contemporary minds, we 
should insist on a transposition of the epithets. Pre-Raphaelite 
art was the only truly popular art that has ever been known 
in the modern world. The art of the Caracci was eminently 
exotic, unspontaneous, and wnpopular; neither called out by 
the wants of the people, nor affecting their daily lives, nor em- 
bodying their beliefs. The painter, in the seventeenth century, 
was the humble servant of princes and cardinals, not the hon- 
oured minister of municipalities like Florence in its days of 
greatest glory, or of republics like Sienna. The spirit of child- 
like faith which alike inspired the early painter and those who 
knelt before his pictures, had passed away when the Caracci 
arose. In losing the sense of independent nationality, and 
earnest unquestioning belief, art lost the springs of its noblest 
and most energetic action. 

If, however, the epithet “popular” and “ unpopular” be used 
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with reference to the appreciation of pictures at the present 
day and among ourselves, it is obvious that they relate rather 
to the culture of the critic than to the merit of the painter. 

Undoubtedly the Caracci were eminently popular in the last 
century, and up to the time when the principal existing collec- 
tions were formed. So were Guido and, Guercino; so were 
Carlo Dolce and Carlo Maratti. It is difficult to say to what 
depths of inanity we may not descend if we follow the clue of 
popularity ; but it is equally beyond doubt, that with the revi- 
val and spread of a more spiritual and deeper appreciation and 
criticism, not of pictures merely, but of art in all its forms, 
—poetry, sculpture, and architecture,—wefind the schools before 
Rafaelle daily attracting more attention, awaking more inter- 
est, and satisfying more demands of the imagination ; and the 
schools of the Caracci and their followers declining proportion- 
ately in estimation. 

Indeed, it would seem to be proved by history alone that 
the principle of “art for art’s sake,” which was the central doc- 
trine of the Eclectic school, contained within itself the germs 
of destruction ; for every successive step of the painters whom 
it inspired was a downward one,,.till they reached the degrada- 
tion and nullity in which lie the modern Italian schools, effete 
and empty. On the other hand, there must have been a vital 
principle in the spirit of that early Italian art, which carried it 
from the rude beginnings of Duccio and Cimabue, in Sienna, to 
the noble frescoes of Pinturicchio; in Florence, from the Byzan- 
tine rigidity of Cimabue, to the free life of Giotto, Masaccio, and 
Fra Bartolomeo ; in Umbria, from the mannered illuminations 
of Oderigi, to the extatic beauty of Perugino and Rafaelle ; in 
Venice, from the hard and lifeless forms of Quirico, to the noon- 
day splendour and exulting naturalism of Giorgione and Titian. 

This upward-tending influence was the spirit of faith, sin- 
cerity, and humility; this downward urging power was the 
spirit of self-sufficiency, pride, and display. So long as the 
former acted, the artist was the slave of his subject, the in- 
strument for setting forth its truth to men; wherever the 
latter was operative, the subject was the plaything of the 
artist, the means of exhibiting his dexterity. 

The writer we have quoted seems to think that the young 
men known as Pre-Raphaelites among ourselves have avowed 
by their choice of this name, and have manifested in their 
works, an intention of imitating the painters who preceded 
Rafaelle. We conceive that they mean rather to imply by 
it their approval of the spirit in which the earlier masters la- 
boured, and their intention to work in the same spirit, so far 
as this may be possible in times separated by such an impass- 
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able gulf, as lies between the fifteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. If there be any similarity in their works and those of 
the men they reverence for the virtues of sincerity, humility, and 
earnestness, it must be due to the degree in which they have 
themselves succeeded in attaining to these virtues, not by any 
conscious imitation: with the single exception of Rosetti, we 
believe that there is not one of our Pre-Raphaelites who has 
any extensive knowledge of the old masters, or any particular 
admiration for them ; and Rosetti’s antiquarianism, we imagine, 
will be found rather literary and intellectual than artistic. 

We have dwelt, then, at length on the subject of painting 
before the time of Rafaelle, both because its circumstances and 
conditions have rendered the illustration of it at Manchester 
peculiarly defective, and because the remarks it has suggested 
seem to us to bear importantly on any thoughtful consideration 
of the past and the future of English art. Is it well that those 
who indulge the hope that painting may yet become “ national” 
in this country—that our painters may some day rise from 
decorators of drawing-room walls to illustrators of the nation’s 
history, influencers of its noblest intellects, educators and re- 
finers of its masses—should bear in mind the character of the 
times and of painting respectively, when art did discharge 
these elevated functions. It is well also that those who think 
art should never stretch beyond trivial subjects and cabinet 
sizes, to grapple with grave interests and mix itself with deep 
questions of national life, government, and belief, should be 
reminded how grandly and successfully art has, in earlier 
times, realised these higher aspirations. We cannot even hope 
to appreciate or criticise fairly the art of our own day, without 
having a clear view of the different conditions imposed on it 
here at this time, and among the Italian communities during 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. It should 
be borne in mind too, by all who speculate on the prospects 


‘ of art among us, that these turn almost as much on the 


people who are to be influenced, as on the artists who are to 
influence. Let us endeavour to conceive what that populace 
must have been, who burst into such rejoicing when the Ma- 
donna of Cimabue was borne along the streets of Florence, that 
the district through which it passed was ever afterwards called 
“the merry quarter ;” or that rude soldiery, who, so late as 
1529,—when they were destroying. all the buildings between 
Florence and the Convent of St. Salvi, lest they should serve as 
shelter for the enemy,—stopped short, speechless with admira- 
tion, before the great fresco of Andrea del Sarto, in the refec- 
tory of the convent, and spared the building for the sake of 


the picture. 
P 
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The highest value of the Manchester Exhibition, as it ap- 
pears to us, will be in the prompting it may furnish to thought- 
ful men among the energetic employers of labour in the north 
to consider art as a great fact, present and operative in all 
civilised countries, and in this light to examine its history and 
manifestations. If it merely ends in promoting an interest in 
pictures, it will have done some good. 

As an incentive to imitation, it is not likely to do any 
appreciable harm. We would merely remark on this point, 
and with reference to the reproach of imitating the earlier 
masters so frequently brought against our Pre-Raphaelites, that 
imitation of any school is an unmixed evil ; but that—imitation 
for imitation—there is less risk in imitating Perugino or Gian 
Bellini, than in imitating the Caracci or Guercino. The more 
spiritual the school, the less imitation of it is likely to degrade 
and vulgarise. The more perfect in technicality the works 
imitated, the more likely imitation of them is to elevate tech- 
nical merits into undue importance. But the English school is 
too rooted in native individuality, too far advanced on the road 
of close imitation of nature, to be in any hazard of falling into 
imitation of minor masters. The danger lies in quite another 
direction ; lest a too entire absorption in care and thought 
about the means of art should lead to an overlooking of its 
end, which is, as we conceive, the expression of the best and 
noblest thoughts that the artist can reach, by means of the 
most truthful representation he can achieve of the forms in 
which the thought is expressed. In what we have said of the 
lacune and confusion of the Manchester Gallery of Ancient 
Masters, we are anxious not to be thought to impute neglect or 
incompetence either to the Committee, or Mr. Scharf, their 
officer. We quite believe both to have been unavoidable. 
Even for the selection of copies and second-rate pictures, and 
for the toleration of obvious misnomers, we have no doubt 
amply sufficient explanation may be given. 

When we pass from the period preceding Rafaelle to that 
which follows him, we find a more satisfactory representation 
of individual masters; though the same confusion in hanging 
still renders the study of schools a fatiguing task. We must 
especially lament that the works of the Lombard school were 
not hung together, and that no Leonardo could be procured 
with more claims to be considered genuine than the sketch for 
the head of the “ Vierge aux Rochers” (144). Doubtful as this 
appears to us, from its deficiency in that force which must be 
looked for in even a study from the hand of Leonardo, it is the 
only work given to the master here possessing the shadow of a 
claim to such parentage. The “St. Jerome” (104) bears a date 
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which is irreconcilable with its having been painted by Leo- 
nardo, did not the evidence of eyesight bespeak it as a work 
rather of Beccafumi than of the Lombard school. One of the 
finest pictures by any pupil of Leonardo seems to be the large 
“ Madonna and Saints,’ by Beltraffio (92), though we can 
scarcely venture to pronounce an opinion on a work hung so 
high. There are several very tolerable Luinis, an inferior Marco 
d’Oggione, three Gaudenzio Ferraris, two or three Solarios, and 
two other Beltraffios, besides the large one just mentioned, 
which, placed in juxtaposition, would have at least enabled the 
Lombard school to have “ put in an appearance” at Manchester. 
Scattered as these pictures now are, they have no significance 
whatever, except for those who can refer them to their places 
in the history of art. Correggio is very inadequately repre- 
sented. There are great doubts even as to Lord Ward’s “ Read- 
ing Magdalene” (165). It is at least a very fine copy, if not a 
repetition, of the Dresden picture. The “Angels’ Heads” (166, 
167), however, from the apse of the demolished church of San 
Giovanni, at Parma, are fine and undoubted works of the 
master—most instructive and in excellent preservation, thanks 
to the durability of intonaco and water-colour. The little oval 
“Virgin kissing the Child” (168) is more like a work of the 
Caracci school than of Correggio ; and the “ Virgin and Child,” 
on a gold ground (142), is an unmistakable Pasticcio. Why the 
very feeble portrait by Andrea del Sarto (174) was selected from 
Panshanger, where there were three other magnificent portraits 
of the master to choose from, we are not aware. Perhaps Lord 
Cowper thought he had done quite enough in contributing his 
two exquisite “ Madonnas” (136, 141), the gems of the Rafaelles 
here exhibited, and the noble “ Riposo,” which bears the name 
of Fra Bartolomeo (118). This picture is of peculiar interest, 
though we find ourselves seriously at odds with Dr. Waagen 
on more than one of his remarks upon it.* The Doctor, who 
does not seem from the general character of his criticisms to 
have any practical knowledge of the processes of painting, sees 
in this picture “extraordinary warmth and depth, even for Fra 
Bartolomeo: the execution of the details extremely careful, in 
a delicately-blended manner, and indicating in the sfwmato 
modelling the influence of Leonardo da Vinci.” 

Now we would appeal to all those who have made a special 
study of the Florentine masters, whether a careful examina- 
tion of this fine picture does not leave them satisfied that it 
is one of the joint works of Fra Bartolomeo and Mariotto 
Albertinelli, the design of which belongs to the former and 


* Treasures of Art in Great Britain, vol. iii. p. 10. 
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greater master, the colouring to the weaker and less consum- 
mate hand of the friend and pupil. The very parts of the pic- 
ture which Dr. Waagen describes as injured, “the body and 
right leg of the St. John, and the left hand of the Virgin,” are 
precisely the portions in the most genuine and unimpaired 
state. The “showing-through of the light ground,” which the 
Doctor refers to as a proof of injury, is due to the slightness 
of Mariotto’s work. In the extremities of both the children the 
under-painting of the shadows is apparent; and the rapidity 
with which the brown transparent colour used in the under- 
painting has been applied, leads to that patchy effect which the 
Doctor attributes to injury. To the painter the picture is of 
singular value, for the insight it affords into the technical pro- 
cedure of the school. For the untechnical student, it has the 
grandiose charm of Fra Bartolomeo’s designs, and the sweet 
repose and tender loveliness of the Virgin. 

We have already referred to the unaccountable manner in 
which manifest copies,—not of high merit even as copies,— 
have been selected to mar the effect of the genuine works of 
Rafaelle in this gallery. 

It is not till we extract the gold from the matrix of rub- 
bish, that we can know how rich our ore really is. The genu- 
ine pictures here comprise the two Panshanger “Madonnas” 
(136, 141), both belonging to the painter’s earlier or Floren- 
tine manner,—the smaller probably a work of 1505; the 
larger bearing the date of 1506, the very year of Rafaelle’s 
departure for Rome,—and in fine preservation. The re-paint- 
ing of an eye, which may be observed, seems to us not the 
work of a restorer, but a pentimento of the master’s. Besides 
these two sweet pictures—of which the smallest and least cele- 
brated is, to our taste, the most exquisite in expression—less 
masterly, but not less interesting, is the Fesch “Crucifixion” 
(123), from Lord Ward’s gallery,* a picture of unrivalled im- 
portance for its illustration of the extraordinary degree in 
which the young Rafaelle, at seventeen, had appropriated to 
himself the manner and expression in heads and attitudes of 
his instructor, Pietro Perugino. The Manchester gallery, hap- 
pily, gives us excellent means of comparing master and pupil, 
in this “ Crucifixion” by Rafaelle, and in Perugino’s fine com- 
position, executed in tempera, of the “Virgin and Child,” 
enthroned between St. Jerome and St. Peter (117), from the 
collection of Lord Northwick, together with the five exqui- 


é * Painted, according to Passavant, in 1500, for the chapel of the Gavari family, 

in the Dominican church at Citta di Castello, where it remained till sold to a 
Frenchman at the beginning of the present century, who bought it for 4,000 scudi, 
supplying its place with a very bad copy. 
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site predella pictures of the same master, the “Noli me tan- 
gere,’ the “Baptism,” the “Nativity,” the “ Resurrection,” 
and “Christ with the Woman of Samaria” (83—87), from the 
collection of Mr. Alexander Barker. We know of no finer 
small examples of Perugino than this series, bathed through- 
out in the tenderest purity and serenest loveliness. The pecu- 
liar symmetrical though scattered arrangement of principal and 
secondary figures which runs through all the five pictures de- 
serves notice, as observable in early works of Pietro’s great 
pupil, particularly in a most interesting and unmistakably 
genuine little predella picture, representing the “ Martyrdom 
of St. Cosmo and St. Damian,” in the British Institution this 
year,* from the collection of Mr. William Stuart. 

But to return from the master’s work to the pupil’s. Be- 
sides the three original works of Rafaelle already mentioned, 
another picture here, of equal authenticity, is the “ Agony in 
the Garden ” (134), formerly in Mr. Coningham’s gallery, and 
now in that of Mr. Fuller Maitland. This picture was ori- 
ginally painted for Guidobaldo,t duke of Urbino, and was 
afterwards in the possession of the Gabrielli family. It bears 
strong traces of direct Peruginesque influence in the central 
figure of the praying Saviour. Why an inferior repetition, 
or copy, with exactly the same figure in the same landscape, was 
also hung here (128), is one of those instances of odd selection 
which so puzzle one at Manchester. The “Three Graces,” for- 
merly in the Borghese Gallery, and now one of the gems of 
Lord Ward’s collection, is another genuine work of Rafaelle’s, 
considered by Passavant to have been painted in 1506, and 
executed probably from a drawing of the antique group then 
in the library of the Cathedral of Sienna, and now in the col- 
lection of the Academy of Venice. Equally authentic, though 
in parts much injured, are the two here shown of the well- 
known series of five predella pictures, which passed from the 
possession of the Duke of Bracciano into the Orleans gallery, 
and were sold, on the resale of that gallery, at London, in 1798. 
These pictures Passavant refers to 1505. “The Agony in the 
Garden” (134)} is much injured and repainted. “The Pieta,” 
contributed:to Manchester by Mrs. H. Dawson, is in much finer 
preservation. Both are full of pure, tender, and solemn feeling. 
The “Madonna and Child” (179), formerly in the Rogers col- 


* Numbered 23 in the B. I. Catalogue. 

¢ From whose gallery it was, in 1829, stolen by a servant, who sold it for 
60 scudi to a dealer. Prince Gabrielli discovered the loss just in time to regain 
the picture, on payment of a bonus of 10 scudi to the disappointed dealer. 

f Formerly in Mr. Rogers’s collection. Of the rest of the series, the “ Christ 
bearing the Cross ”’ is in Mr. Miles’s collection at Leigh Court ; the “St. Francis” 
and “St, Antony of Padua” are in the Dulwich gallery, 
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lection, has been so much injured, that it is impossible to as- 
sign its authorship with any confidence. It may be Rafaelle’s ; 
it may be Fra Bartolomeo’s ; it may even be Baroccio’s. 

There is not another of the many pictures here ascribed to 
Rafaelle, which had any claims to a place in a collection of the 
Art-Treasures of Great Britain. When Dr. Waagen speaks of 
the head of the Warwick repetition of “Joanna of Arragon,” 
as “more delicate, animated, and warmer in tone,” than the 
Louvre portrait, we can only express our profound disagree- 
ment with the infallible Doctor. But as even he “doubts” 
if this can be the original mentioned by Vasari, and as we 
should imagine nineteen out of twenty persons who have really 
studied the works of Rafaelle closely would have carried that 
“doubt” a great deal further, the picture should not have been 
here, any more than such a pasticcio as the Christ-Church 
“Nativity ” (173), which may be by Pellegrino da Modena, or 
the wretched Oakover copy of “The Perla” (148). Many 
sound judges doubt the authenticity of even the Madrid ori- 
ginal. But this copy has not a single merit that we can dis- 
cover. We cannot find in it a trace of either the “ well- 
understood forms” or “carefully blended painting” of which 
Dr. Waagen speaks (vol. iii. p. 390). And as to the “ powerful 
tone” of the colour, if blackness be power, we agree with the 
learned Doctor, but on no other condition. The two treat- 
ments of the “ Agony in the Garden,” by Rafaelle, may be 
compared with the very interesting pictures of the same sub- 
ject, by Andrea Mantegna (98), and his brother-in-law, Gian 
Bellini (89). The Mantegna is by far the finest small example 
of the master in this country. Ninety-nine connoisseurs out 
of a hundred, probably, would have assigned the work of Gian 
Bellini to Mantegna; so like is it, in the somewhat hard and 
strong, but powerfully conceived and vigorously executed 
figures of the sleeping Saints, and in the earnest, prayerful 
agony of the Saviour. And yet there zs a subtle difference, 
if you examine the two closely. The background of the Vene- 
tian picture has more of the Bellinesque than the Paduan cha- 
racter ; and the elongated and slender proportions of the figures 
are also noticeable, as quite opposed to the characteristics of 
Mantegna. In no known work, however, of Gian Bellini’s does 
the influence of the Paduan teaching appear so strongly as in 
this picture. It is probably from one of the designs of Jacopo 
Bellini, the father of Gian and Gentile. It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain if this design is included in the collection 
of pencil-drawings by Jacopo now in the British Museum ; a 
repertory of great value for the history of the earlier Venetian 
art generally, and the Bellini school in particular. 
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But we must not allow ourselves to be enticed away into 
discussions of the details of particular pictures. Let us return 
to the general character and uses of the Exhibition. We have 
pointed out both the particular periods of which it cannot be 
said adequately to illustrate the art-history. We have expressed 
our sense of the incompleteness with which the great collections 
of England are represented, of the occasional oddness of the 
selection of examples, and of the confusion in their arrange- 
ment ; because the two former defects are calculated to mislead 
visitors in their estimate of the value of the art-treasures of 
England, and the last must inevitably confuse the student who 
does not bring to the building the power of classifying the pic- 
tures for himself. But the ungracious duty of fault-finding 
discharged, we have pleasure in bearing testimony to the great 
value and interest of the collection, as illustrating the various 
results of the ever-vital springs of art in distant countries, at 
different times, and under the most dissimilar conditions of 
public and private life. In the illustration it affords of the 
multiform manifestations of the art-faculty lies, we conceive, 
the great value of the Exhibition. For here we may track not 
only the great stream of Italian art, but in some degree follow 
up its principal confluents in the schools of Sienna, Umbria, 
Florence, Lombardy, Venice, and Rome, i.e. if we can disen- 
tangle them for ourselves on these chaotic walls. Then we may 
compare the art of Spain, in both its great schools, Sevilian and 
Castilian, with the art of Italy; and that of Flanders, Ger- 
many, and Holland with both. The case of France is peculiar. 
If we judged by what is here shown, we should infer that 
France had no art of her own till the time of Louis XIV. ; 
and yet the Burgundian painters in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were numerous :* they had their confraternities, or 
guilds, and were in intimate relation with those of Hainault 
and Brabant. At a later date, Francis I. contrived to plant, 
at Fontainebleau, slips from the great Lombard and Roman 
trees of art; but they did not take kindly to the soil. Unless 
we resort to the illuminations of manuscripts, it is as difficult 
to supply any illustration of the native art of France before 
Louis XIV., as it would be to supply such illustration of the 
native art of England before Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Both countries did more to find employment for foreign 
painters than to favour home-made ones. Louis XI. sent to 
Brussels for Van der Goes, or Francis I. to Milan and Mantua 
for Leonardo and Giulio Romano, just as Henry VII. did to 
Rome for Torrigiano, or to Middelburg for John of Mabuse, 


* See on this subject, the very trustworthy work of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cayalcaselle, on the Early Flemish Painters. 
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or as his successors looked for their court-painters in the 
schools of Augsburg and Antwerp, not in those of Norwich or 
London. The very interesting tempera picture from Wilton 
(42) is a diptych, representing on one leaf Richard IT. (Gin a 
mantle of cloth-of-gold) with his patron saints, St. John the 
Baptist and King Edward the Confessor; and King Edmund 
kneeling before the Virgin, who, with the Infant in her arms, 
and an attendant choir of angels, clothed in blue and crowned 
with white roses, occupies the other panel. This work, which 
must have been painted not long after the accession of the king, 
probably about 1384, proves nothing as to the existence of a 
school of painting in England contemporary with the Siennese 
or Florentine, for it is impossible to be satisfied that this is the 
work of an English painter at all. We know that Henry III. had 
a Florentine painter in his employment, and Dr. Waagen asserts 
confidently that this picture is the work of an Italian. This 
may be, but there is no reason to believe that we had not 
English illuminators at that date quite capable of producing 
such a Work. Thanks principally to the iconoclastic zeal and 
whitewash of Puritan Protestantism, we are reduced to the 
entries in royal or family archives and the illuminations in 
manuscripts for proof of the existence of native painters in 
England before the end of the sixteenth century. But that 
they lived and wrought both in hall and chamber, in cathedral 
and parish church, we know from household books and Ex- 
chequer records, as well as from a few altar-frontals and occa- 
sional remains of wall-paintings discovered under plaster. This 
chapter, however, of the history of art remains still to be written. 
Two old panels from the church of St. Mary, Madder-market, at 
Norwich, are the only unquestionable illustrations of early na- 
tive painting at Manchester. The county of Norfolk could have 
furnished abundance of such works ; equally dull and earthy in 
colour, equally clumsy in form and rude in execution. 

Even the demand for portraiture created no English school 
before Reynolds. The English portrait-gallery, for the period 
preceding Henry VII., furnishes us only with anonymous 
works. The Mabuse (57), the best of the four duplicates, re- 
presenting the three children of Henry VII, must have been 
painted about 1495. But, till the middle of the seventeenth 
century, we encounter no English name among our court- 
painters. Holbein from Augsburg, Lucas de Heere from the 
school of Franz Floris, Zucchero from that of his brother 
Tadello at Rome, Mark Gerhard from Bruges, Van Somer, 
Mytens, Jansen, and their greater successor, Vandyke, from 
Antwerp, were the men to whose pencils we owe the long series 
of English worthies who adorn the nave of the Old Trafford 
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Gallery. Dobson was the first English painter whose name sur- 
vives, attached to work scarcely inferior to Vandyke’s. Crom- 
well was painted, as befitted him, by Englishmen; by Walker 
in life-size, by Cooper in little. Only a copy of the latter’s famous 
miniature is shown at Manchester. Lely was a Haarlemer, 
and Kneller was a native of Lubeck and a pupil of Rembrandt 
and Ferdinand Bol. Verelst, Zeeman, Klostermann, Vander- 
bank, and Dahl, are, after Kneller, the most conspicuous names 
attached to those marvellously unindividual ladies in long-bo- 
died white satin gowns, and those gentlemen in periwigs, Sten- 
kirk cravats, and wide-cuffed velvet coats, who look so placidly 
down from the panelled walls of manorial drawing-rooms, and 
submit so patiently to their not unmerited banishment into 
corridors and garrets. Richardson, Gervas, and Hudson, were 
Englishmen who got a living by portrait-painting before Rey- 
nolds ; but the school of England begins with Sir Joshua. He 
was its vitaliser, and its greatest ornament. To him we owe it 
that the Academy did not degenerate into the feeblest of cliques; 
and from his time England has held her own in art against 
France, has outshone the last fceble flickerings of the fires of 
Italy, and has seen the growth of a new historical and religious 
school of painting in Germany. 

After all, the great interest of the Manchester Exhibition, 
for us, must centre in the Northern Gallery, where the English 
school is illustrated in a series that embraces examples of every 
painter who has achieved honour among us, from Hogarth to 
the last successful aspirant to the honours of a paragraph in 
the notices of this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 

Coming to the study of these 600 pictures from the masters 
of Sienna, Florence, and Padua; of Perugia, Milan, and Rome; 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp; of Seville and Madrid; of 
Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, and the Hague,—we are struck 
first by the severance of English art from all idealism; by its 
strong local, if not national, character; by its gradual emanci- 
pation from the conventionalism of the last century, its close 
and successful study of nature in landscape, and the small de- 
gree in which, by comparison with the art of the Netherlands, 
it has devoted itself to the representation of contemporary life. 

Here is no clothing in form and colour of the faith of a 
people, whose heavenward aspirations can be heightened by 
contemplation of a Madonna; whose reverence can express it- 
self by the dedication of an altar-piece, or the decoration of a 
mortuary chapel. English art is nakedly and narrowly Protest- 
ant. It has hitherto been debarred even from that kind of 
historical painting to which a patriotically-minded man may 
bring a spirit and a purpose allied to the religious in elevation 
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and earnestness. The dome of St. Paul’s, painted by Thornhill 
at forty shillings the square-yard; the great room of the Adelphi, 
decorated by savage, starving Barry, with fifteen shillings and 
sixpence in his pocket, —remain the two sole examples of art ap- 
plied to any thing like the work which employed it exclusively 
in the times and countries where it has taken its noblest and 
most enduring forms. Had it not been for the inroad of Puri- 
tanism, we might have seen a nobler development of art in Eng- 
land under the auspices of Charles I., who showed his love of it 
by his collections and his patronage of Vandyke,—though he did 
cut down his charges unsparingly. But between the Restoration 
and the foundation of the Royal Academy, not one painting 
higher than a portrait, a flower-piece, or a hunting-scene, was 
produced in England; and nine out of ten, even of such works 
as these, were executed by Dutchmen. Our Government has 
never, till the present reign, admitted that it has any duties 
in connection with art. ‘The first two Georges patronised the 
flower-painters of Amsterdam and Haiirlem, and rose to a relish 
of the tipsy boors of Teniers, the tavern-scenes of Jan Steen, 
and the ice-fairs of Lingelback or Molenaer. George III. had 
a devout belief in West; never were patron and painter so 
made for each other, as regards all that was most respectable 
in their practice, beliefs, and intentions, and most feeble and 
contracted in their imaginations and understandings. George 
IV. looked upon the painter as subordinate to the tailor; and 
yet the old family taste broke out even in him. The first gen- 
tleman in Europe loved Netherlandish pictures, and collected a 
capital gallery of examples of those schools. William IV. pa- 
tronised Chambers and Huggins, rather from the feeling of a 
sailor than any sense he had that kings owe a duty to the arts. 
Under the present reign we have seen the first example of pub- 
lic money paid to artists for the decoration of the great council- 
chambers of the nation; the foundation of a department of 
science and art in the Government; and we trust we may add, 
prophetically, the erection of a National Gallery worthy of the 
nation. Will this public recognition of art impress upon our 
school a character different from that which a survey of the 
modern gallery at Manchester shows it to have possessed from 
1730 to 1856? 

Hitherto, trusting entirely for support to the demands 
of the private patron, our native art has but reflected the 
fashions and tastes of the day ; has been limited by the dimen- 
sions of English houses ; has never aimed at any thing more se- 
rious than perpetuating a face, or providing a pretty decoration 
for the wall of a room. Luckily, however, the love of out-door 
nature has long been common both to our patrons and our paint- 
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ers; by this, and by the large infusion of realism due to por- 
traiture, a healthy life has been kept up in English art, which 
has at length borne down the mannered pseudo-classicism and 
italianised conventionality of the second half of the last century. 
That period of Dilettanti-Society connoisseurship fed on the 
scraps picked up during the grand-tour; self-sufficient and 
shallow, attaching itself, in the works of the past, to whatever 
was least spiritual and least warmed by imaginative life—to 
the architecture of Palladio, the sculpture of Bernini, the reli- 
gious paintings of the Caracci, Guido, and Guercino, and the 
landscapes of Claude and the Poussins. 

Thank Heaven, both artists and appreciators of art are 
beginning to outgrow this cold and crushing dogmatism, and 
to look more boldly into the face of nature and more thought- 
fully into the aspects of society. There is at last a beginning of 
national employment for the men who will devote themselves 
to the setting forth the great deeds, struggles, sufferings and 
triumphs, through which this country has wrought her way to 
what she is. And though our churches are not as yet likely to 
enlist the painter’s hand in the service or adornment of their 
worship, is he not himself anointed priest of the great temple 
of nature, to lead men away from the fret and fever of business 
or pleasure, into the still, over-arched chapels of summer leaf- 
age, up to the wide and waste hill-altars ; to set roaring in our 
ears the organ-symphonies of the great sea; to soothe and 
soften us with the sweet singing of the streamlet through the 
meadows, or to set our hearts in tune with the harping of the 
wind upon the rushes of the mere ? 

In the reverent study and truthful representation of nature 
the English painter is furnished with the best antidote against 
the frivolity and insignificance to which our habit of looking in 
pictures only for what will amuse and give immediate pleasure 
is in danger of reducing him. 

Both our manners and our minds are too refined to tolerate 
those representations of low life, in which the Flemish painters 
of the seventeenth century found subject-matter for their un- 
rivalled technical skill. Our high-life is too measured and sub- 
dued to present any salient points to the painter. Our middle- 
class life is too sad and sober to furnish much food for the 
pencil. The element of the picturesque enters so little into the 
actualities of the century, that we can hardly blame the painter 
who goes to the past in search of it; nor should we wonder, 
that of the many who set out on that backward journey, the 
great majority get no further than Wardour Street. There is 
only too abundant evidence in the English gallery here how 
much this bric-a-brac and masquerade-warehouse art is encou- 
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raged in England, and by none more than by the Manchester 
picture-buyers. 

It is the duty of all—of the public who buy, quite as much 
as of the writers who criticise—to insist upon it that, however 
fine the clothes in which the painter may dress his lay-figure, 
and however pretty the face he may clap a-top of them, neither 
frippery nor fair feature shall excuse the want of brains. From 
a commendable feeling of the necessity of this, many critics 
now-a-days are for ever repeating the demand for “ expression, 
expression, expression!” ‘This, on the other hand, may end in 
begetting a school of grin and grimace—of the kind exemplified 
in Millais’s picture of “The Heretic’s Escape,” this year—in 
which g moment is chosen which admits only of expressions so 
strong as to look like caricature, however faithfully rendered. 
We shall risk less by insisting, as the one saving condition for 
modern art, that the painter shall bring to his work, whatever 
it be, a reverent, self-respecting, truthful, and serious spirit. 
The work of a man not aiming at self-display,—not so studious 
of success as of faithful rendering,—will always command re- 
spect, though it may lack the effect which wins attention in an 
exhibition. 

Oh, that Exhibition! would we saw our way to getting rid 
of it, for surely its evil results are as grievous as they are appa- 
rent. And yet it must be confessed, we fear, that without it 
our painters and the public would never be brought together, as 
they must be for the former to exist, and for the latter to take 
a living interest in contemporary art. 

In the centuries before Rafaelle, the painter laboured in his 
“bottega”—his shop, where his wares and his working might 
be seen, as any other handicraftsman’s, or else he wrought from 
his scaffold on the walls. His finished work, if movable, went 
to its public place above the altar amid rejoicing crowds, and 
by worshipping crowds was ever afterwards enjoyed and ad- 
mired ; or it was fixed over the judgment-seat, to impress its 
lessons for ever on judges and litigants, criminals, witnesses, 
and auditory ; or it depicted the whole scheme of Christian re- 
demption, from the baptism over the porch to the judgment 
round the chancel-arch, in symbol, and type, and legend—the 
picture-book of those who could not read letters; or it em- 
blazoned the house-fronts, and wrote itself above the arcades 
of the market-place. There was no need of exhibitions then ; 
but now there must be a mart where the buyers and sellers of 
pictures may meet, as there was in the old days of the Flemish 
“Pands ;’* for in Flanders, too, art was decorative and com- 


* See for this, and all that relates to early Flemish art, the work of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle already referred to, 
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mercial as in England, and only partially national and reli- 
gious; whereas in Italy, during its best period, its decorative 
and commercial elements were immeasurably less developed 
than its public and devotional ones. 

We are sensible that in this article we have only touched 
on one class of considerations, suggested by one part of the 
Manchester Exhibition. We have not attempted to give even 
an outline of the multifarious contents of this great Art-trea- 
sure-house in the way of painting alone. We have not so much 
as referred to the collections illustrative of the art of design in 
pottery and porcelain, in metal work and ivory, in arms and 
textile fabrics, and furniture ; nor to the water-colour gallery, 
nor to the sculpture. 

Even the miniatures and the gallery of drawings and en- 
gravings must be dismissed with the merest mention. All 
three deserve the most careful study from all who are interested 
in the history of art. The drawings are very valuable, and 
have been well classified. The series of engravings, in respect 
of completeness aid classification, is, of all parts of the Exhibi- 
tion, that which reflects most credit upon those to whom it has 
been entrusted. It was scarcely in the nature of things that 
a gathering so miscellaneous as that which fills the cases ar- 
ranged by Mr. Waring should have been as complete, in any 
one part,—much less in all its parts,—as the series illustrative 
of the single art of engraving. But resources, knowledge, and 
loving labour less than those employed on this part of the 
Exhibition by Mr. Dominic Colnaghi and Mr. Scott—for to 
these gentlemen is due the real credit—would have been insuf- 
ficient to secure the admirable result which the combination of 
all three has secured. Acknowledgment is also due, in connec- 
tion with this department of the Exhibition and the Water- 
colour, to Mr. Holmes, whose premature death soon after the 
opening of the Gallery has excited such well-founded regret. 

We may say of this part of the Exhibition, what cannot 
with truth be said of any other, that it gives a perfect historical 
record of one branch of art, such as can no where else be 
seen. Here is none of the strange selection, or stranger de- 
rangement of examples, for which we have to find excuses, and 
make allowances in the gallery of ancient pictures. We have 
not to piek out for ourselves and recombine into historical 
wholes the scattered engravings of the schools of Baccio Bal- 
dini, and Mantegna, of Marc Antonio and Martin Schoen, of 
Albert Durer and Bolswaert, as we have the pictures of Sienna 
and Florence, of Perugia and Milan, of Seville, Bruges, and 
Augsburg. 

‘We are unable to say how much of this marked distinction 
is due to superior knowledge of their subject on the part of 
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Messrs. Colnaghi and Scott ; how much to timely and methodi- 
cal arrangement ; how much to the fact that these gentlemen 
possessed the command of ownership over great part of their 
materials, and that given by high respect and the fullest con- 
fidence over all the principal collections of engravings in this 
country. But the fact is apparent, and demands recognition. 
Our space is exhausted, and we dismiss our subject with the 
painful feeling that we are leaving three-parts of it unconsi- 
dered, but with pride in the thought that Manchester men have 
achieved an undertaking, which, imperfect as it may be in 
parts, is yet, as a whole, an honour to the great industrial 
community which has carried it into execution, and a glory to 
the country in which such a project has found the means for 
its realization. Its uses may not be apparent at first, nor are 
its lessons likely to issue in any immediate or direct results. 
But in the spirit of the mottoes with which the Committee have 
decorated their stately nave, we may express our hope that this 
collection, while it testifies to the immortal vitality of the 
beautiful, will waken many souls, and make itself felt in the 
working and thinking of generations yet unborn. 





Art. IX.—THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND MIDDLE- 
CLASS EDUCATION. 


Statement of Facts and Arguments respecting the proposed Abandon- 
ment of the College Test in the case of Candidates for Degrees in 
Arts and Laws in the University of London. (Circulated by au- 
thority of the Graduates’ Committee.) 1857. 


Middle-Class Education. Second Edition. J. Ridgway and Co. 


Certain movements in the University of Oxford have made 
“ Middle-Class Education” one of the topics of the day. It has 
occurred to some of its members that while the middle classes 
are daily becoming more and more influential, their education 
has been left to chance and private speculation, and that it would 
be a good thing to institute examinations under the auspices of 
the University for boys and youths of fifteen and eighteen years 
of age, the reward of success being an honorary title connecting 
the bearer with Oxford. It is thought that a standard may thus 
be set up whereby parents may judge of the pretensions of 
various schools and systems of instruction, and that the emula- 
tive ambition of masters and scholars alike will issue in good. 
It is also thought that the badge conferred will be an advan- 
tageous means of directing employers to the choice of deserving 
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applicants for employment; and moreover, that the tendency of 
the whole scheme will be to give the University a hold on the 
affections of a new class, and to incite many to pursue higher 
studies within its own precincts. 

We entertain the heartiest good wishes for the success of 
the plan. We agree that it is likely to do much good, and we 
see no reason why universities should not employ some of their 
spare power in this direction. But we altogether deny that the 
ingenious and benevolent projectors have grasped the whole 
problem of middle-class education, and we feel the urgent neces- 
sity of taking distinct ground with reference to it, when we see 
the Senate of the middle-class University of London not only 
prepared, but eager to sacrifice the very objects which it was 
constituted to promote. That body is desirous to obliterate the 
distinction (which the Oxonians anxiously preserve) between the 
holder of the new title and the academically educated man who 
possesses a university degree, and is capable of exercising cor- 
porate functions at Oxford. Ifthe Senate of the University of 
London have their way, the London Bachelor will be pretty much 
on a par with the Oxford Associate. Hitherto a London degree 
in Arts, like all other degrees in Arts which have commanded ge- 
neral respect in this country, has denoted that the holder has not 
only passed a university examination, but has had a university 
training. He must have spent a long time in a college of the 
university. It is now proposed to grant the degree on examina- 
tion alone, without university training. We propose to show 
how vital the difference is, how much a right estimate of it has 
to do with any true conception of middle-class education, and 
how peculiarly it behoves the University of London to attend to 
the true interest of the middle classes in the matter. 

I. When we seek to show how vital the difference is, we are 
met by the difficulty that the argument lies in a nutshell. We 
are at a loss to expand or illustrate the proposition, that a man 
who has merely got a certain number of marks for answer- 
ing the questions of examiners nominated by a body, calling 
itself a university, but whose sole function is to exercise the 
patronage involved in the appointment of examiners, is not, for 
that reason, “a university man.”* If the examination is a rigid 
sifting of the candidate’s attainments in the higher branches of 
mathematics, or in a sweeping cycle of some specific literature, 
his success may well show that his knowledge is extensive, and 
a searching vivd voce test may even enable the examiner to pro- 
nounce it profound. But if the examination is directed to a 
variety of subjects, and no greater proficiency is required in any 
than such as average men of liberal education are expected to 


* We can but assert that he is not, and appeal to the common understanding 
of terms for our justification, 
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possess, the only remark we can make about the successful can- 
didate is, that we do not know much more about him than we 
did before. He may have a moderate amount of general know- 
ledge uncombined with any true mental culture, or he may have 
acquired, for the nonce, the capacity of answering certain ques- 
tions with no mental effect whatever except to confuse his brains 
and inflate his vanity. He has given no proof worth mentioning 
that he is entitled to take rank as a man of trained mind,—as 
one belonging to the educated class. Now, however much the 
assertion may be derided by those who are incapable of under- 
standing that general influences on the mind and character, hard 
to enclose in definitions, and harder still to estimate in marks, 
are in reality the very essence of all education,—we do unhesi- 
tatingly assert that when we are told that a man has had a 
regular college education, we know far more about him than if 
we are told that he has passed an examination. The mere fact 
of giving up the vivid and joyous years of early manhood, in 
company with others who are doing the same at the same age, 
to even an indolent intellectual culture, under the influence of 
minds universally allowed to be authoritative, and within walls 
impressed by a dignified public character, transforms the man. 
The transformation may not be an unmixed good ; in some cases 
it may weaken the mind while it widens it ; but he by whom it has 
been undergone, has a right to a distinctive mark. Ifno other 
effect has been produced, he can hardly fail to start in life with 
a sense of the reality and importance of ideas, of things which 
are-not scen, of gencral truths, of essence as compared to acci- 
dent; and he will combine with this sense the knowledge that 
the world of ideas is as hard-working a world as that of sense, 
and that in the sweat of our brows we must eat the bread of life 
as well as the bread which perisheth. It is this combination 
which, with whatever shortcomings, we gain more surely for the 
mere ordinary man by a college education than in any other 
way, and it is impossible to over-estimate its importance. The 
uneducated man, plunged at once into practical life, becomes, 
according to his natural bent, incomplete on the one side or on 
the other. The most grow material, and leave the world of 
ideas altogether, and these are generally the strongest and those 
whom it is most mortifying to see shut up in such a narrow 
prison of sense. Others, with more leisure,—or at least more wish 
to escape from work,—grow vague, dreamy, frothy ;—conceiting 
themselves that in lazily following a stream of out-of-the-way 
ideas (or words) furnished by others, they are mental labourers. 
It is only what we might have expected, that the best way of 
fusing the antagonist tendencies in the mind is to allow a breath- 
ing space, at the time when perception is keenest and natural 
nobleness least alloyed, during which thought shall be the pro- 
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fessed business of life, and the absence of grinding cares and 
harsh responsibilities shall leave human nature its full play. 

It is this effect which we claim as the gist of the usefulness 
of a college education,—the distinctive characteristic of the holder 
of a degree. Of course it is only part of the result. Of course 
training in specific subjects can be pursued far better in colleges 
than elsewhere. But on this it is not necessary to enlarge ; our 
object is to state, what we believe is very generally felt, that the 
educational advantages which it is easiest and least invidious to 
state in argument, are not the really characteristic advantages of 
a college education. It is very generally felt; but the grounds 
of the feeling are so little understood, that men are afraid to 
stand by it when they are told (as they will be told every day) 
that it is mere “snobbishness,” mere sycophancy to the gentle- 
manlike superciliousness of Oxford and Cambridge. It is natu- 
ral too, that those who have enjoyed the advantages referred to 
should be disinclined to put forth claims which scem like the as- 
sertion of personal superiority. But when we are challenged to 
say what it is that is implied in a University Degree, beyond the 
capacity to pass one or two not very difficult examinations, it is 
necessary to lay aside false shame, and, without pretending that 
the requisite qualifications can be opened to every body, to main- 
tain their distinctive character and their preeminent worth. As 
a well-known and ancient friend of education recently remarked 
on a public occasion, it is the worst kind of Jacobinism to resolve 
that every thing which every body cannot have nobody shall have, 
and to withhold its due honour from college education because it 
cannot be enjoyed except under certain outward conditions. 

II. College education for the Middle Classes is the part of 
their subject which the authors of the pamphlet on Middle-Class 
Education have ignored. They take a lofty Oxford view of well- 
to-do society, as divided into those who are to go at once from 
school to business, and those who are either rich and distin- 
guished or devoted to professions, whose members take conven- 
tional rank with the rich and distinguished,—to which latter class 
alone they seem to consider university education appropriate. 

This mode of thinking must pass away. There is no ne- 
cessary connection between liberal culture and ambition. There 
is necessarily a strong connection between liberal culture and the 
power to discharge with efficiency the functions of a governing 
citizen in peace and war. The ambitious classes no longer mo- 
nopolise government ; more and more power is passing into the 
hands of those who begin life as thrifty acquirers, and reach politi- 
cal influence through the natural tendencies of a successful mer- 
cantile career ; more and more of our members of Parliament, 
more and more of our magistrates, are taken from a class which 

Q 
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has not, as a general rule, enjoyed the advantages of college edu- 
cation. This ought not to continue. There is such an increased 
and increasing diffusion of every kind of information among all 
classes, that it is a painful anomaly that the training which 
would turn that information into a great source of available 
power should be confined to so few. The effect is very obvious. 
The middle-class men have power ; but they cannot work by their 
own instruments, or get the credit of carrying into effect the 
principles which they espouse. Middle-class ideas are committed 
to men of another class to work out, and their originators lose 
alike the honours and the discipline of a first-rate position. 
They do not see the bearings of particular views on the general 
world of thought—they are often insensible to the very existence 
of a general world of thought—and it is therefore next to im- 
possible to go to the bottom of a subject in arguing with them. 
It is necessary to begin by teaching them that the human mind 
has found it possible to run in other tracks besides the tram- 
road to which they are accustomed, and that a variety of con- 
siderations must be understood and respectfully entertained to 
which they are utter.strangers. Culture is needed. The curate 
whose son is to be a curate after him, manages that he shall have 
it ; and we must dismiss as unreasonable the notion that the son 
of the prosperous manufacturer or merchant, who is to tread 
in his father’s steps, cannot have it. It is sufficient to say, that 
if society is reorganising itself on such a basis that a particular 
class is rapidly becoming sovereign, that class must succeed to 
the education as well as to the powers and the duties of those 
who held the sovereignty before it. Extensions and improve- 
ments of school education have been gradually admitted ; and in 
spite of all the talk we hear about “ object-lessons,” “ instruc- 
tion in common things,” and the like, the improvement has been 
mainly in the direction of abstract science and so-called ‘ useless” 
literature. It will gradually be acknowledged that this is not 
enough ; and that the object is not to extend the years of boyhood, 
but to devote to culture the beginning of manhood. We are 
aware that there will be difficulties in the way, the greatest being 
the old-fashioned ery which has hindered every educational im- 
provement, that the liberally educated will not submit to the 
routine of business. So far as this is the case, we believe it to 
be very much the result of the opinion that it must be so. While 
a young man destined for business sees all those with whom he is 
about to associate deficient in the essentials of education, and 
sees on the other hand his chosen friends and companions either 
entering upon the enjoyment of hereditary wealth or going off 
to the learned professions, it is not to be wondered at that he 
feels his position irksome. It is the position and the associations 
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entailed by business, which repel far more than its routine. But 
if the change, which we suppose inevitable, were once to take 
place on a large scale, all this would be altered. The difficulty 
of making the change we have not the slightest wish to conceal ; 
for had this been absent, the progress actually made would be 
most discouraging. The beginnings must be slow; for it will not 
be till we see business-men who have themselves been at college 
sending their sons to tread in their own steps, that rapid ad- 
vances can be hoped for. 

III. The University of London was established as the means 
of supplying the Ifighest culture to the middle classes, and putting 
an end to the monopoly of university honours enjoyed by the 
Established Church. It began with the foundation of the Gower- 
Street College, where an eminent staff of professors were gathered 
together. The founders desired that their students should take 
degrees within their own walls. The law-officers of Lord Grey’s 
administration had actually prepared a charter with this view. 
After much opposition, an address, praying the Crown to grant 
this charter, was carried in the House of Commons against Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government, in 1835. When the Whigs returned 
to power, by definite agreement between the college and the Go- 
vernment (recorded in a correspondence still extant), the college 
waived its position, and consented to be only one of several col- 
leges in a national university, to be composed of institutions 
similar to itself, the parent. ‘The university, as its charter shows, 
was to grant degrees only to candidates who brought certificates 
from recognised institutions to the effect that they had “com- 
pleted the course of instruction which the Chancellor, Vice-chan- 
eellor, and Fellows should, by regulation in that behalf, deter- 
mine.” Here were the materials for an organic university. The 
Senate had obviously two functions. It was to ascertain, by the 
examination of individual candidates for degrees, the possession 
of those qualifications which examination can test; and, besides 
the indirect influence which the character of its examinations 
would have upon the institutions whence the candidates were 
to proceed, it was to prescribe the amount and kind of training 
which they were to undergo in those institutions. It soon en- 
tered upon a third function,—that of practically determining, in 
the shape ofa report to the Secretary of State, what new colleges 
should from time to time be affiliated. It ought to have had, 
with respect to general colleges, the power (which it had with 
respect to medical schools) of refusing to continue the recogni- 
tion of institutions which abused their position. Not that there 
is reason to think that this power would hitherto have been con- 
scientiously turned to account. The Senate, at its formation, was 
composed of men mostly too eminent to have time for the de- 
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tailed regulation of a university of struggling “ middle-class” col- 
leges: a number of physicians who were content to occupy them- 
selves with the concerns of their own faculty ; and one or two ra- 
dical theorists, who thought that knowledge was knowledge, how- 
ever acquired ; that examination was the great engine of social im- 
provement ; and that the attributes and academic status, which we 
consider to be of the very essence of the qualification for a degree, 
were aristocratic accidents, the advantages of which ought, instead 
of being increased by a legal title, to be (so far us was possible) 
neutralised in favour of the self-educated. From the first, there- 
fore, they utterly neglected every function but that of examining, 
or rather exercising the patronage involved in the appointment 
of examiners. That was their idea of the duties of a university. 
They never (except in medicine) prescribed any course of educa- 
tion as the pre-requisite of a college certificate; even when they 
were applicd to on the subject, they gave the colleges carte blanche 
to make studentship as slight or as nominal as their consciences 
would let them—and some of the collegiate consciences have 
stretched a good way. Thcy have of late completely, and (we 
will say it) recklessly and shamelessly, broken their trust as ad- 
visers of the Crown respecting the propriety of affiliating new 
colleges. It was just as much their business to judge between 
institutions, and award the position of colleges of the university 
only to those which deserved it, as it was to give their degrees 
only to candidates who could pass examinations. Yet they have 
latterly affiliated every petty school which chose to apply, and 
only last year added one to their list on the strength of certifi- 
cates to the effect that five boys could construe and parse Xeno- 
phon, two could do the simpler parts of trigonometry, and three 
showed a fair acquaintance with Euclid. It is not wonderful 
that, with the university in such hands, the graduates should 
have been eager to claim that share in the government whieh 
they possess in the other English universitics. Moderating their 
demands to the utmost, they were promised (after nine years of 
discussion) a new charter, enabling them gradually and indirectly 
to obtain a small proportion of the seats in the Senate, to prevent 
organic changes in the chartered constitution of the university 
from taking place without their consent, and to mect in Convo- 
cation with fuil powers of discussion and remonstrance, though 
without the power of actually interfering with the action of the 
Senate. At the last moment, when it was supposed that details 
alone remained to be settled, the Senate, almost unanimously, 
asked to be allowed to confer degrees as they pleased, without 
reference to colleges; and the question is still pending. 

It is for the middle classes to protect their own university 
from this pseudo-liberalism. It is probable that Oxford and 
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Cambridge will continue to be hardly fitted for producing the 
class of educated men of business to whom we have referred, or 
for educating the Dissenting clergy. The genius loci, the social 
habits, the tone of society, the small ecclesiastical assumptions, 
which belong to them, are alien to the feelings of those of our 
middle class who have no wish to change their station or pursuits. 
The University of London was founded expressly for that class ; 
and, with time and patience, we believe that they would largely 
avail themselves of it. Even now it is the university of the Dis- 
senting clergy ; and this alone shows that it is no failure. For- 
tunately, the active misconduct of the present Senate has not 
gone so far as to destroy the collegiate character of the univer- 
sity. Allowing for a little justifiable indulgence in admitting the 
pretensions of small theological colleges, the instances of impro- 
per affiliation, though flagrant, are few and recent; and it is not 
likely that, even if the list of colleges remains unaltered, one 
candidate in a year will proceed from really objectionable sources. 
An opportunity is now afforded for introducing into the charter 
provisions enabling the Senate to keep a strict hold over the col- 
leges ; and when that body comprises a greater number of mem- 
bers whose own academical position is at stake, we have no fear 
that the old supine courses will again be followed. It is idle to 
say, that a collegiate system cannot be maintained because it is 
not easy to define the word “college.” It is a well-understood 
word ; and an exact definition ought to be entirely supererogatory, 
inasmuch as, in the doubtful cases in which alone it would be 
necessary to recur to a formal definition, affiliation should be ua- 
hesitatingly refused. Annual answers from the colleges them- 
selves to questions respecting the age, numbers, and proficiency 
of their students, would soon cause the loss of a college character 
to be detected, and justify the removal of decayed or degencrate 
institutions from the recognised list. 

But let it be well understood that, whatever a degree implies, 
its possession ought to mark that the graduate is not self-cdu- 
cated or home-educated, and that the very office of a university 
is to encourage, to regulate, to distinguish, and to dignify, that 
training which colleges alone can supply. The liberal culture of 
an accomplished citizen is not that which the solitary student 
achieves for himself, or which the pet prodigy of the domestic 
system receives from the tutor or the parent. It is to be ob- 
tained by frequenting seats of learning m early manhood, and a 
degree in Arts is the recognised evidence that its possessor has 
done so. A university which neither teaches itself, nor has any 
organic connection with an educational system, ought to change 
its name. To promote and reward the formation, and regulate 
the aims, of academical institutions of the highest class, and to 
give the stamp of public honour to seats of learning, whatever 
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their character, religious or secular, is the characteristic function 
of the University of London. If this is repudiated, the result 
will be that the university will be left to its rivalry with the So- 
ciety of Arts; while a new generation will devote themselves to 
founding the free Middle-Class University of the future, without 
the aid of the distinguished personages who have first neglected 
the duties and evaded the restraints of their charter, and then 
paraded their own misdeeds as arguments for the abandonment 
of a system which they have never attempted fairly to carry into 
effect.* 





Art. X.—THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion: Twenty-fifth Year, Second Edi- 
tion, New Parliament. Whittaker, 1857. 

THERE are always malcontents and alarmists ready to announce 
during a temporary cessation of party conflicts that the House 
of Commons has abdicated its functions, and that parliamentary 
government is in its decline. The acquiescence of the various 
sections of the Opposition in a war which the nation was bent 
upon prosecuting supplied a pretext for imputing to all parties 
a dereliction of duty. When the Administration and Parliament 
are cooperating for a common object, it may always be plausibly 
alleged that the House is content to employ itself in registering 
the decrees of the Minister. The transient fashion of admira- 
tion for the imperial system of France coincided with the na- 
tional propensity to grumble when the parliamentary debates are 
no longer interesting. The inefficiency of representative insti- 
tutions became the common topic of those politicians who cul- 
tivate originality by repeating the latest paradox of the day. 

As soon as the war was at an end, it sufficiently appeared 
that, whatever attributes might have been lost to the House 
of Commons, its capacities for factious opposition survived. It 
was doubtful whether Lord Palmerston could command a ma- 
jority on vital questions of policy; and no opportunity was lost 
of thwarting the Government by the rejection of its secondary 
measures. The result of the general election has once more 

* A word is due to the argument that a large number of the Dublin degrees 
are granted to non-resident candidates. We think that even at Dublin it would 
have been better to adhere to the principle of attendance at Trinity College ; but 
the evils of the non-resident system are there reduced to a minimum by a complete 
system of eight progressive examinations, conducted in Dublin, and extending 
over four years ; a system which practically confines the distinction of a degree 
to young men entering life and devoting all their time to study, and which from 
various causes cannot be, and is not intended to be, introduced into the University 
of London. Moreover, it was not the special function of the University of Dublia 


to extend to a new class the advantages and privileges of university education, 
strictly so called, and to assert its value in opposition to middle-class prejudices. 
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introduced a lull of political contest; and the present session is 
likely to conclude without any of the excitement which attends 
a struggle for office. It is not generally observed, that similar 
causes render the commencement of almost all parliaments tran- 
quil or tame. A dissolution is in most cases the end, not the 
beginning, of a conflict. The questions in dispute are already 
decided either by the outgoing Parliament itself, or by the ver- 
dict of the constituencies. In 1847 the Corn-Laws had been 
repealed, and Lord George Bentinck had scarcely declared his 
opposition to Lord John Russell. In 18538, the fate of the 
Derby Administration was sealed at the hustings. On both 
occasions a House of Commons, elected on the issue of free 
trade or protection, found its work already done to its hands. 
The actual majority expresses the popular confidence in the 
policy which received its completion at the second Congress of 
Paris; but there is no longer any war to maintain, and a certain 
interval must elapse before domestic affairs can altogether re- 
sume their former preponderance. There is no reason to fear 
that the world will so far stand stijl as to offer no political 
problems to the statesmen of the ensuing five years. The Par- 
liament of 1853, which thought that it had nothing to do but to 
turn Lord Derby out of office, was destined to deal with matters 
of sufficient importance. The Charter of the East-India Com- 
pany was renewed, the Succession Duty was imposed, the Rus- 
sian war was undertaken and finished, before a new dissolution. 
Even in default of the excitement which is to arise from the an- 
ticipated Reform Bill, newsmongers have no reason to despair. 

Constitutional theorists might discover an anomaly in the 
system by which an election turns less on the future than on the 
past ; but the process is at the same time natural and beneficial. 
The candidate who is simply pledged to an approval of Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, is free ‘to exercise an independent 
judgment on the questions which he will really have to decide. 
A delegate for historical purposes, he remains in his political 
capacity a representative of the nation at large. The majority 
of the new House is professedly biased in favour of the present 
Government ; but on almost every imaginable subject of discus- 
sion the Ministerial members are entitled to exercise their own 
discretion. A vehement attack on the Estimates of 1857 would 
have been a virtual breach of the understanding between the 
candidates and the electoral bodies; but the Budget and the 
proposed outlay of the ensuing year must be vindicated on their 
own merits. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will, perhaps, in 
the next session, almost feel regret for the absence of the hosti- 
lity which at the close of the late Parliament served him so well 
by the excess of its violence. 
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To a certain extent it is reasonable and unavoidable that 
party contests should periodically diminish in violence. Legis- 
lative improvements are unmeaning, unless they restrict the ex- 
tent of change which still remains to be made. Innumerable 
abuses have been cleared away within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury; and many of the measures suggested by the partisans of 
progress have become established institutions. It is frivolous to 
treat a representative system as incompetent to its purposes, be- 
cause it has in a great degree already attained them. There is 
much to be done, and many new questions will arise and require 
solution; but political partics are no longer irreconcilably di- 
vided in principle. The members of the House of Commons, on 
taking or on resuming their seats, may fairly wait for the pro- 
duction of measures on which they may hereafter differ, in pre- 
ference to proclaiming a precocious animosity against the doc- 
trines of their political adversaries. By a curious inconsistency, 
those who taunt Parliament with its pacific tendencies are con- 
stantly in the habit of complaining that representative assemblies 
waste their vigour in useless squabbles, instead of transacting 
public business with imperial unanimity and speed. Those who 
are dissatisfied with free institutions may derive valuable instruc- 
tion from the melancholy efforts of the AZoniteur to proclaim the 
merits of the sham Parliament of France. The Senate and the 
Legislative Body are exempt from the agitations which despots 
condemn as sterile. Incapable either of good or evil, they can 
only balance the condescending praise.of the higher power against 
the indifference of a nation which they neither represent, nor 
protect, nor govern. 

It is not to be regretted that the first session of the new Par- 
liament has been uneventful, and even dull. New members have 
had time to familiarise themselves with the forms and with the 
traditions of the House; and they have been exempt from the 
temptation of grouping themselves prematurely, and in particular 
sections and divisions. The dissolution and its results have dis- 
couraged factious opposition ; and in one important instance the 
new House of Commons has shown commendable self-respect. 
The Army Estimates have been voted in silence, notwithstanding 
Mr. Gladstone’s previous denunciation of Ministerial extrava- 
gance. The discreditable Maynooth farce has been summarily 
suppressed, in the absence of the majority of those gentlemen of 
easy principles who had swallowed the Protestant pledge on the 
hustings. There is reason to hope that the present Parliament 
will steadily discountenance all sectarian agitation. Its treat- 
ment of more serious questions will be favourably influenced by 
the calm and dispassionate commencement of its career. 

The complaints which have been loudly expressed, that the 
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representative system is decaying, deserve little attention. In 
quiet and prosperous times, the action of Government is always 
comparatively imperceptible. Discontent and expectation con- 
centrate public attention on the power which alone can effect 
decided changes ; but when the machine of State works smoothly, 
the force which impels it may sometimes pass unobserved. In 
a perfect Utopia new laws would be unnecessary, nor would 
faultless functionaries call for the vigilant supervision of Parlia- 
ment. Even in our present condition, there is a general convic- 
tion that the institutions of the country are in a course of gra- 
dual improvement. Politicians and party-leaders find it useless 
to express an impatience which no portion of the community 
really feels. Those who taunt the House of Commons with in- 
action, and with want of definite purpose, can scarcely assert 
that the centre of political power has shifted. No bureaucracy 
has taken the place of Parliament. No minister has appro- 
priated new attributes to his office. The more intelligent classes 
still govern the country through that portion of their body which 
has succeeded in obtaining the votes of the constituencies. The 
press itself exercises its dreaded influence most efficiently in 
moulding the opinions of the Legislature. 

The real working of the Constitution was never more charac- 
teristically exhibited than in the course of the recent war. It 
happened, by a rare contingency, that the convictions of the most 
enlightened and thoughtful part of the community were opposed 
to the inclination of the Government, to the leaning of all party- 
leaders, and to the almost unanimous bias of the aristocracy. 
The Continent was divided between fear of Russia and sympathy 
with her designs. English statesmen and diplomatists every 
where sneered at the enthusiasm which they were ultimately 
forced to affect, or in some instances inclined to share; but the 
nation remained firm, and, through the House of Commons, im- 
posed its decision on the Crown and on the Government. The 
general election, as far as it involves a verdict on any definite 
issuc, amounts to a re-affirmation of the foreign policy with which 
Lord Palmerston has identified his name. The House of Com- 
mons may possibly be called upon to occupy itself with business 
of a very different character ; but, at home or abroad, it will ex- 
press the national will, and prove itself the dominant power in 
the State. 

Parliamentary sovereignty exhibits itsclf in various forms, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the time. Under Lord Grey, and 
in the earlier part of Lord Melbourne’s administration, the Libe- 
ral majority employed its vigour in legislation, while it carried 
into operation the policy to which the party had become pledged 
during its long exclusion from office. No other period in mo- 
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dern parliamentary history has been equally fruitful of beneficent 
measures. In five or six years the Reform Bill, the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Poor-law Amendment, the Tithe Commutation Acts, 
and the Corporation Reform Bills for the different portions of the 
United Kingdom, furnished abundant proofs of the energy of a 
Constitution which could remodel itself without violence or dan- 
ger. In the subsequent decade, under the guidance of Sir Robert 
Peel, the same spirit of improvement was displayed in financial and 
commercial changes, ending with the Abolition of the Corn-Laws 
and of the Navigation Laws. Within the last four or five years 
foreign policy and war have absorbed the principal attention of 
Parliament. Many idle reproaches have been directed against the 
alleged indifference which may have prevailed as to domestic ques- 
tions; but there is a time for all things, and the trained instinct of 
a free nation may be trusted to distinguish it. In 1832, accumu- 
lated abuses required removal; and they were removed. In 1842, 
a mine of economical wealth waited to be explored; and Sir Robert 
Peel commenced the introduction of his system. In 1854, it re- 
mained to be shown whether England was enfeebled by wealth 
and commerce ; and the answer is open to the world. For all use- 
ful political purposes liberty supplies a motive power which abso- 
lute governments desiderate in vain. The most enlightened con- 
tinental statesmen fear to impose a tax for the defence of the 
national honour, and shrink from the responsibility of removing 
a protective duty. The grant of sixteen millions by the wealthier 
classes of Englishmen, to be levied from their own incomes, in- 
dicates a power and activity which imperial reviews, proclama- 
tions, idly endeavour to display. 

There is reason to hope that no national emergency may 
occur to divert the energies of the present Parliament from its 
ordinary functions. Europe presents a peaceful appearance, and 
the blustering of America is not more loud than usual. Although 
the Chinese dispute furnished the occasion for the dissolution, no 
Asiatic war can require the frequent interference of the House of 
Commons. Yet it is impossible to anticipate the course of foreign 
affairs ; and it is satisfactory to know that the present Parliament 
is prepared to deal with international relations in a vigorous and 
worthy spirit. Hesitating and uncertain on many points, the 
constituencies have distinctly sanctioned the policy which is po- 
pularly associated with the name of Lord Palmerston. It is a 
question of minor importance whether the minister himself has 
been in all cases sincere and consistent ; but it must be remem- 
bered, in explanation of his apparent vacillations, that among his 
principal colleagues during the last ten years, Lord Lansdowne 
alone has cordially sympathised with the cause of European free- 
dom. ‘The popular judgment instinctively perceives that the 
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charge of inconstancy to liberal principles is urged against Lord 
Palmerston by those who admire, and by those who ‘administer, 
despotism abroad. The patriots who are supposed to have been 
encouraged and then deserted, still obstinately rely on the sym- 
pathy of their alleged betrayer, and on the terror which his name 
inspires. 

The nation has in former times been far too indifferent to fo- 
reign politics, or, in other words, to the affairs of the rest of the 
world. The last Parliament represented the habitual apathy of 
the country; and it has been said, with some plausibility, that 
the House of Commons would have opposed the Russian war, if 
members could have voted under cover of the ballot. The great 
events which have since occurred have effectually aroused public 
attention, and the general election furnished an answer to the 
denunciations uttered in Parliament against a policy which was 
called turbulent and meddling. General opinion is all but una- 
nimous on the general principles which ought to regulate our fo- 
reign relations. Cooperation with France under all its successive 
forms of government has been found advantageous to both coun- 
tries. If the Empire inspires little confidence, it is felt that 
French absolutism is widely different in its practical working 
from the despotism of Austria and of Russia. With the great 
northern monarchies England may be united by temporary inter- 
est, but scarcely by sympathy or inclination. Of all continental 
states, Sardinia is regarded with the strongest fecling of cordiality. 
The jargon of describing Italians as unfit for freedom is already 
to a great extent obsolete. There is no likelihood of any gratui- 
tous meddling in the domestic affairs of the Italian States; but 
if legitimate occasions of interference should present themselves, 
it is “possible only in one direction. 

Even the diplomatic protest against Neapolitan tyranny has 
not met with the disapproval of the nation. In vain it was urged 
that the Government had done too much or too little, or that a 
great power ought not to remonstrate unless it was prepared to 
strike. The dilemma was rather apparent than real. The implied 
accusation was not that Lord Palmerston had abstained from 
aggression, but that he had protested against intolerable wrong. 
The country understood that the cooperation of France was 
necessarily purchased at the price of renouncing the entire con- 
trol of the common policy. A precedent has been established 
for interfering against oppression. The right of protecting fo- 
reign governments against the indignation of their subjects had 
long since been incorporated into the conventional law of nations. 

Colonial affairs have for some time almost ceased to require 
the intervention of Parliament. It will be well if Indian ques- 
tions, are also left to the management of those who best under- 
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stand them. The President of the Board of Control has too often 
courted popularity by implied attacks on the system which it is 
his duty to administer. The statesmen of India are inadequately 
represented in the House of Commons. It may, however, be 
hoped that the settlement of 1853 will for some time be exempt 
from serious derangement. Economical and political reforms, or, 
in other words, finance and domestic legislation, seem likely to 
furnish the proper occupation of the existing Parliament. There 
is no reason to doubt that the machine is well adapted for the 
work which it will be required to perform. 

The obliteration or possible revival of party distinctions is 
not an alternative which calls for any expression of solicitude. 
The most efficient parliaments of modern times have been those 
in which the Whigs and Sir Robert Peel successively exercised 
undisputed sway. As soon as the leaders of any party sce before 
them a fair prospect of succeeding to office, they will not fail to 
organise an opposition, and to find opportunities for a contest. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disracli—possibly Lord John Russell— 
thought that such an opportunity had arrived at the commence- 
ment of the session in February. It is only because the carcass 
has been discovered not to be there, that the eagles are no longer 
gathered together. 

The great victories achieved by economical reformers have 
produced an erroneous popular impression, that little remains to 
be done for the development of the national resources; but there 
is still abundant room for commercial legislation, to carry out 
the principles which are now universally recognised. The super- 
intendence of the public revenue and expenditure is the most 
permanent and indispensable function discharged by the House 
of Commons. Political changes are only required at intervals ; 
questions of international policy are of exceptional occurrence ; 
but year after year the system of taxation must be maintained 
and improved. It is absurd to assume that the budget and the 
tariff have, as yet, been so adjusted as to combine the highest 
productiveness with the smallest amount of oppression. Even 
the theory of free trade is still violated, by the duties imposed on 
certain manufactures for the protection of domestic industry ; 
whether the practical realisation of the system is disturbed by 
forty millions of taxes on commodities, is perhaps a verbal ques- 
tion. There is no inconsistency in raising a revenue from tea, 
from coffee, from sugar, from tobacco, or from wine. The sole 
object of the duties on such articles is, to provide the means for 
national expenditure, nor is any class or individual interested in 
maintaining then, or increasing their amount; any reduction 
which might be found not to entail a loss on the Treasury, would 
be unanimously adopted. The evil of high prices and of stinted 
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enjoyments finds, at least, some compensation in the returns, 
which are reckoned by millions. The dregs of the protective 
duties are, at the same time, paltry in their product and mis- 
chievous in their operation. No plausible reason can be given 
for the taxes on glass, on sewn goods, on lace, on silk, on gloves, 
and on shoes. An inspection of the tariff will show, that some 
of the most absurdly ingenious forms of protection are still re- 
tained in the statute-book. Old cables of native origin enjoy a 
preference of ten per cent, while their foreign rivals are abso- 
lutely excluded, unless “the same be rendered unserviceable by 
reduction into lengths not exceeding three fathoms.” It does 
not appear that old ropes, carefully spoiled, contribute a single 
farthing to the revenue. Two or three hundred thousand pounds 
would represent the total sacrifice to be incurred by the aban- 
donment of all these petty privileges. There can be little doubt 
that lacemakers, glovers, and shoemakers joined in the agitation 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws. It is time that the British 
hosier should be placed on a level with the British farmer; when 
lace and silk are no longer susceptible of smuggling, travellers 
arriving in England may perhaps enjoy a relaxation in the vigil- 
ance of the most troublesome custom-house in Europe. Ordi- 
nary portmanteaus and carpet-bags will not be suspected of con- 
taining any formidable supply of brandy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already given notice of the abandonment of some 
trifling Customs duties; and he will probably not be deterred from 
proceeding in his intentions by the statesman-like remark of Lord 
John Manners, that the working classes have derived no advan- 
tage from the foolish changes of the same description which were 
brought into fashion by Sir Robert Peel. 

The mode of dealing with the great mass of indirect taxation 
involves considerations of a far more complicated character. Not- 
withstanding the strong economical reasons which may be urged 
against duties on commodities, the inclination of Parliament and 
the feeling of the country are opposed to any comprehensive 
change in the present system. The popular arguments in favour 
of duties on consumption are generally of the most pucrile kind ; 
but the motives which induce the use of such reasons are facts 
which statesmen must take into consideration. The injustice of 
an imperfect financial system is partially remedied by the tend- 
ency of payments of all kinds to re-adjust the incidence of tax- 
ation. The community, as a whole, has a right to prefer waste 
or abstinence from indulgence to the tangible annoyance of the 
tax-gatherer’s visits. There is no reason to expect any material 
diminution of the public expenditure ; so that, although the rates 
of duty may, in some cases, be beneficially reduced, the total 
amount to be levied must be the same.* The growing wealth 
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and population of the kingdom seem to furnish the only prospect 
of a material reduction in the Customs and Excise. While con- 
sumption naturally extends, lower duties may, at the same time, 
stimulate the proportion of expenditure applied to taxable com- 
modities. Larger numbers will, even at present prices, consume 
more tea and sugar. A diminution of duty may probably in- 
duce a further increase of consumption, implying a larger average 
outlay by each individual on the particular articles which are re- 
lieved by the measure. The opponents of the Budget denounced 
Sir Cornewall Lewis in the name of religion, philanthropy, and 
political economy, for his alleged increase of the tea and sugar 
duties. The minister replied,-that a suspension of a fall was not 
arise; but he would readily have admitted that the necessaries 
of life ought, if possible, to be cheap. When religion and phil- 
anthropy can point to an independent surplus, their demands for 
a reform of the tariff will be altogether unanswerable. 

The alternative of large direct taxation seems to be defini- 
tively abandoned. The agitation against the Income-tax is na- 
tural and intelligible ; but it is, In a great measure, unjust and 
unreasonable. The complaint that the impost is unequal, would 
apply with much greater force to almost any indirect duty. The 
poorer classes consume a larger proportion of taxable articles 
than the rich; and the exercise of individual choice, as to pro- 
portionate contribution to the revenue, is in itself a source of 
flagrant inequality. It has been forcibly remarked, that the al- 
leged anomalies of the Income-tax only affect a fraction of its 
produce. The duty on fixed imcomes and on salaries, collected 
with absolute fairness and equality, produces more than four- 
fifths of the total amount. The small sum contributed by the 
incomes which are called precarious, supplies the sole pretext for 
the clamour which seems likely to put an end to the tax. If le- 
gislators are to aim at mathematical equality, it would seem that 
variations, in the actual or probable duration of incomes, were 
exactly compensated by the inevitable correspondence in the va- 
riation of the tax. The profits of the legal profession are as per- 
manent and certain as the rental of landed proprietors, and they 
are properly assessed at the same rate. The income of individual 
lawyers, being precarious, is subjected to a precarious impost ; 
and all classes under the tax are in precisely the same relative 
position as on the eve of Sir Robert Peel’s first budget. The 
commercial reforms, which have been rendered possible by the 
existence of the tax for fifteen years, have tended primarily to 
the relicf of consumers; or, in other words, to the benefit of the 
malcontents who are classed in Schedule D. Yet the traders of 
the towns have thought fit to raise a clamour against their com- 
paratively trifling share in the common burden. The landowners, 
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who really bear the largest share of the impost, naturally prefer 
the maintenance or increase of the indirect taxes to a re-adjust- 
ment, or even to a continuance, of the Income-tax. 

If this great engine of financial improvement is to be aban- 
doned, few leading statesmen will be exempt from their share in 
the blame. Mr. Disraeli, during his short tenure of office, not 
understanding the question in dispute, and misunderstanding 
the interests of his own supporters, promised a compliance with 
the popular delusion. Mr. Gladstone displayed consummate 
ability in persuading the House of Commons to renew the tax; 
but he abstained, on grounds of practical prudence, from asserting 
the true principle ; and he held out a hope, which he has since 
imagined to be a contract, that the obnoxious burden might be 
removed after accomplishing the task immediately in hand. The 
leaders of the agitation against the war ninepence did not fail to 
make use of the admission implied in Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ments. They asserted, with good reason, the practical possi- 
bility of an adjustment which had been implicitly recognised as 
just. As long as the existing balance of political power is main- 
tained, the instincts of those who own realised property will 
successfully oppose the formidable anomaly of a graduated tax ; 
but it may be found easier to compromise for that repeal than 
to expose the paradox maintained by the representatives of Sche- 
dule D. Future commercial reforms may be rendered impos- 
sible by the abolition of the main item of direct taxation. Any 
financier who could persuade the House of Commons to recog- 
nise and adopt the true economical doctrine, would render an 
important service to the country. A permanent duty of five- 
pence or sixpence in the pound on incomes of every description 
would tend more effectually than any reconstruction of the tariff 
to promote cheapness and gencral prosperity. The supposed 
compact between the nation and itself to relieve itself of the tax 
in 1860, need not disturb the national conscience. 

It seems to be understood, as far as hustings’ pledges and 
Parliament’s declarations can constitute an agreement, that the 
next session is to be employed, in some measure, for the re- 
construction of the representative system. It may be doubted 
whether the demand for reform is as earnest as it is loud; and 
it is certain that the promises given by candidates and members 
have rarely proceeded from a deep conviction that change is 
necessary. The Liberal party required a distinctive watchword 
for the purposes of the election; and a large extension of the 
suffrage was the only proposal by which they could offer a chal- 
lenge to their opponents. By a strange consequence, the po- 
pularity of Lord Palmerston procured the return of a majority 
pledged to a policy of which Lord John Russell is the recognised 
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organ. The undertaking given by the Government to bring 
forward a Reform Bill in 1858 was probably extorted by the 
anticipation of a formidable rivalry; but the danger still exists. 
It is impossible that Lord Palmerston can produce a plan for 
any sweeping change in the present distribution of political 
power; and the temptation to outbid a hesitating minister will 
probably prove irresistible. The difficulty of passing any mea- 
sure of the kind into a law will only be experienced at a later 
period of the discussion. The motion for leave to introduce a 
Reform Bill would at present be carried by two to one. The 
second reading might probably receive the support of a consider- 
able majority; but extraordimary skill and energy would be 
required to secure the adoption of the detailed provisions of the 
measure. 

It must not be forgotten, that enfranchisement involves dis- 
franchisement as its correlative. New seats can only be created 
by the extinction of existing boroughs; and extended constitu- 
encies must swamp the present electoral bodies. Nothing is 
easier than to devise combinations, by which the opinions and 
interests of different classes may be more adequately represented 
than under the existing system; but actual change is possible 
only in one direction. The claims of education, of experience, 
of respectability may be well founded; but the only force which 
can overthrow the constitution of 1832 consists in the pressure 
of numbers, and tends exclusively in a democratic direction. In 
other words, reform can only be carried by reformers ; and the 
only party which is entitled to such a designation demands the 
extension of the franchise downwards, and not any artificial re- 
adjustment of the balance of power. The abolition of small 
boroughs, household suffrage, and electoral districts, are, in a 
certain sense, popular demands. The admission of curates, of 
clerks, of men of letters, to the suffrage, interests no constitu- 
encies or public meeting. It may be added, that, in proportion 
to the extension of the franchise, is its worthlessness to the 
higher class of voters. Merchants and professional men in 
Finsbury or the Tower Hamlets are totally indifferent to the 
privilege of vote for candidates whom they have no power of 
selecting. If operatives possessed votes in the Lancashire towns, 
the manufacturers would cease to interest themselves in the 
elections. 

Constitutional theorists, who estimate the value of a political 
machine exclusively by the tangible results of its working, may 
express a plausible doubt whether any Reform Bill will improve 
the composition of Parliament. The House of Commons never 
consisted, and never can consist, entirely of eminent members; 
but it generaily includes all the known statesmen of the time, 
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and the representatives of every recognised party. Above all, it 
fulfils the indispensable requisite of universal acquiescence in its 
supremacy. The undisputed sovereignty of the Lower House 
depends but in part on legal or historical doctrines. The power 
is derived not merely from the constituency, but from the per- 
sonal reputation of its leaders, from the social position of a large 
portion of its members, and from the identification of the entire 
body with the wealthier and more highly-educated classes. Even 
in America, the obscure delegates who fill the House of Repre- 
sentatives take little share in the government of thecountry. ‘The 
Senate, on the other hand, is powerful, because its members are 
eminent; and the senator from Vermont or from Delaware com- 
mands equal attention with the mouthpicce of the millions of 
New York. The people cannot govern, even by its nominees, 
except on condition of choosing qualified rulers. The national 
sympathy and support, which constitute the true strength of 
representative assemblies, would never attend on a body of ad- 
venturers and of demagogues. Universal suffrage would by no 
means imply universal submission to the objects of the popular 
choice. In our own country, notwithstanding the jests of satir- 
ists, the House of Commons approximately represents the domi- 
nant opinion of the nation. Landowners, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and lawyers, with some miscellancous admixture, admin- 
ister public affairs in Parliament, as they control all important 
business out-of-doors. The prelates, barons, and great men of 
the realm, still enjoy an honorary mention in writs of summons; 
because they once constituted the ruling class, of which they 
now only form a fraction. The present constitution of Parlia- 
ment not less accurately represents the existing balance of in- 
ternal power. 

If, then, there is no prospect of an improved House of 
Commons, it may be asked whether there is any sufficient reason 
for attempting to improve the constituencies. As a preliminary 
answer, it may be suggested that no political combination ex- 
hausts its energies in a single result. Parliament exercises its 
most important functions in legislation and in government; but 
it is still a representative body, and it must satisfy the reason- 
able ambition of those who may claim an indirect voice in pub- 
lic affairs. It has been abundantly shown by experience, that 
discontent is appeased by the opportunity of expressing itself 
through legitimate organs. Even the malignant genius of 
O’Connell was hampered by the restraints of Parliament. It is 
embarrassing to use constitutional powers for political purposes, 
and at the same time to cultivate disaffection to the system 
under which they exist. The most important problem for Par- 


liamentary Reformers is, to provide a representation for those 
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classes and interests who are not in sympathy with the present 
House of Commons. The difficulty of the task consists in ad- 
mitting new elements into the constitution without deranging 
its general adjustment. 

The objection to an indiscriminate extension of the suffrage 
is not merely that the working classes are comparatively unfit to 
exercise political power, but that they are more homogeneous, 
more disposed to act in masses, and incomparably more numer- 
ous, than any other portion of the community. An ignorant 
peasantry will alternately follow the landlord and the dema- 
gogue. Clever and half-taught operatives will combine in clubs, 
and become the instruments of those who understand how to 
manage the machinery of combinations. Proprietors, traders, 
farmers, and the members of the higher professions, are actuated 
by conflicting motives and prejudices, and are respectively re- 
sponsible to the various opinions of their respective sections of 
socicty. The multitude, especially in periods of excitement, is 
moved by simpler impulses. The love of independence and the 
jealousy of freedom are generally found to diminish as indivi- 
dual influences disappear from a political system. Universal 
suffrage established a vulgar despotism in France, and produced 
a Jesuit majority in the Belgian legislature. 

Nevertheless, it is desirable that the working classes should 
express their wishes in Parliament rather than in trades-unions 
and Chartist associations. The existence of contraband traffic 
always indicates some disturbance in the legitimate operations 
of commerce; and the organised discontent of seditious clubs 
arises from the absence of any connection between a part of the 
population and the rulers of the country. The operatives of the 
manufacturing towns have a peculiar claim to representation, if 
it were only that their imaginary grievances might be brought 
forward, and their favourite fallacies exposed in Parliament ; 
yet a general admission of the whole body to the suffrage would 
practically disfranchise the traders and capitalists, who form 
a considerable section of the House of Commons. There are 
many objections to the innovation of distributing political power 
among classes, instead of regarding local sections of the com- 
munity ; but an exception would perhaps be admissible in fa- 
vour of the educated workmen of the great towns. In the ‘first 
instance, the members for such constituencies would probably 
be chosen on account of their adhesion to many social and eco- 
nomical errors. Arguments in favour of protection, of adminis- 
trative interference, of limitations imposed on prices from above, 
and on wages from below, would for a time be urged on the 
unaccustomed ear of Parliament; but false doctrines are only 
injurious when they are preached to audiences prepared to re- 
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ceive them ; and in many cases the opportunity of fair discussion 
would render them no longer dangerous. On the other hand, 
delegates from the great bulk of the population might have 
something to teach their colleagues. The wishes and opinions 
of millions are entitled to consideration as facts; and, to a great 
extent, they must be founded on experience and in justice. 
There is little reason to apprehend the. introduction of artisans 
or factory hands into Parliament; and, at the worst, they would 
find themselves without power or influence in the House. 

It is, however, probable that the intended measure will be 
more modest in its pretensions. The adoption of the munici- 
pal suffrage as the basis of Parliamentary representation, would, 
in populous boroughs, admit a considerable number of working 
men to the franchise; and there can be no doubt that operatives 
of the highest class are superior, both in respectability and in 
intelligence, to many of the petty traders who vote as ten- pound 
householders. It is said that the influence of publicans, of beer- 
house keepers, and of the more fanatical sects, would be weak- 
ened by the extension of the present constituencies; but the 
conjectural statistics of Reformers, and of those who oppose 
reform, must, in all cases, be received with hesitation. On the 
whole, it may be assumed that no more prudent or equitable 
scheme will be proposed than that which was brought forward 
by Lord John Russell in the session of 1854. The moderate 
extension of the suffrage, the prospective abolition of the pri- 
vileges of freemen, the suppression of petty boroughs, and the 
enfranchisement of some considerable towns, and the provisions 
for the representation of minorities, were proposals which at 
the same time satisfied many popular demands, and reconciled 
to the intended change many thoughtful politicians, who were 
by no means enthusiastic reformers. The House gave leave, as 
a matter of course, to bring in the Bill; but the indications of 
the future opposition to the measure were in a high degree s'g- 
nificant, The most experienced ex-official Whig leader rose as 
soon as Lord John Russell had concluded his statement, and 
announced his intention of resisting any provision which might 
affect his constituents, the freemen of Coventry. It was under- 
stood that the representatives of the boroughs which were to be 
disfranchised would oppose, as a body, the fundamental clause 
by which their constituencies were to be destroyed. The organs 
of the Ultra-liberal party announced an uncompromising hos- 
tility to the protection afforded to minorities; and it could not 
be doubted that the Conservatives would ally themselves suc- 
cessively with cach separate body of malcontents. The war 
supplied a sufficient reason for postponing the consideration of 
the measure; but it was evident that the House of Commons 
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almost unanimously welcomed the pretext for avoiding an un- 
welcome division, When Sir Edward Dering’s amendment was 
carried, Lord John Russell was probably the only dissentient to 
the universal satisfaction. 

The same difficulties, although they may perhaps not be found 
insuperable, will recur as soon as the question is re-opened in the 
ensuing year. Even if Lord Palmerston proposes the political 
annihilation of Tiverton, even if Sir Cornewall Lewis sacrifices 
the Radnorshire boroughs, a hundred members, of all shades of 
politics, will protest against the extinction of constituencies which 
contribute more than their share to the ability and efficiency of 
the House of Commons. The Liberal members, who have long 
enjoyed a monopoly in the representation of the manufacturing 
boroughs, will afford but a nominal and lukewarm support to a 
measure which may endanger their local supremacy, and they 
will probably offer an active opposition to any proposal for in- 
creasing the share of the counties in the representation. It is 
possible that some unexpected burst of popular enthusiasm may 
sweep away all resistance to a large and comprehensive readjust- 
ment of the clectoral system; but no such measure will be pro- 
posed by the present Ministry, or cordially supported by the pre- 
sent House of Commons. <A balanced, compromising, tentative 
measure will break down, not so much under the weight of oppo- 
sition as from the want of effectual support. 

The honesty of Lord John Russell’s project was especially ex- 
hibited in the contrivance for represcnting minorities im certain 
large constituencies. The objection to the plan consisted in the 
difficulty of adopting it, and in the subsequent uncertainty of 
maintaining it. The novelty of the proposal would have proved 
a source of weakness; and even if its acceptance had been made 
the condition of a popular concession, the strength of the en- 
larged constituencies might have soon been employed to rescind 
the restriction cautiously imposed on the exercise of their new 
privileges. Submission to majoritics has been for centuries the 
principle of that freedom which extends wherever the English 
language is spoken. Conventional obedience is the only alterna- 
tive for compulsory submission to force; and the predominance 
of the greater number is less offensive to the defeated party than 
any other claim of superiority. The rights of the minority have 
been protected, not by any direct reservation, but by the charac- 
ter, and, above all, by the multiform constitution of the various 
bodies which have been intrusted with political rights. The 
voters form a minority, and their representatives an insignificant 
fraction, of the whole community ; but at the polling-booths, and 
in Parliament, the greater number decides without appeal. In 
the electoral system, the minority in the large towns is partially 
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represented in the small boroughs; the minority in the counties 
finds its opinions advocated by the representatives of the towns. 
If a wider and more uniform basis of representation is adopted, 
it will be just and prudent to substitute some artificial con- 
trivance for the virtual protection which defeated parties have 
hitherto enjoyed: but the most ingenious securities will with 
difficulty be themselves secured; and the results of deliberate 
calculation are always open to dangerous criticism. It might 
easily have been shown, that the formula adopted by Lord John 
Russell gave an undue advantage to minoritics. When three 
members were to be elected by two votes allotted to each con- 
stituent, the party which plumped for a single candidate would 
have far more than its fair chance of success. At the late elec- 
tion, about half-a-million of votes were given for the contested 
seats. Of these, three hundred thousand were on the winning 
side, and two constituted the collective minorities, which, at first 
sight, may seem to have been disfranchised. Yet the Liberal por- 
tion of the minority, coinciding in opinion with the party which 
is dominant in the House of Commons, is not entitled to serious 
compassion. The Conservatives, on the other hand, are not un- 
fairly represented by an opposition which includes nearly two- 
fifths of the whole body. Variety, complication, and sub-divi- 
sion are necessary for the security of individuals and of separate 
classes ; but the machinery ought, if possible, to be out of sight, 
or it should be apparently compatible with ordinary constitu- 
tional rules, 

No theoretical reasoning on the principles of representative 
reform ought to be taken for more than it is worth. The strong 
popular feeling, which can alone effect a change, will determine 
its method and form. The languid interest in the subject, which 
was felt or uttered during the general election, was, for the most 
part, artificially stimulated. It might be said, in this case more 
plausibly than in relation to the Income-tax, that the nation has, 
through constituencies, representatives, and statesmen, made a 
compact with itself. When Lord Palmerston brings forward his 
promised Bill, discussion may possibly lead to excitement and 
to agitation; but many vague pledges will be retracted or ex- 
plained away, on the appearance of any definite machinery by 
which they can be carried into effect. The great measure of 
1832 was carried by the enforcement of the test, of “The Bill— 
the whole Bill—and nothing but the Bill.” An opponent of the 
Government was, in those days, designated as an anti-reformer, 
however loudly he might proclaim his devotion to the cause of 
the ballot and universal suffrage. It remains to be seen, whether 
a backward Government has the power or the will to place a 
hesitating House of Commons between the horns of a similar di- 
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lemma. Lord Palmerston will probably be met by objections 
to every thing which he offers, and by pape sals of all the con- 
cessions which he withholds. Mr. Bright has already condemned 
the future scheme, with an oy eagerncs s which seems 
to indicate a doubt on the part of the Manchester witeoal: whether 
any change in the representation is especially desirable. The 
Lancashire Liberals, who are verbally commitied to a large ex- 
tension of the suffrage, prudently stipulate that no change shall 
be effected in such a manner as to strengthen the landed aristo- 
cracy. It is true that such a result is, m a high degree, impro- 
bable; but the suggestion provides a convenient pretext for 
disparaging any project which may be brought forward by the 
Government. 

My. Disraeli plays into the hands of his supposed adversaries, 
by his ingenious schemes for enlarging the representation. of the 
counties. His most zealous followers ‘must have suspected some 
unsoundness in calculations which seemed to prove, that a closer 
approximation to numerical symmetry would strengthen the 
Conservative interest. The opponents of political change should 
always beware of statistics. Their power is founded on posses- 
sion, on tradition, and often on practical convenience. A system 
remodelled according to the standard of population, would re- 
duce the party to insignificance; nor would the introduction of 
the element of local wealth at all tend to redress the balance. 
In the richest districts, the owners of property are powerless : 
Belgravia exercis¢s no influence on the result of a Westminster 
election ; the palaces of Hyde Park are overwhelmed by the ten- 
pound houscholders of Marylebone. If Mr. Disraeli’s system 
were adopted, the counties might gain upon the provincial towns; 
but the metropolitan boroughs would be entitled to seventy or 
eighty members, instead of eighteen. The levelling class of 
Liberals would not object to a change so destructive of all local 
influences; but fifteen membcrs, representing the Tower Ham- 
lets alone, would be an alarming constitutional innovation. It 
is the business of Conservatives to show, that good administra- 
tion and progressive improvements are compatible with the ex- 
isting distribution of power. Any attempt to re-adjust the sys- 
tem in favour of their own power, is an inconsistency and a 
blunder. If the pressure from without succeeds, the door will 
assuredly open inwards. 

It is not unlikely that the proposed Reform Bill, whatever 
may be its nature and fortune, will tend, by the contest which it 
will produce, to mark out once more the divisions of parties. 
Mr. Disraeli’s anticipation, that the revival of the old antagonism 
would be an immediate consequence of the dissolution, has, thus 
far, been equally disappointed. An Opposition, condemned by 
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circumstances to dispense with the near hope of office, holds its 
existence by an uncertain tenure. The declarations of Conserva- 
tive candidates, that a fair trial should be given to Lord Pal- 
merston, indicate a general distrust in the permanence of their 
own party. Six montlis ago, many experienced speculators were 
of opinion that Lord Derby would return to office before the 
end of 1857. The various elements of hostility to the Govern- 
ment, which afterwards exhibited themselves in the House of 
Commons, were likely to enter into a formidable combination. 
Strong suspicions were entertained that Lord John Russell would 
devise embarrassments for his successful rival ; and it was known 
that the ex-members of the Aberdcen ministry were actuated by 
bitter animosity to the statesman who had concentrated on him- 
self all the popularity which arose both from the war and from 
the peace. There was no doubt that the long-continued weak- 
ness of the party originated in the disruption of 1846; and it 
was thought that an alliance might once more be formed be- 
tween Lord Derby and the friends of Sir Robert Peel. 

In 1852 Mr. Gladstone might have made Lord Derby Prime 
Minister; in 1853 he might have saved him from defeat; but 
when his repugnance to a connection with Mr. Disracli was at 
last overpowered by stronger antipathies, his adhesion to the 
party which had long courted his support only precipitated its 
fall. The extraordinary concurrence of opinion between the two 
accustomed rivals, rather astonished than influenced the House 
of Commons. Mr. Disracli proclaimed his intention of abiding 
by the Budget of 1853, which he had done his utmost to ridicule 
and oppose. Mr. Gladstone declared, that it was a sacred duty 
to join Mr. Disracli in opposing a budget which the Govern- 
ment had not yet had the opportunity of producing. Even the 
absurd fiction, or blunder, of the imaginary treaty between 
Austria and France was no sooner produced by its author, 
than it was accepted by his new ally. Lord Derby and his 
friends had courted the codperation of an accomplished states- 
man: they succeeded in their wish, and found that their new 
confederate, though still a consummate orator, had become a 
reckless and impassioned partisan. When Mr. Gladstone had, 
in successive speeches, denounced every possible alternation of 
ministerial finance—when he had shown that direct taxation was 
a fraud, and the maintenance of the tea and sugar duties was a 
crime—Lord Derby’s friends discovered, too late, that the an- 
noyance inflicted on the Government had involved the loss of all 
their own remaining popularity : 

‘¢ Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles.” 


Even Mr. Sidney Herbert, who had supported Mr. Gladstone in 
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all his attacks on the Minister, found it expedient, soon after 
the dissolution, to renounce his imprudent leader, and throw 
himself once more into the arms of the triumphant Liberals. 
The general election showed that the strength of the Conserva- 
tives rested on an unsound basis; and it seems not improbable 
that they will, after one or two dissolutions, cease to exist as a 
body. The numerous gains of the Liberals in the county con- 
tests show that the stronghold of the party is no longer tenable. 
The Corn-Laws secured the votes of the tenant-farmers to their 
landlords ; and, even in 1852, the desire for protection still ex- 
ercised a strong political influence. The final establishment of 
sound economical principles has necessarily shaken the supre- 
macy of Conservatism. The average farmer is by no means an 
enthusiastic supporter of established institutions: his deference 
to his landlord is modified by his frequent dissatisfaction with 
the amount of his rent ; and he has, in general, a confused sus- 
picion that the clergyman enjoys an undue advantage in the cal- 
culation of the tithe-averages. Habitual dislike to practical or 
social innovation is not incompatible with demi-political change. . 
The ballot may be found popular in rural districts, which reject 
agricultural statistics with abhorrence. It is said that even Mr. 
Disraeli’s seat would have been in danger, if he had been exposed 
toa contest. It is certain that the Liberal majority might have 
been increased by thirty or forty votes, if the weakness of their 
‘opponents in the counties had been sooner discovered. 

The old Conservatives may disappear ; but as long as England 
retains its present character, some corresponding party will al- 
ways exercise extensive influence. In the first instance, the Whigs 
will probably occupy the place of their former opponents, for the 
purpose of discountenancing all violent changes. Unfortunately, 
resistance to innovation is too apt to harden into bigotry; and 
the Liberal leaders may forget their liberalism, when there is no 
more backward body of politicians to stimulate their activity by 
opposition. It is not desirable that the aristocracy should be 
united in political opinion. Their exclusive sympathies with 
each other, notwithstanding party divisions, are already inconve- 
niently strong. In the early part of the Russian war, the House 
of Lords was more generally opposed to the national resentment 
than any other body in the kingdom, with the exception of the 
leaguers of Manchester. The panic of 1848 had not yet been 
forgotten; and Whigs and Tories had for years contended in 
their expressions of admiration for the imperial protector of 
order. ‘The Conservative party in the House of Commons were 
kept in control by the fears of their constituencies; but Mr. 
Disraeli never lost an opportunity, in or out of Parliament, of 
advocating the unpopular cause, as far as it could be done, by 
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allusion and insinuation. It has been the good fortune of Eng- 
land, that the lines of political division have hitherto seldom 
coincided with the distribution of classes. The Whig aristocracy 
have, for two or three generations, headed every popular move- 
ment; and their identification with the party of resistance would 
be a curious, though, perhaps, an unavoidable evil. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the political complications of the 
future will be found insuperable. The traditional aptitude of the 
country will find means to deal with new circumstances. Pru- 
dent observers point out difficultics only as obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. 

It is said, with some truth, that there are many objects of 
legislation on which all parties are agreed. The large class of 
measures which are designated as law-reforms are likely to make 
considerable progress in a Parliament professedly unanimous. 
The obstacles to be overcome are, in some instances, inherent in 
the nature of the subject; but they are often created by the 
inertness or comparative indifference of the Government. The 
improvements which have taken place within a few years are 
perhaps too lightly estimated. The abolition of the old restrictions 
on evidence, the improvements in the procedure of all the courts, 
the acts which have almost put an end to technical objections in 
poor-law appeals and in criminal trials, constitute a large and 
beneficial revolution; though much remains to be done. The 
difficulties of introducing a satisfactory registration of landed 
property seem to be, for the present, insuperable. The substitu- 
tion of a code for the voluminous authoritics which contain the 
actual law, will be effected whenever a minister undertakes the 
task in the same spirit which actuated Sir Robert Peel in his com- 
mercial reform. Some fragments of the work have been already 
completed, for special purposes and under another name. Laws 
may be regarded in relation either to the system of jurisprudence 
in which they are included, or to the subject-matter for which 
they are provided. It fortunately happened that certain branches 
of the law were thought to concern the traders who were affected 
by their provisions, rather than the lawyers who were occasion- 
ally required to interpret them. The Customs Act and the 
Merchant Shipping Act are in themselves partial codes, em- 
bodying the substance of several hundred acts of parliament, and 
the results of a long series of decisions. The repetition of a 
similar process would amount to a completion of the undertaking 
which has so often been declared impracticable. 

Legislation of this kind is, however, not one of the most 
characteristic functions of Parliament. In technical questions, 
deliberative assemblies are confined to the duty of selecting the 
objects to be attained. The means to be employed must be pro- 
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vided by the Government through fit professional instruments. 
Some years since, the House of Assembly in New York received 
from a commission the draft of a complete code of law and 
equity. In accordance with precedent, the measure was referred 
to a committee; but it was ordered: that the report should be 
presented in the course of the same day. Before the close of 
the sitting, the bill passed through all its stages, with schedules 
which contain the entire jurisprudence of the State. It is not 
with Parliament that the responsibility for delay really or prin- 
cipally rests. It may be left for effeminate sophists to proclaim 
that the representatives of a free people are habitually wasting 
their time in contrivances “how not to do it.” In despite of 
the cant of ignorance, liberty and self-government are preferable 
to the occasional and exceptional vigour of a bureaucratic de- 
spotism ; but there is no reason to doubt that Parliament will 
cordially second any well-concerted measures for the consolida- 
tion and improvement of the law. In all serious political dis- 
cussion, it has of late years been tacitly assumed that any mea- 
sure approved by the deliberate judgment of the nation will be 
embodied in legislation. Questions as to the most effectual mode 
of influencing ministers or parliamentary parties have sunk into 
the background, in comparison with the merits of the measures 
to be proposed. 

During the current session there are only two questions 
likely to occasion any parliamentary conflict. The admission of 
the Jews has for several years been sanctioned by a majority of 
the House of Commons; and it is thought that Lord Palmerston’s 
influence may at last succeed in overcoming the tenacious op- 
position of the Lords. The alliance of the Ministers with Lord 
Shaftesbury and with the Low-Church party, has not, perhaps, 
been strictly conscientious or altogether dignified; but Ixeter 
Hall, while it is by no means impotent for good purposes, is 
often powerful for mischief; and if a few ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments will buy-off a troublesome resistance to sound policy, 
prudent men will not inquire too narrowly into the bargain or 
the price. The organs of Puritanism have already accepted the 
Maynooth defeat with insinuations that the faithful Spooner 
may, perhaps, have been impolitic in his advocacy of the sacred 
cause. Peter Dens and Alfonso of Liguori are henceforth to be 
relegated from the House of Commons to the undisturbed dust 
of their bookshelves ; and it is easy to foresee that Maynooth 
debates, by losing all their coarseness, will sacrifice half their 
popularity. In the same laudable spirit of conformity, the ha- 
bitual denouncers of Judaism have of late maintained an unac- 
customed silence. It is reported that Lord Shaftesbury himself 
is to facilitate the admission of the “odious deicides” by some 
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ingenious subterfuge, devised after the fashion of his motion for 
inquiring into the opium trade. Jewish emancipation is not a 
measure of great practical importance, nor is it calculated to 
attract popular sympathy ; but it is desirable to remove a consti- 
tutional anomaly, and to assert sound principles against sophistry 
and hypocrisy. On this question the intellect of Parliament has 
been uniformly ranged on the side of common sense. The hard- 
ship of exclusion may, in some instances, excite the indignation 
of Liberals ; but the weakest point of Sir Frederick The siger’s 
case is rather its absurdity than its injustice. 

The —w of the Church-rate controversy is far more 
serious ; and it scems to admit but of one ultimate solution. 
The advocates of vested interests have in this case a tenable 
position to defend, although plausible arguments may be urged 
on both sides. It would have been highly ¢ convenient that the 
dispute should never have arisen; nor will impartial bystanders 
feel any eager sympathy for the conscientious scruples of Dis- 
senters’ pockets. But the opposition to Church-rates has now 
become a point of honour with the Nonconformist body ; and 
their apparent triumph in recent litigation has greatly strength- 
ened their cause. ‘The decision in the Braintree case left the 
law precisely where it had been for generations ; until the publi- 
cation of Sir Nicholas Tindal’s unfortunate crotchet, no mi- 
nority had ever attempted to impose a rate: but the result of 
the final appeal, in restoring the rights of majorities, naturally 
tempted them to use their power. The impost had always rested 
on a legal duty, which it was impossible to enforce ag: inst un- 
willing ratepayers ; but there is a wide difference between the 
power of refusal, and the determination not to pay. The agi- 
tators on the question have secured the singular advantage of 
making the defenders of the tax responsible for the continuance 
of agitation. Eventually the Church must submit to a defeat, 
which certainly ought not to involve any scrious consequences ; 
but, in the mean time, the remnant of the Conservative party 
will probably make their principal stand in defence of the rate. 
The reason for abolishing the tax is, in the main, that it is not 
worth the while of the State to enforce it, as it is perhay 1s scarcely 
for the interest of the Church that it should be retained. The 
fate of Church Cess and of Ministers’ Money in Ireland fur- 
nishes a sufficient precedent for abolishing the burden. It is 
not, however, to be expected that the House of Lords will con- 
sent to such a change on the first introduction of the measure. 
- The contest must be more than once annually renewed, before it 
is finally decided. 

There is no reason to suppose that the lull of agitation will 
be disturbed by any personal contests for the possession of power. 
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Lord Palmerston has won the badge of the political champion- 
ship ; and some time must elapse before he can be expected once 
more to prove his right to retain it. The rivals who were so 
eager to anticipate his fall in February last have wisely sus- 
pended their animosity since the commencement of the new 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone has abandoned, in repentance or in 
despair, his efforts to check that alarming prodigality which his 
tongue and pen have so long been occupied in denouncing. Sir 
James Graham uttered his latest invective against the Minister on 
the hustings at Carlisle. Lord John Russell waits in silence for 
the production of a Reform Bill, which will probably bring him 
into a conspicuous position as the recognised leader in the discus- 
sion. The hostile feelings displayed towards Lord Palmerston by 
his former colleagues have assuredly not been softened by de- 
feat; but there is nothing to be gained by defying a large ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. ‘The secondary members of 
the Cabinet, some of whom would necessarily form a part of any 
Liberal Government, would neither be able or willing to co- 
operate with the promoters of any successful attack on their 
chief. The advantage of the Minister naturally suggests the im- 
pression, that inheritance may be preferable to conquest. 

In the event of Lord Palmerston’s retirement, there can be 
little doubt as to the choice of his immediate successor. Lord 
Jolin Russell is still regarded by many as the legitimate leader 
of the Whigs, and he is superior to all competitors in official and 
parliamentary experience. With the aid of Sir James Graham, 
of Mr. Sidney Herbert, and perhaps of Mr. Cardwell, he might 
form a strong and efficient Administration by a reconstruction 
of the present Cabinet. But only a short time can elapse before 
the remaining colleagues of Lord Grey are themselves withdrawn 
from political contests. Aspirants in middle life can scarcely 
regard with jealousy the passing fortune of rivals who have long 
passed their sixtieth year. The dearth of future candidates for 
power excites an anxiety which is not unnatural. Lord Clarendon, 
the present Lord Grey, Lord Granville, and several others, are 
ready to keep up the succession of statesmen in the Upper House ; 
but the gap below Lord John Russell in the Commons is only filled 
up, for the present, by Mr. Sidney Herbert, who may soon become 
a peer, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by Mr. Gladstone, 
who has lately marred all the hopes which were suggested by his 
great capacity and extraordinary eloquence. Of a still younger 
generation, only Lord Stanley and Lord Goderich have succeeded 
in raising themselves above the ordinary level. Mr. Peel, not- 
withstanding the administrative ability which he displayed in 
office, has left no perceptible vacancy in the House of Commons. 

The common complaint that the race of statesmen is dying 
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out must, however, not be accepted as literally true. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell, with all the advantages of 
connection, and of early entrance into Parliament, were long be- 
fore they raised themselves into the higher rank. A party or a 
House of Commons in want of a leader may sometimes attempt 
with success the proceeding which bees are said to adopt on 
the accidental death of their queen. One of the ordinary mem- 
bers of the community is distinguished by a peculiar treatment, 
and by artificial deference, until the conventional arrangement 
by degrees grows into a fact. The humble working bee expands 
into a queen. The Paymaster of the Forces of 1831 is made 
Secretary of State and Leader of the House in 1835. More than 
one tolerable speaker might be mentioned who is capable of rising 
into dignity if he found himself at the head of the Treasury 
Bench. The absence of conspicuous pretenders to power is pro- 
perly a subject rather of curiosity than of alarm. The com- 
pulsory silence of the subordinate members of the Government 
may, perhaps, in some instances be compatible with the posses- 
sion of considerable ability. On the whole, it would seem that 
at no former period has there been less reason for despairing of 
the republic, or even for forming gloomy anticipations of the 
political future. The country is sounder in condition, and 
healthier in opinion, than it has been within living memory or 


recent tradition. Old Toryism has disappeared without making 
room for revolution. Prosperity has not rendered the population 
effeminate; nor has ‘the decay of prejudice weakened the pride 
and vigour of the nation. There is room for criticism, for dis- 
satisfaction, and for warning ; but it is also desirable, from time 
to time, that Englishmen should be reminded of the right which 
they have earned, to be confident, hopeful, and self-reliant. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
APURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





IxpieEstion is a weakness or want of power 
of the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
_ yert what we eat and drink into healthy 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 


whole system. It is caused by everything | 
which weakens the system in general, or the | 


stomach in particular. From it proceed 
nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable; for it is very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
, produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its mi- 
serable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
nate, appetite, sometimes attended with a 
constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
lency,heartburn,painsin the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels: in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
_ eat heartily, although without much gratifi- 
cation ; along train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
ton. The minds of persons so afflicted 
irequently become irritable and despunding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
choly, and dejected, under great apprehen- 
sion of some imaginary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some 
ume to calm and collect themselves; yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 





difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 


a time dissipate all appearance of disease; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jndi: 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and inall its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty ef%ct 
so desirable an object than DNorton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers 
and which must be taken with it into the 
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stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case withCamomileF lowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and undcr any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day | 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonrc Mepicrnes. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 
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gives strength to the stomach sufficient to use 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome J seq 
food, which increases the power of every anc 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in in 
other words invigorates the nervous and pro 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness | mo 
of the whole tissue of the body, which so in « 
quickly follows the use of Vorton’s Camomile | its 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re- pro 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time or sist 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in- foot 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con- fibr 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- “§/” get: 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin- wh 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade and 
the whole system, through which it diffuses pler 
health and strength sufficient to resist the in | 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the sim 
constitution against contagion ; as such, their tha: 
general use is strongly recommended as a } eat. 
preventative during the prevalence of malig- con 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and toy 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in- at 
valuable, as in no one instance have they ever ston 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, whi 
even under the most trying circumstances. anc 
As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti- ford 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- med 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- v put 
pected that some advice should be given witl 
respecting diet, though after all that has been od f 
written upon the subject,after the publication toe 
of volume upon volume, after the country able 
has, at it were, been inundated with prac- } divi 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging or si 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, forg 
did we not feel it our duty to make the | mor 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to one, 
regard them not, but to adopt that course imp 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and f  ciou 
by common sense. Those persons who study } _ bottl 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the @ temy 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly that 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. § shou 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de- J 80 of 
signed to inform us what is proper for the fF becoy 
stomach, and of course that must best in- imm 
struct us what food to take and what tof Cam 
avoid: we want no other adviser. Nothing 
can be more clear than that those articles 
which are agreeable to the taste were by 
nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 
production ; if they are pure and unadul- 5 











terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
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use; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation but never 
in excess; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getables, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intend- 
ed for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
cious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton’s 
Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as- 








sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 
Itis most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal ; it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. ‘To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 


| its way into the stomach, a friend should 


be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pirrs should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and acommon de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured oy any cnange of clmate 


| whatever. Price 133d. and 2s, 9d. each, with 


full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pitis equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomite FLowers. 


LLP PLO 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


e Be particular to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,”: and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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On Monday, June 29th, the Morninc HeERAtp will 
appear under a New Management, with New Type, and 
under such circumstances of identity with the Conservative 
Party, as must add very largely to its circulation and 
political status. 

The MorninG HERALD thenceforth will be the recognised 
channel of communication with the Titled, Landed, and 
Affluent Classes; as well as with all the great Interests,— 
Clerical, Commercial, and Political,—identified with Con- 
servatism and the Established Church. As a medium for 
Advertisements, 

The Morninc Heratp takes first-class rank. Its cer- 
tainty of bringing the Advertiser’s object before the highest 
circles is obvious. | . 

The EveninG HERALD will give all the Day’s News to 
the hour of going to press: and thus will contrast with 
those Evening Papers that have hitherto been content 
with giving very little more than a mere repetition of the 
morning’s information. It will appear on June 29th. 
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Evening Papers hitherto have been content with very 
little more than a mere repetition of the morning’s news. 
The Eventnc HERALD, however, will devote its chief 
space to the full report of those newer matters of interest 
that arise during the day. Its intelligence will comprise 
all the Political, Commercial, Foreign, and Domestic 
occurrences, to the hour of going to press. 


The EvEnING HERALD and its contemporary the Morning 
Herald will be the representative organs of Conservatism ; 
both papers being the avowed and only acknowledged 
journals of the Conservative party. 





Advertisements appearing in the Morning Herald, 
inserted at Half-price in the Evening Herald. 
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